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Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Henry IV, Pt. 2 , III, 1 
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CONSTANTINE FALCON 


“ YVYHAT did you say your name is? " 

W The captain paused with a pinch of snuff raised half-way 
to his beak and fixed the youth with a bulbous eye. 

" Yeraki. Or, yes, Phaulkon in English. P-h-a-u-l-k-” 

" Enough, sirrah! ” The captain dusted his nostrils with a red 
handkerchief and waved three fingers. *' Write it down ' Falcon,' 
the bird, Mister Clerk. This is an English ship. Falcon’s your 
name, boy. Falcon. I’ll have no foreign handles on my brig, d’ye 
understand? ” 

" Yes, sir.” 

"Good, good. Now put your mark—oh, you can write, can 
you! The dog can write 1 Well, then, write your name—Falcon, 
mind you—on the page. So! Now you are the cabin boy of the 
Phoenix. Away with you and fetch your gear, and report back to 
Mister Mate, who’ll tell you off to your duties. Jump smartly, 
you limb! ” 

Constantine Falcon retired smartly, and within a few minutes 
was tying up the three shirts and a neckerchief that made up all 
his worldly goods, in his attic at the tiger. His fingers trembled 
on the string with the excitement within him. Down to his last 
silver fourpenny, luck and the cheek of the devil had rescued him 
from Otway’s London and conceivably Otway’s fate. 

With his parcel under his arm, he clattered down the steep 
wooden stairs into the arms of his landlady, whose great hips 
blocked the passage leading to the street. 

"Dear lady! ” Resonant osculation sounded under the 
blackened beams; and before the astonished woman could avenge 
the effrontery to her wedded lips, she was slewed about, and her 
lodger was away into the alleys with an unpaid reckoning on the 
nail behind him. 

The slim, yellow-haired youth who plunged through the kennels 
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of London on that late seventeenth-century evening had nothing 
to single him out from the crowd. To observers he was merely 
a lanky youth with a queer kink in his nose and a conspicuous 
hole in one of his wrinkled hose. Maybe there was the suspicion 
of a foreigner about the cut of his jib, and perhaps his mouth was 
too hard and too thinly-pressed for a likely lad; but there was 
no one to take note of the determined jaws, the wide-open full 
blue eyes, with their peculiarly intent gaze, and the suggestion 
of immense vitality in the fine brow. There was certainly no 
passer-by on that evening to foresee that here was one of the 
most amazing men of the century; that there went, rather hurriedly 
forsooth, a man on his way to become a king. 

Son of an inn-keeper in the island of Cephalonia, his boyhood 
had been spent on the beaches of the Ionian Sea, a sulky, fretting 
boyhood, watching sails coming and going across the world, with 
die island’s littleness crowding in on him more intensely with 
each year, until at last, emboldened by his teens, he himself had 
gone across the world with those sails. He did not run away to 
sea—he walked there, silently and stealthily from the parental 
inn one lemon-scented night, into a ship bound for London. 

Ah! here was the world. Here was grandeur, riches, power. 
Power? the word had a singular attraction for young Yerald. He 
walked about the streets of London with the two syllables tumbling 
about in his mind, gazing at the evidence of a breed of conquerors, 
wrapped in grandiose dreams until a cockney " dip,” who, while 
pointing out to him the Duke of Buckingham walking in red- 
plush breeches in St. James’s Park, dispossessed his waistcoat of 
its pecuniary burden, and brought him back to reality and an 
empty belly. It was then that the crew of the Phoenix saw his 
yellow head come over the bulwarks. And when the ship’s square 
stern receded from the view of the idlers by the Tower, Constan¬ 
tine Falcon was laying the Captain’s supper-table, eastward bound. 

" Land away on the port bow! ’’ 

The Roaring Forties belted them by the Cape. De Lesseps was 
still two centuries unborn, and the Phoenix had crowded down 
the vast length of the Dark Continent until the tops’ls began to 
fill with the Trades, and the East lay at the end of the jib-boom. 

The boy Falcon stood on the poop-deck and sniffed the air. 
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Dawn was rushing up the sky like a charge of cavalry, making of 
an albatross circling above the mizzen a monster with red-dappled 
claws and wings of gold. The Cape was falling away on the 
port quarter and all the world was an enchantment of light and 
shade and subtle smell. 

"The Indian Ocean,” called up Hawkes, the cook, pouring 
slops over the side. *' Aye, lad, we’re on the doorstep of the East 
now. Yell be seeing strange sights afore ye're many weeks older. 
Strange sights." He spat reflectively into the wakening sea. 
" Queer lot, those heathen. Ye couldn’t sound ’em with twenty 
fathom of lead-line. Urrgh! ” He spat again and moved off 
back to his galley. 

Falcon hardly heeded him. His mind was aflame with the 
thought of the new world ahead. In the weeks he had spent on 
board the Phoenix the shadowy lands of the Orient had become 
less vague. After a bottle of canary the Captain was a garrulous 
man. He had taken a liking to " the unredeemed pledge of Greek 
nocturnal acrobatics,” as he was pleased to call his servant in 
facetious moments, and now and again offered him tantalizing 
word-pictures of the East, which Falcon would piece together in 
his own mind like the parts of a jig-saw puzzle. 

These were the early days of Europe’s discovery of the Orient. 
The great sea-captains lately dead who had opened up the water- 
lanes round the globe, had brought back news of the fabulous 
riches to be gained in the countries beyond the white men’s boun¬ 
daries. Europe’s ears had pricked up, and her eyes had glistened 
at the sight of tarry sea-dogs footing it to the tune of endless 
guineas. Dutch, French, and English merchantmen began to sail 
against the sun in ever-increasing numbers. China, India—all 
the great shores in those far-off seas became haunted by western- 
rigged ships beating in on the winds of avarice. And all the 
unscrupulous devilry of the white man in search of gold was 
beginning to scar the smooth timelessness of the yellow and coffee- 
coloured peoples. 

The East India Company was preparing the way for the Clives 
of history and producing a vast number of nonveoux riches. Other 
European Powers were contesting England’s attempt at the lion’s 
share with all the means at their disposal, and many a tale of 
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sudden death could be told of business rivalries in chartless seas 
treading too closely at each other’s heels. 

Together with the big companies formed to exploit the new¬ 
found wonderlands were a legion of free-lances who took fate 
and the helm into their own hands, and left Europe to wrest a 
fortune for themselves while the going was good. Many of them 
met death, swept away into eternity by tornado and hurricane, 
stricken by alien plagues, smitten by intolerable suns, eaten by 
men and beasts, and sacrificed to the appeasement of unnameable 
gods; but many of them succeeded in their pursuit, and returned 
to vulgarize Europe with their gains. In the language of the day 
these presumptuous men were called " interlopers,” and of these 
Captain White of the Phoenix was one. 

" Look you, boy,” he said one night, when Falcon was decant¬ 
ing madeira, " you are by way of having a head-piece on you. 
I’ll tell you something ...” 

Whatever he told Falcon can only be assumed; but within a 
year or two of that night we find the cabin-boy risen to the position 
of factor to his master, a position of protean interpretation, politely 
meaning commercial agent, but with the parenthetical suspicion 
of " no questions asked ” being one of its chief qualifications. 
And in the year 1675, after many a shady episode in other parts, 
we see the good ship Phoenix tacking up the Gulf of Siam with 
Constantine Falcon on board, a lustrum older, an ambitious, 
dominating figure of a man, hardened beyond recognition from 
the youth running through the London dusk. 

Siam! T’hai, land of the free! Land overflowing with milk 
and honey. Here nature showered blessings with a prodigal hand 
on the fat-paunched, indolent children of her softer moods. Here 
were gold, tin, iron, copper, and lead. Here were zinc, antimony, 
sapphires, mbies, and topazes were in the hills. Mangoes, mango- 
steens, litchi, durian, pomegranates, and pineapples were in abun¬ 
dance. There was teak, and black pepper, tobacco, cotton, and 
sugar-cane. Gamboge, aloes-wood, sappan-wood, oil, and cocoa 
abounded. The Western men first to see the resources of this 
wondrous land felt a trembling at the knees and clasped their 
hands together in thanksgiving. 

The thoughts of the bold-eyed Greek sailing up the Menam 
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were deeper than a well as he beheld the good earth’s plenty and 
dwelt on the possibilities of what it meant to himself. Putting 
his hand to his waist he felt the outline of the money, hard cash, 
stitched into the canvas belt next his skin, amassed in the years 
just gone. Each of those hard shining circles was a power, and 
there were many circles. White? He cast a contemptuous glance 
at the Captain blasphemously navigating the shallows. White 
was a cipher, a necessary pawn in the opening gambit of his. 
Falcon's own game. The Greek smoothed the crinkled flax of 
his hair and smiled. There was nothing pleasant in his smile. 

Bearing nor’-nor-'east the Phoenix came to Ayuthia, the capital, 
and dropped anchor in five fathoms. Several European vessels 
already rode on the yellow stream. An hour later, resplendent in 
a red coat, the Captain went ashore to pay his respects to His 
Siamese Majesty and to present him with a large gilt clock in a 
glass case. Falcon went with him. 

“ O most exalted and infallible Lord,” said the Englishman, 
making his obeisance to the obese, mild-eyed little man sitting in 
a carved wooden chair, surrounded by his black-toothed courtiers: 
" O sacred Lord of life and owner of all, greeting! I bring you 
a gift from my own land, a machine of strange devising. Humbly 
I beseech. Great Lord, that you will deign to accept this gift and 
fill me with a great gladness.” 

King Phrararai graciously filled him with a great gladness by 
accepting the clock. And after an exchange of high-flown com¬ 
pliments the real business began: the procuring of a valuable 
cargo in return for a load of trumpery goods. It was easy. The 
Siamese, as yet unaware of the great value of their natural 
possessions, gave away fortunes with delightful ease. 

In the background Falcon listened, his hand once more to his 
waist and a dog-tooth biting the comer of his lip. He gazed at 
the moustachios quivering below Captain White’s wine-coloured 
nose and was seized with a desire to rip them off. But he con¬ 
trolled this bizarre yearning and took a stroll, cogitating as he 
walked. 

Months passed. One day when the Phoenix was re-visiting 
Ayuthia, Falcon, touching Captain White on the sleeve, brought 
him to the rail. 
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" Look! ” he said, pointing. ” Do you see that ship? ” 

“ Ship? Do you mean that sloop? " 

” Yes.” 

" Of course I can see it. What of it? ” 

It is mine.” 

” Yours? ” 

" Mine, dear Captain. I bought it. Sir, too long have I endured 
the close neighbourhood of your infernal moustachios. Far too 
long. I am tired of having them curling about my brain. I am 
tired of your ship. I am tired of you. You can go to hell. Good- 
day ! ” 

With a curt bow the Greek turned on his heel. 

" Split me! ” breathed the Captain, striving vainly for adequate 
expression; and he drops out of our history, standing there in the 
sun. gazing after his ungrateful hireling with every symptom of 
imminent apoplexy in his visage. 

For four years, then, Falcon of the Mary plied his business of 
interloper in those golden seas, becoming a hard, dried, ruthless 
man, withal of a fine, bold, cold, swaggering sort of courage. Of 
all the interlopers lording it up the Gulf he was by far the most 
outstanding. And in 1679 fate dealt him a court card which he 
promptly played. 

It was stifling. The Mary had been all day crawling through 
a turgid sea, and now in the afternoon she lay becalmed off the 
coast of Sumatra, with a sky of ink shooting up out of the horizon, 
and a murderous sun prying through the blood-shot gloom. The 
silence of years long-gone fell over everything. The sea became 
a plate devoid of the slightest flaw, for never a breath stirred. 
A man’s footsteps across the deck sounded like doom in a sleeping 
city. Eyeballs were pricked, teeth dried, and saliva caked in the 
recesses of the throat. Men whispered, afraid to offend the over¬ 
whelming silence. The sun was smothered, and unnatural night 
filled the world. 

Then from a long way off came a sound as though of a soul 
being tortured beyond all bearing, the voice of a heretic in the 
chambers of the Holy Office, a long-drawn howl in which all the 
pain in the world had a part. Crash! The Mary was struck by 
an iron wind which thrust her yardarms in the sea and sent a fury 
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of water roaring through her scuppers and over the deck. One, 
two, three . . . For seconds, for centuries, she hung there with 
her port side under. "O God! we’re down! ’’ said an awful 
voice. But no. With an effort the Mary righted herself, quiver¬ 
ing Like a horse in every inch of her English oak, and then went 
hurtling, blind and with bare poles, into the darkness, caught in 
the hem of the monstrous storm. 

In that dark hour Falcon saw his life being swept into oblivion 
with himself become no more than a passing word between 
captains meeting over wine. But the sporting gods, who ever 
favour the courageous, had other plans for the tall figure flying 
towards destruction, a dog tooth biting into his lip and his hand 
at his waist. The Mary came dear of the hurricane’s tongue, the 
tip of which had but briefly touched her, and went wrecking nicely 
on the steaming shore of Sumatra. 

Drenched to the marrow, Falcon stood ankle-deep in the sand 
and watched the Mary slowly break her back before him. Most 
of his men had been drowned in the crazy water that had sprung 
in on them, but he gave no thought to them. He was ruined. 
His shaded face turned savagely to one of the survivors, who, on 
the verge of the shore, suddenly gesticulated and pointed over the 
sea. Falcon looked, and saw a great ship bearing in helplessly. 
Something in its lines seemed familiar. He could descry, against 
the belly of a cloud, the helmsman at the kicking wheel striving 
to bear away from the rocks. But soon, with a noise that topped 
the sound of the breakers, the ship came broadside on, and a long 
spur ripped her planks. In a moment the water leaped up to 
claim the figures falling about the deck; and in that moment 
Constantine Falcon leaped also. 

Scrambling down the beach, he cried loudly to the knot of men 
who had escaped with him, and ordered them to launch the one 
boat saved from the Mary. They hesitated, looking at the sea; 
and then they met their master’s face, and they sprang to obey. 

The journey was a delirium in which muscles cracked and hearts 
swelled almost to bursting; but at last they drew close to the 
wrecked ship, and Falcon’s eyes glimmered through the spume 
as he had a vision of a richly-attired Siamese holding out beseech¬ 
ing arms. 
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An hour later the Siamese Ambassador to the Court of Persia 
faced his rescuer on the shore. His bland round face was still 
perturbed by the terror just gone, and his gratitude was profound. 

" Honoured Sir,” he said at length, in a series of gasps, " you 
have saved my detestable life at the risk of your own priceless and 
treasured existence. My wretched and deplorable tongue can find 
no speech with which to convey the gratefulness with which my 
shallow min d is filled; but ask of me whatsoever it is within my 
lowly power to do for you and it shall be done.” 

The interloper demurred. 

" There lies my fortune,” he said at last, nodding towards the 
disintegrating Mary. 

The Siamese noble looked, and then placed his golden hand on 
the other’s shoulder. 

" My friend,” he said, " return with me to the light of my 
master’s countenance, the Great Lord of Thai; and when his ear 
shall know of your deed, then surely a far nobler ship shall be 
given unto you.” 

The Greek stood very still for a moment, and then bowed a 
silent acceptance. Triumph shrilled in his mind, but in his face 
was nothing but a pleased acquiescence. 

Thus it befell that a storm placed Falcon before the throne 
behind which he was soon to become the supreme power. For 
when at last he returned to Ayuthia, in the company of his 
important friend, the forcefulness of his character so impressed 
the king that he was given a position in the royal household. The 
lotus life half-opened an eye to this innovation, and then languidly 
closed it again, little dreaming of the excessive vitality now in its 
midst, a vitality which was to shatter the ancestral calm and send 
indolence packing from the scene. 

For in the past few years King Phrararai had awakened to the 
fact that his country was a jewel in the eyes of the Westerners, 
and that much wealth and fame would come to him if he ceased 
his happy-go-lucky methods and organized his foreign trade on 
the lines of his lighter-skinned brethren. To do this, he saw, 
was a huge task demanding more knowledge and skill than were 
to be found among his own statesmen. But where was he who 
would counsel him and begin the task of reconstruction? Brisk 
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at the tail of his thoughts marched in the Greek, and the question 
was answered. 

Inertia and traditional routine went by the board. Hard as 
rock, bold as brass, ambitious as Caesar, the man from the Medi¬ 
terranean seized his opportunity with both hands. He knew every 
trick of the trade. His years of interloping had given him a 
complete grasp of essential imports and exports, and no Armenian 
with his hand at a tourist’s lapel was keener at driving a bargain 
than he. The dawn of the year 1680 saw him raised to the status 
of Luang Wydiyen—or, as we might say in our own tongue, Privy 
Counsellor; and the pyrotechnical splendour of his political career 
set off its first Catherine wheel. 

With an admirable grasp of basic facts, the Greek saw that he 
could not stand alone in his new position. In the face of the 
resentment of the mandarins, who regarded his intrusion into their 
country's affairs as tantamount to sacrilege, his foothold was 
tricky. But far more than the sullenness of the nobles, whose 
antagonism he might keep harmless by the domination of his own 
ruthless will, were the threats to his security in the shape of Eng¬ 
land and France, each of which was staring hard with imperial 
eyes at this other Eden—England with her East India Company, 
and France with La Compagnie Royale des Indies Orientate. 

Hum! One would have to be turned into an ally. Which? 
Little deliberation was needed. Detestation of the East India 
Company in particular and the English in general, together with 
the fact that he was an ardent Catholic, made Falcon’s decision 
obvious. France it was that would assist him in his climb. 
Presto! Luang Wydiyen erupted into Gallic friendship. Despising 
the insertion of the thin edges of wedges as too tedious a process. 
Falcon opened his campaign with dynamite. He offered the 
Jesuits welcome to Siam under royal auspices, extending his 
welcome to all other French missionaries who might care to accept. 
Soon crucifixes dangled everywhere along the Gulf, and robed 
figures toiled in the white sun. Schools were set up for the pro¬ 
pagation of the Catholic interpretation of the Christian doctrine, 
while the ex-cabin-boy put pen to paper and inscribed an adula¬ 
tory letter to Le Roi Soleil. 

Thus right from the beginning of his reign of power Falcon 
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adopted a diplomatic policy of great foresight, for not only would 
the support of the French strengthen his own position with the 
discontented mandarins, but it was also a safeguard against the 
East India Company lurking in the offing. Knowing that troop¬ 
ships invariably follow in the wake of the missionary boat, the 
Greek was confident that the soldiers of Louis XIV would not be 
long in arriving in T’hai to protect their faith, and incidentally 
himself. 

Closeted often with the malleable little king, the European 
shaped the monarch to his liking, until at last Phrararai was little 
more than the mouthpiece for the machinations of the blond 
Svengali. Flattered by the importance his country was assuming 
in the world, the weak king enjoyed to the full the bustle and 
the bray of "progress,” and was delighted with his glory as a 
child is delighted with a burning match. 

And on Christmas Day, 1680, we behold the first great proof 
of Falcon’s political influence, for then appeared an animated 
fairy tale worthy of Hans Andersen: a Siamese embassy booked 
for the Court of Louis XIV of France embarked, and for a 
moment we have a vision of a more familiar embarkation of ages 
earlier. Here are white elephants trumpeting up the gangway, 
trunk to tail and peevish. Here, held in shackles, are rhinoceri, evil- 
eyed and aching to kill. Here albino deer go ahead of a muster 
of peacocks; a troop of monkeys in golden chains is drawn chatter¬ 
ing into the hold; a python with jewelled eyes is hauled in an 
iron-meshed cage, 35 feet of concentrated hate to amuse Versailles. 

These tokens of esteem safely stowed away, the ambassador and 
his retinue came aboard, be-diamonded to the eyebrows, and bear¬ 
ing with them a letter written on a sheet of beaten gold to the 
French monarch, a letter written by the King of Siam’s own hand. 

Alas, the unruly winds, careless of what they upset, upturned 
the ship off the coast of Madagascar, and the embassy and the 
golden letter, together with all the curious fauna, went to the 
bottom of the Indian Ocean and the digestive organs of carcharias 
vulgaris. 

But this disaster was a bagatelle. There were many more curious 
beasts in Siam, and the King could still write a letter on a sheet 
of gold. The watery grave of his first brave show damped Falcon’s 
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ardour only during the drawing of two breaths, and he set about 
his pro-French activities with renewed energy, while yet the 
lamentations of die Siamese for dieir kinsmen departed rang in 
his ears. 

The crowded months became years built up out of laborious 
days, each of which saw the Greek’s shadow in the sunlit paths 
for ever moving in the execution of his one increasing purpose. 
Among the handlooms and the leather-dressers, and the low people 
drowsing over their pottery wheels, the shadow was a menace, and 
the crunch of leather-shod feet that came before or after it, a sound 
that set a muteness on the chattering tongues. The mandar i ns 
stood apart and glowered, hating him, but too indolent and 
timorous to put their hatred into action. While in the effete court 
his presence was the nucleus of much sycophancy, beyond which 
beamed the countenance of the king, condoning—fearing indeed 
to do otherwise—the conduct of his counsellor. 

Within two or three years the Greek had built up Siam's com¬ 
merce with astonishing success, and, in his wisdom, had turned 
his attention to improving the domestic architecture. The careless 
bamboo huts, roofed with palm leaves and raised on piles, were 
picturesque enough for a tourist’s eye; and the complete absence 
of roads affected the Siamese not at all, since in truth they had 
never had need of them. But the days of leisure were to be ended. 
A progressive country must have roads and must have houses built 
of brick, with doors, and bolts and bars added to them. It must 
have streets, and factories, and offices, and quarters for that 
ubiquitous invention—the working-class. The vision of a capital 
worthy of himself grew in Falcon’s mind. He had a house of 
brick erected for himself, and planned the well-nigh insuperable 
task of changing Ayuthia’s vistas. Hence the dismay of the 
children of nature around him, busily dyeing their teeth black 
and decorating their hair, disturbed from such valuable occupations 
by the madness of the white lord. 

However, the Greek’s town-planning remained little but a 
threat, for not even he could change a nation in an afternoon, and 
weightier matters were claiming his attention. 

One day the lilies of France blew above the river, and in a blaze 
of orders, and the voice of saluting guns, Count de Chaumont 
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came ashore from a French man-o’-war, and was conducted with 
great ceremony into the presence of the king. 

Little Phrararai was overwhelmed by the apparition of the 
dazzling French nobleman bowing before him with medals clank¬ 
ing on his breast, a curled wig on his head, silk stockings refining 
his calves, and plumed hat doffed respectfully, with several French 
diplomatists drawn up elegantly at a distance behind him. 

" You are welcome to Thai,” he said, and extended a hand 
futile with two-inch-long nails. 

The Count murmured of enchantment and honour, and raising 
his head from its obeisance, caught the blue eye of Constantine 
Falcon fixed ironically upon him. Later, during the banquet given 
to celebrate the French Embassy’s arrival, de Chaumont was able 
to exchange a few words with the privy counsellor. " II vaut 
mieux avoir affaire a Dieu qu’a ses saints,” he murmured over the 
rim of his wine-cup, and cast a veiled glance in the direction of 
the pot-bellied king. 

Luang Wydiyen smiled. 

" You flatter me,” he said, without the least conviction, and 
turned to join in the general conversation. 

For a month the ambassadors remained in the country, being 
feted with that generosity peculiar to those countries where nature 
itself is generous. In the day-time conferences were held to 
discuss trade concessions and the closer union between Siam and 
France. The evenings were given up to sports and entertainments, 
and everybody was happy—everybody, that is, except the man¬ 
darins on their own estates, and the provincial eaters of kao-san, 
who saw in the advent of Falcon and his French allies the end of 
the freedom of their country. Though all seemed well enough 
on the surface, in the depths of the jungle rebellion was breeding 
fast, and very faintly could be heard the first mutterings of unrest. 

The astute mind of the Greek was not unaware of this, and he 
increased the strength of the Malay mercenaries forming the royal 
armies, though he regarded the malcontents as being too servile 
to be very dangerous. 

Loaded with gifts, de Chaumont and his retinue at last departed, 
swearing friendship at every step of their way to the ship. Their 
visit marked the true beginning of Falcon’s dictatorship, for 
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although Phrararai remained king yet the Greek was the power. 
And when a second Siamese embassy set out for the French king’s 
court and arrived there safely, the ex-interloper had come to the 
penultimate rung of the ladder. 

But two things delayed his power from becoming absolute. The 
first and more immediate was the trouble brewing in the jungle. 
The second and more alarming was the East India Company. 

This great force, having got wind of Falcon’s intentions, was 
manoeuvring for his embarrassment. Already the Greek had 
received a missive from the Company’s representative at near-by 
Margui which had jarred on his self-esteem. What though the 
letter had been written by a blasting, striding Englishman, peeved 
by flies and the mid-day sun, and regretting the Mall, its tone 
stung. 

Falcon smoothed the blotted paper. 

" Your impolite weak understanding jumbled by your sur¬ 
prising elevation to a sovereign lordship or a heathenish 
Grace ..." Curse these English! Did they think they owned 
the earth? 

And even when James the Second of England, a co-religionist, 
addressed a letter to the dictator of Thai as “ our well-beloved 
friend," attempting on the advice of his ministers to expunge the 
smart caused by the O.E. in the outpost, Falcon was not to be won. 
He was an intractable enemy. 

Then, in September, 1685, the long-threatened revolt flamed 
up. On the morning of the 14th, Falcon was roused from the 
side of the Japanese woman he had taken for wife, by the yells 
of an attacking force and the belated musket shots of the guard. 
In a moment agony and sudden death were all about him, and he 
knew that his own life was the thing most sought after by the 
mob breaking down the gates. 

Snatching up a sword he dashed out to take command. Only 
then did he realize the full gravity of the situation. For the attack 
was made not only by his Siamese enemies but also by a number 
of the Malay mercenaries in the king’s service who had been 
inspired to mutiny by the mandarins. 

The fight was desperate. From all sides came the mutineers, 
bent on the destruction of the foreign minister. The courage that 
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was Falcon’s greatest virtue did not for an instant falter. Together 
with a herculean Kaffir, who acted as his personal bodyguard and 
servant, he stood at the head of his men and met the onslaught 
boldly. His first stroke spilled a man’s brains into the morning, 
even as his left fist smashed down one who stooped to disembowel 
him. The smell of blood sent the Malays running amok in the 
most ferocious manner, and the kris plunged its waved edge 
hungrily into flesh. The pent-up agitation of the attackers relieved 
itself in a swooping fury of carnage that appeared to be all- 
conquering. Time and again the Greek missed death by a razor 
edge, and time and again he responded to his reprieve by butcher¬ 
ing his assailants with a ferocity equalling their own. Immune 
from physical fear as his Spartan ancestors, he fought it out toe 
to toe until a more determined rush than before struck his weapon 
from his hand and momentarily left him jit his attacker’s mercy. 

An arm like Vulcan’s reached forth md plucked him from 
danger. A giant strength hurled him into the river flowing 
beneath; and then he was half-swimming, half-being-dragged 
through the water by his faithful servant, to a boat anchored in 
the stream. 

Their failure to arrest the Greek’s person somersaulted the tem¬ 
perament of the Malays. For the fateful moments that decide the 
issue of all battles they ceased to press. The offensive was snatched 
from them, and with fear in their bowels they raised their weapons 
—in defence. The vanguard fell back. The loyalists thrust for¬ 
ward. The insurgents’ frugal minds saw defeat before it had 
come, and as suddenly as a dropped brick they let go their weapons 
and surrendered. 

Up the wide track that served as a street came striding the tall 
figure of Luang Wydiyen. His clothes clung to his limbs in 
saturation, but his face had all the inscrutability, and his bearing 
all the dignity, of a master. A hush that could be felt came upon 
the scrambling men. They all turned instinctively to face him, 
and what they read in his silence caused them to tremble like corn 
in a breeze. 

Without a word Falcon retired to change his clothes, leaving 
his men to secure the rebels remaining alive. Inwardly he was 
very badly shaken, for none realized better than he how narrow 
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had been his escape from annihilation. He had under-rated the 
power of the mandarins. In the privacy of his chamber he cursed 
himself for his lack of insight. His nerves were throbbing. Hell 
take the mandarins! Hell would take them! He would show 
them! He would teach them such a lesson that they would never 
again dare to raise arms against him. 

So came about the punishment surpassing horror that sprawls 
like a nightmare over the story of Constantine Falcon. 

A leap of tigers was captured and kept for more than a week 
without food, during which time an arena was made in a jungle 
clearing. When this was completed everybody was commanded to 
attend on pain of death. Headed by the king and his courtiers, 
the fearful people came to the place and assembled themselves 
around the circus, where soon the ghastly performance began. 

Tied securely to trees by chains were the tigers, famished, their 
carnivorous barkings thick with hatred and the desire for food. 

Then forth into the middle of the ring were mardied the 
Malays, each bound well with rope. Their legs were kicked from 
under them, and one by one they were pegged to the ground, arms 
and legs outstretched, their feet a few yards away from the slaver¬ 
ing beasts. When all were fixed in this fashion, a pause of two 
minutes was made to impress the full meaning of the programme 
on spectators and condemned alike. 

The sun shone down on to a row of faces nailed in hell. On 
staring beholders. On the king. On the mandarins, suspect but 
free in the audience. On the women of the crucified, and on their 
children. On blood-streaked emeralds bursting from giant cats’ 
heads. And on Constantine Falcon, standing like a high priest 
of infamy at the king’s right hand. A voice said something—and 
very slowly those flexible chains attached to the tigers' necks began 
to lengthen ... The feet were eaten first. 

This act, too evil to dwell upon, showed how deeply the up¬ 
rising had shaken Falcon’s complacence. From this time on he 
was a tyrant, a tyrant verging rapidly towards megalomania. Had 
his desire been merely for the possession of great riches, he could 
have retired as a millionaire to any of the European countries; but 
wealth was secondary with him. Power was his god. He would 
be a king—a maker of kings. He would challenge the world! 
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The privateers of England were an offence in his eyes, bearing 
as they did under their hatches much of the wealth of the Indies 
he would have as his own. The East India Company was pressing 
nearer: each year saw it looming larger and more formidably 
close on the fringes of Siam. Only force could stay its encroach¬ 
ment on the preserves of Constantine Falcon; and the memory of 
that disdainful letter still rankling in his mind, the Greek had no 
scruples about what shape force would take. 

At last, on the night of the 14th of July, 1687, a horde of 
assassins descended upon the sleeping English colony at Margui 
and massacred it. In the gloom, lit dimly by tree-shadowed stars, 
the kris found its way to many an unconscious heart, and throats 
suddenly spurted black in the shadows. They who sprang up 
from their couches in dismay lived only long enough to see the 
manner of their death, and fell butchered. Dawn saw the town in 
the stained hands of the dictator of T’hai. 

As day broke, a British warship was seen standing in for the 
port, tacking in the morning breeze. The guns on the sea-wall 
were manned by the brown men with eyes malicious with anticipa¬ 
tion. The fuses were lighted. Closer came the great ship with 
never a suspicion to stay her course. Within range, all her lines 
were revealed perfectly as though in a picture, and her name 
glittered on her bow— H.M.S. James. Then—crash! crash! 
crash! The guns roared and recoiled, and roared again; and the 
frigate, one moment so proud and so beautiful, in the next instant 
was a crippled, broken Idling, holed below the waterline. 

Her end was quick. With her hull smashed in a dozen places, 
she heeled and went plunging below the waters of the Gulf, her 
flag brave at the peak. The dictator of Siam had struck! 

This demonstration of his power intoxicated the Greek. He 
had subdued the most powerful navy in the world! Not stopping 
to realize the stupid fallacy of this thought, he had the king, who 
was now completely under his thumb, make a formal declaration 
of war on the East India Company. This was done on the 11th 
of August, 1687. 

England, hardly able to believe the news of the Greek’s 
temerity, demanded from Siam the sum of 65,000 guineas as 
compensation for the loss of the James. The Greek sneered. 
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Compensation? The only compensation the English would get 
was another taste of his guns so soon as they came again. And as 
though in support of this bold attitude, the end of the year saw 
a second French embassy arrive at Ayuthia, headed by one 
Monsieur des Farges, a Marshal of France. With the embassy 
came a strong force of French soldiers and several warships of the 
French king’s navy. 

This was the peak of Falcon's success. Forty years old, son of 
an illiterate father, he now found himself created a peer of France 
and the possessor of a high decoration sent by Louis. Moreover, 
the Pope himself, Innocent Xlth, had sent him a letter of com¬ 
mendation signed by his own hand. This was recognition indeed! 
This was success, success of the greatest kind. The Greek, looking 
down the struggling years of his life, to his lonely boyhood, his 
knock-about youth, his impecunious early manhood with its dreams 
of power, turned to look about him where he now stood. He had 
made himself a king by the strength of his own will. He was on 
the pinnacle. He was great. 

Bangkok and Mergui, the two chief seaports of T'hai, were 
garrisoned by the French troops; French war vessels rode to 
anchor in the harbours; and France herself received a virtual 
monopoly in trade. On the high seas yet another Siamese 
embassy, more resplendent than the last, was bound for the land 
of the great Louis. Protected thus, with all his honours thick 
upon him, the stage seemed set for the long act of Falcoa, dictator, 
to be played out to a glorious finish. 

Phrararai was dying of dropsy, and Mompi, an illegitimate son 
of his, a young man but little removed from a cretin, was adopted 
as heir to the throne, and converted to Catholicism. Yes, every¬ 
thing was settled satisfactorily: the Greek was the master. But 
in the timeless places of the land Nemesis was stalking him, and 
fleshless fingers were reaching out to pluck him by the shoulder 
as he strode. 

Thai, land of the free, was quivering with something more than 
the heat of the sun. Almond eyes, which had seen the coming of 
the white man, with his guns, his greed, his strange gods, his 
filching of the lordship of the land, were darkening with wrath. 
The torpor of centuries was lifting. In every part of the country 
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men were gathering together, muttering and nodding their heads. 
Should they be enslaved by the yellow-haired monster who had 
usurped the rights of their king? Should they stand by with meek 
faces while the foreign devil turned the land of their fathers into 
hell? No! Like a forest fire the impassioned negative flamed 
through the land, igniting the national pride in every man’s 
breast. No! 

And one early summer’s day in 1688, while Falcon was entering 
the palace, a sudden rush of feet caused him to turn sharply. Too 
late. A dozen men, headed by Phra Petraja, commander of the 
royal elephants, flung themselves at him. A noose was dropped 
over his head. He was overpowered and quickly knocked 
unconscious. The palace was over-run. Mompi was stabbed to 
death. Phra Petraja was proclaimed King of Siam. 

At last! They looked down at the tyrant, helpless at their feet, 
and they laughed. He would die—ah, yes, he would die; but he 
would die in no ordinary way. They remembered the tigers, and 
the men pegged out in the scorching sun; and remembering these 
things, their mild natures went to the extreme pole of cruelty. 

A fire was lighted and fanned to intensity, and in the flames 
they held Falcon’s feet so that the soles were burned away. He 
could not escape them now! And in that awful vision of sweat¬ 
ing agony, amid the stench of the infernal smithy, and the charring 
and falling away of flesh, we see little yielding of the Greek’s 
great spirit. The dog tooth bites deeper into the lip so that a 
scarlet streak jumps down the chin; blue knots leap under the 
quick whiteness of the brow; but the eyes are fierce and unpleading. 

The French troops at Bangkok, apprised of the downfall, 
attempted to reach the capital, but the masses of the jungle 
defeated them: they could not break through, and were compelled 
to give up. 

Left alone with his conquerors Constantine Falcon was a Greek 
tragedy. They asked him where he had hidden the vast wealth 
his reign of power had brought him. A twist of the lips was 
the only answer. Mute as a stone to such demands, he made no 
sign when they brought a vice and placed it before him. Where 
was the spoil he had plundered from them? Silence. The handle 
of the vice was turned round his head, so that his ears smashed. 
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his eyes bulged, and his jaw was broken. Silence. One last effort 
to break the unbreakable they made. His body was flung to the 
ground and there whipped by bamboo rods until the flesh broke 
away in ribbons. The effort failed. 

On June 5th, 1688, Constantine Falcon was sentenced to death 
by a Siamese court for high treason. On the same evening he was 
taken into the jungle, where his body was dismembered and 
hacked into many pieces by the swords of his executioners. He 
was 41 years of age. 

So, in his prime, died this adventurer par excellence. Had he 
lived longer his political genius would have undoubtedly brought 
about the complete subjugation of Siam by France, and the story 
of England's Indian Empire would have had a different reading. 
He left a son, and a Japanese widow, who—exquisite irony— 
became cook in the royal Siamese household. She was still alive 
in 1717. 
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O F all strange tales that reside in the footnotes of history, few 
are as strange as that of Captain Misson and his Pirates' 
Republic. Idealist, dreamer, man of action, statesman, builder, 
pirate and—king: Misson was all these. 

It was a century before the Marseillaise was written that Misson 
was born in Provence, a cadet of an old family of the Midi. France 
had still to know the impact of Voltaire. As yet, the Bastille 
stood apparently as permanent as the Pyramids; no undertones of 
the distant storm came near the dazzling Court, where the Abbe 
Guiborg and Madame de Montespan were still topics of discussion, 
and seduction and the begetting of bastards the favourite occupa¬ 
tion of the aristocracy. As yet, no one had proposed that the 
great dumb masses should eat brioches. Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity were safe in the dictionary. 

Young Misson was educated at Angers, which was then a 
famous university, where, like Napoleon, he showed himself to 
be an excellent mathematician. It was originally intended that 
he should serve in the King’s Musketeers, where the memory of 
the Three Musketeers was still green; but Misson had the urge 
for wide horizons, and he joined the Navy. 

So, as the 18th century opens, we get our first full glimpse of 
him as a junior officer in the frigate Victoire, 40 guns, commanded 
by his relative, Captain Fourbin, taking a noon-sight in the Gulf 
of Lions, tall and lean and olive-skinned, with the face of a bene¬ 
volent Mephistopheles; an authoritative person, with intent dusky- 
blue eyes. Seamanship he learned quickly and well, for at sea, 
with the great sails crowding above the measureless blue miles, 
he was at home. Yet more than the sea, and more than sail, 
occupied his mind. In Misson stirred discontent. He was a man 
growing conscious of the great disparities between men's lots. 
Displeasure at what he saw seeped into him as his days in the 
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navy lengthened; and in the world of the ship, where the Captain 
was God and men base devils degraded below the level of ordinary 
people by an ever-rigid harshness of treatment, that displeasure 
mounted to resentment as he spent the night-watches thinking 
under the stars. Misson was indeed that queer anomaly that 
appears here and there throughout history: the aristocrat whose 
sympathies are wholly with the groundlings. 

But it might well have been that Misson would have remained 
merely a naval officer, albeit an unusual one, had he not one day 
found himself on leave in Rome. He had come away by himself 
to gaze upon the mins, untrammelled by chatter, leaving his 
colleagues to the women and wine in the more popular parts of 
the city. The day was tawny with heat and ochreous dust, the 
air trembled as though over a cooking stove, and among the 
broken arches and fallen columns heat and sleep held dual control 
over all breathing things. Depressed rather than uplifted by the 
relics of an irreplaceable grandeur, Misson mopped his brow in 
the shade of a tarnished wall, and spying a mean tavern, took a 
dubious way into its garlic-haunted interior. Here, fumbling 
through the gloom, he seated himself at a rough table and called 
for wine, nor troubled to relax until the sour black vintage took 
some of the aridity from his mouth. 

The place was a hovel. The somnolent attendant, roused from 
his siesta by the unexpected visitor, was already back in his dreams, 
his unkempt head face down among the lees and broken corks 
strewing the counter. A bird struggled feebly in a wicker cage 
alongside a vile picture of the stable at Nazareth. The atmosphere 
was repellent with the odour of bodies long unwashed. Misson's 
hand was at his fob to puli out the reckoning, when there came a 
low laugh, and a voice, speaking excellent French, said: 

" You are right, mon lieutenant. The effluvium is rank.” 

Peering forward, Misson beheld a figure lolling against the 
opposite wall, eyeing him. It was a strange figure, habited as a 
monk, with a capacious brow gleaming above the features of a 
better-fed Savonarola. 

** Pardon, monsieur,” said the man in a curiously thrilling voice, 
rising to his feet and advancing, " but I read faces—and noses. 
Noses tell much more than you might believe. Nay, do not think 
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me forward in addressing you thus, for you are a man of a wider 
understanding than your costume would appear to justify. It is 
rarely in this pestilential hell-hole of a city that one comes into 
contact with wide understanding—God condemn all priests'. It 
were a tragedy if I should let you pass without a word being 
exchanged between us.” 

So speaking, the man made a gesture to which the surprised 
Misson gave a slight acquiescing nod, and seated himself at the 
Frenchman’s table with his arms squarely on it. 

" You are drinking poison,” he said, looking at the flask at 
Misson’s elbow. " That devil’s brew is kept only for the passer-by. 
Giovanni! ” He smote the wood and turned the beak of his nose 
to the dozing hostelier. "Giovanni! Despised and rejected as 
thou deservedly art, take this foul fluid away—give it to thy 
wife—and bring something fit for men to drink.” 

The mighty voice dominated the quiet as a pealing organ 
dominates a church. In less than a minute Misson was receiving 
a beaker of a better wine from his strange host. 

" I," said the friar, placing down his beaker, " am Caraccioli.” 

Misson bowed acknowledgment and offered his own title. A 
streak of the sun, coming through a less opaque splinter of 
window, shone on the face of his companion, lighting his wild 
bold eyes and the great furrows that cleft his cheeks. There was 
a magnetism about this man, lying perhaps in that superb voice 
which had a compelling music in it, like drums and fifes in a 
rocky defile. Simply he said, ” I am Caraccioli,” as one might 
say, "lam Caesar.” 

" Here,” said Caraccioli, " we are in the Holy City of the Popes. 
Here, my friend, we are in Sodom and Gomorrah. You are a 
man who has thought long and deeply on the state of this world. 
I, Caraccioli, can see that, otherwise I would not have crossed the 
room to speak to you. You go alone, while your fellows are 
fornicating with the harlots who are as thick in Rome as the leaves 
in Valombrosa, Therefore are you unusual, for in this city of 
prostitution, this home of flesh and the devil, not to be a prostitute 
is to be apart.” 

“ But, sir,” interrupted Misson, " you speak ill of the Church, 
yet-” He gave a delicate glance at the other’s garb. 
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*’ I was,” said Caraccioli, " but I am no longer. Yes, I had a 
vision; I followed the light; I believed. But the vision faded; 
the light died; and the belief was crushed. God is not in the 
Church. Nay, if Christ returned today the Church would be the 
first to rise against him and stone him, saying, ' Behold, the un¬ 
believer! ’ For he would reveal the iniquities of the Church’s 
princes. He who taught love would condemn the hatred and the 
lies that fester in the Church’s teachings like maggots in a shining 
fruit. He who taught that all men are brothers would cry out 
against the superstitions that keep men apart. He who loved man¬ 
kind, and saw that all men are equal in God’s sight, would upbraid 
them who go about in fine linen speaking of God to the hungry 
and the houseless. Yes, I was of the Church, but my nose could 
not stand the smell, for there is the smell of death in corruption, 
and the Church is corrupt—a sewer where the souls of men swirl 
through the black waters of ignorance. I am for the light. I am 
for life. I am for the brotherhood of man.” 

For a long time Misson sat in that low tavern listening to the 
stream of words that poured from Caraccioli’s lips. The man’s 
eloquence was as magnificent as his burning earnestness. Here 
was a man with nothing superficial in his make-up, the kind of 
man who creates an empire or perishes in a dungeon. 

What freak of fate it was that brought two such spirits together 
can never be determined, for each recognized in the other his 
complement. The day waxed and waned. Dusk and waking 
surged into the byways; and when a yellow moon sauntered into 
the Roman night, the two men were still together—talking. That 
talk is lost, as all spontaneous talk must be when friends or enemies 
are not to hand to note it down. But on that day a friendship 
between two unusual men was established, a friendship that would 
continue strong until the bitter end. 

There could never be enough men for the ships of war in those 
days of fighting and primitive surgery. Ever hungry for sound 
bodies, the navy cared nothing where or how a man was got, if he 
could haul on a rope or bear a cutlass. It was therefore to Misson’s 
credit that he brought to his captain an able-bodied fellow as an 
addition to the Victoire’s company. And when the coast of Italy 
fell astern, the ex-monk was forward with the crew, outwardly 
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transformed in the trappings of a matelot, obedient to sea-law, 
out withal the most dangerous man in the fleet. 

The War of the Spanish Succession was then in its bloody voli¬ 
tion; the Victoire was under orders for the West Indies, there to 
join battle with the immemorial foe, the English. Beyond the 
Straits the pleasant weather forsook them, and the Atlantic 
pounced on the ship and sported with it through a succession of 
howling days. Fingers bled and nails were tom as they wrestled 
with rebellious sheets; wet and cold conspired with malnutrition 
to make life an unworthy thing to the crew, scurrying endlessly 
to obey commands, clinging to yards over the cauldron, or fighting 
the helm that struggled to be free. The dreary days of adversity 
trudged into weeks. 

And on the lower gun-deck the vibrant Caraccioli spoke into 
ears well disposed to listen to him. 

" Are we criminals that we should be so treated? ” he exclaimed, 
gazing at the lashed, salt-encrusted bodies of the infringers of 
regulations. " By what right should one set of men so tyrannize 
over other men? Every man was born free. Every man has as 
much right to the gifts of life as another—as much right to 
equality as to the air he breathes.” 

The dominant personality had an inevitable effect on the simple 
rogues, most of whom had been pressed into a service they hated. 
The latent seeds of mutiny swelled beneath the renegade’s com¬ 
pelling tongue, and would perhaps have broken into crimson 
flowering before the journey’s end, had not the weather suddenly 
relented and sped them sun-drenched through a yielding sea into 
the Indies. The lava-laden slopes of Martinique rose beyond the 
bowsprit in an opal dawn . And also on that August morning in 
1707, as dark went from the water, there came into view the 
formidable sight of a 40-gun ship of the English West Indian 
Squadron bearing down upon them under a full press of canvas. 
This was the Winchelsea. She fired the first broadside. 

The fight that followed was long and bitter, lasting six glasses, 
or three hours; but the end was dramatic, A shot from the Victoire 
penetrated into the Winchelseds magazine, and the great ship 
blew up and disappeared without a survivor. 

From the shambles of the Victoire’s decks a hoarse exultation 
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arose, as the living stood among the dead and gazed out upon the 
floating timbers that remained of their enemy. Smoke-blackened 
and exhausted with the tension of the fighting hours, Misson 
clutched at the rail. Near him, his kinsman, Captain Fourbin, 
lay huddled in death, with one out-flung arm swathed in liquid 
red. About him his brother officers sprawled heedless of the day. 
He, Misson, was in sole command. Command? The stentorian 
tones of Caraccioli came up from the well-deck. Unscarred, the 
powerful Italian stood like an orator in the forum of his ancestors. 
“ Now is the hour,” he cried, and, with a curious use of a slogan 
to be echoed eighty years after: '* Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
are in our grasp. Now is the hour, my comrades, when we must 
break clear of our fetters. Here is the supreme opportunity of 
our lives! " 

And there, with the sombre mass of Mount Pel6e looming up 
behind him, on the deck of a French man-o’-war, Caraccioli made 
a great exhortation to the assembled survivors of the battle. In 
effect, he proposed what would now be termed a soviet, and that 
they should go into sea-business on their own account. Turning 
to Misson, he declared the Frenchman to be his bon camarade and 
offered him the command of the undertaking. 

“ You,” he declared, “ with this ship and these brave fellows, 
can bid defiance to the power of Europe, enjoy everything you 
wish, reign sovereign over the Southern seas, and lawfully make 
war on all the world, since it would deprive us of that liberty to 
which we have a right by the laws of nature. Yea, in time you 
might become as great as Alexander was to the Persians, and by 
increasing our forces by capture, every day strengthen the justice 
of our cause. Who has power is always in the right! Harry the 
Fourth and Harry the Seventh attempted and succeeded in their 
enterprises on the crown of England, yet what forces had they? 
Mahomet with a few camel drivers founded the Ottoman Empire. 
Darius, with no more than six or seven companions, gained 
possession of the crown of Persia. Are we less than they? ” 

The great voice boomed on. The men of the V'tctoire stood 
rapt by the vision presented by the incomparable loquacity of their 
strange fellow. And Misson—Misson, stirred to his romantic 
depths by the bizarre appeal, and perhaps aware of his puny posi- 
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tion should he demur, finally accepted the command amidst an 
outburst of wild cheering. 

The dead were given to the deep with Caraccioli performing 
the burial service, and the ship cleansed and put to rights without 
delay. Her injuries were mainly superficial; her hull and masts 
remained unimpaired. Her shattered spars and stricken sails were 
repaired, and the ship being once more seaworthy, a council was 
convened. King Louis was disowned and the flag of France 
brought down from the peak. A suggestion by the bosun that 
the Jolly Roger be put in its place brought a derisive retort from 
the ex-monk. 

" As we do not proceed upon the same ground as pirates, who 
are men of dissolute lives and no principle, let us scorn to take 
their colours. Ours is a noble cause! It is the cause of Liberty! 
I therefore advise a white ensign with ' Liberty ’ painted in the 
fly, and the motto ' For God and Liberty 

This being agreed on, the Victoire was formed into a republic 
with Misson as President, and with a sort of naval parliament to 
advise them. Then the President made his first speech of office, 
putting into words for the first time the opinions that had long 
been in his mind. Concluding, he declared: 

"Men born and bred in slavery, by which their spirits are 
broken, who are incapable of so generous a way of thinking, who, 
ignorant of their birthright and die sweets of liberty, dance to the 
music of their chains, would brand this generous crew with the 
invidious name of pirates. Self-preservation, therefore, and not 
a cruel disposition obliges me to declare war against all such as 
refuse us entry in their ports.” 

The meeting came to an end amid cheering and the shout: 
" Vive le capitaine Misson et son lieutenant le savant Caraccioli! ” 

So came about the unparalleled adventure that for the next 
eighteen months made Misson’s a feared name in the Caribbean. 
Prize after prize fell into his hands as, with his band of fanatics, 
he roved between the islands in those polished waters. With such 
a superb fighting ship beneath him, and with such a crew, his 
victories were accomplished with an almost disdainful ease. At 
last, the British Admiralty, stung into action by this hornet, sent 
out two warships to take him, and it was only with difficulty that 
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the Victoire managed to evade the avenging pair. But the West 
Indies were now becoming too hot for the fraternal band. At a 
council, it was decided to transfer their activities to the Indian 
Ocean and the treasures of the gorgeous East. 

So, at the end of 1708, Misson’s ensign for the first time 
appeared off Madagascar—Nossi Dambo, the Island of the Wild 
Boar. By this time his original numbers had been increased 
greatly by the addition of captured negro slaves and Dutchmen. 
The negroes had been given equal status with the whites by " the 
good captain,” who had declared “in the eye of the Supreme Being, 
black and white were identical colours,” and that slavery was 
therefore illegal. Moreover, the Victoire had now several sup¬ 
porting sail commanded by Misson’s best seamen, and it was a 
small armada that rounded the Cape seeking a landmark it could 
call its own. 

One flaw at the outset disfigured the harmony. This was the 
loose language of the Dutchmen, notoriously coarse in their 
utterance. 

" Never,” thundered Misson, on hearing a flood of blasphemous 
obscenity, " never before I had the misfortune of having you on 
board, were my ears grated with hearing the name of the great 
Creator so lightly profaned.” 

He glowered like a minor Moses, and declaring his intention 
of punishing severely a repetition of the offence, left the subdued 
Hollanders ever after wary of uttering an oath within his hearing. 
The maturing Misson, strengthened by power, was become a 
leader in the full sense. Even though Caraccioli stood like a host 
behind him, yet Misson’s personality, coming to its full effect, had 
little need now of another’s urging to exercise its dominancy. He 
was the master. 

Thus it was that a well-ordered party came sailing along the 
west coast of that malignant island of Madagascar seeking a head¬ 
quarters. In that day Madagascar was a little-known territory. 
Marco Polo had known it, and the Arabs had come down upon 
it from the north throughout the centuries. The Portuguese had 
touched there, calling it St. Lorenzo. The English and the French 
had each made several attempts to colonize it; but pestilence above 
all had made their tenure precarious, and now the great land lay 
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unpossessed except by the inhospitable tribes—the Betsimisaraka, 
Sakalava, and Hovas—to whom the place was home. These facts 
were favourable to Misson. He needed a place remote from 
European interference where he could put into action the great 
ideas that were in his mind. He needed time and peace—the two 
things that Europe would most deny him—in which to create and 
build up his kingdom of free men. Where better, then, to make 
his dream come true than this out-of-the-way part of the globe? 
Pestilence could be overcome; native displeasure at intrusion could 
be appeased; all things could be subdued to his will so long as he 
was left for a while undisturbed by antagonistic white powers. 

Not at once was a landing made. Methodically was the coast 
explored and the terrain examined. Time and again was a council 
called to debate the findings of the latest survey, and some draw¬ 
back to a proposed site infallibly pointed out by Misson or the 
indefatigable Caraccioli. A diversion from this task was made 
by a visit to the island of Johanna, where friendly relations were 
established with the king—and friendlier relations with the 
women. Indeed, both Misson and Caraccioli went further than 
being friendly: they took each unto himself a wife of the royal 
blood. A potential king cannot have too much of the blood royal. 

At last, no doubt refreshed by their shore leave and excursion 
into matrimony, they came into Diego Suarez Bay on the north¬ 
east coast of Madagascar, and here the anchors went plunging 
down finally. The Victoire had reached its destination. It was 
spring, 1709. 

From the steamy flat ground fowl arose in alarm as the boats 
pulled ashore. The heat was intense and the sky impending rain. 
A smell of decay disturbed the dean smdl of the sea. This was 
no inviting place, no lotus island of escape. Here was a low, 
brooding, saffron vista merging into a distant greenness, where an 
ungentle nature held promise of harsh realities. But to the out¬ 
laws and the ex-slaves this was a retreat from tyranny, and there¬ 
fore a promised land much to be desired. 

"Comrades,” said Misson, leaping ashore, "here is Liber- 
tatia! ” 

Laborious days came after. A town was laid out, with streets, 
wharves, forts, and a naval arsenal. Slowly, in that rainy wilder- 
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ness, a civilized settlement began to take shape. Batteries were 
mounted at the entrance to the bay. Ex-shipwrights were put to 
their old trade at the shore’s edge: the keels of new boats were 
laid. The sound of hammering and sawing filled the air from 
dawn to dusk. An admirable discipline governed all. Soon, in 
that primitive spot on the globe, civilization took on an habitation 
and a name. Libertatia became a fact. 

It is very possible that Misson had read Sir Thomas More; it is 
a certainty that Caraccioli had read Campanella. So much more 
then must have been their satisfaction in seeing Utopia and the 
City of the Sun actually before their eyes, translated from fiction 
into fact by the vigour of their indomitable will. The Land of 
the Free! To his subjects Misson gave the name " Liberi ”— 
Freemen, and in his newly-built government house spoke to his 
Liberi of the way the republic was to be run. All property was 
to be held in a common treasury, everyone would work for the 
common good, no hedges would divide the allotments of Liber¬ 
tatia from each other. Politically, the republic would be run as 
a democracy, electing a parliament by universal suffrage. In a 
word, Libertatia would be the only socialist state in the world. 
Moreover, the ingenious Caraccioli, perhaps thinking of Babel, 
devised a new language, composed of words selected from all the 
languages spoken by the pirates, thus skilfully evading the sus¬ 
picion and dissension that adherence to any one particular tongue 
might have brought about among the polyglot crews. The economic 
foundation of the " land of the free ” would continue to be 
co-operative piracy. 

So sailed the ships again, carrying the colours of Libertatia 
across the far seas, to India, and beyond. China saw Misson’s 
sails; his plummet sounded in many distant shallows; the number¬ 
less islands of the Far East beheld the pennant of the pious 
buccaneer. Booty came thick and fast. Many a heathen vessel 
yielded up its treasure, in the name of God, and by the blessing 
of superior force. East Indiamen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Portu¬ 
guese, came not back to their home ports because of the intercept¬ 
ing shot of the Liberi. In Libertatia riches were amassed, stores 
grew, the food and wine of half the world came into the larders. 
The new republic was prospering, and with its prosperity arrived 
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recruits. Ships’ deserters and pirates of a lesser calibre came 
to Diego Suarez Bay to enrol themselves in the service of the 
great Captain Misson. 

And then came Thomas Tew, the redoubtable Tew, the swart 
ruffian with the blue-dented nose, one of the most successful 
pirates of the age. He came largely, with a swagger, his reputa¬ 
tion in his carriage, dressed in a fine blue coat with a flurry of 
lace. No suppliant, he. He addressed Misson familiarly, one 
yellow eyebrow cocked above a greenish eye. After all, dammit, 
Misson was only a Frenchie, whilst he, Thomas Tew, was an 
Englishman born and bred. 

" Ye've made a fine little nest for yourself here, Misson,” he 
said, gulping down a king’s brandy. " Damned if I don’t come 
and join ye in it.” 

The dusky blue eyes of the Frenchman eyed him for a moment. 

" Captain Tew,” said Misson, '* no man joins me without my 
permission. This is a republic of free men, believing in God, and 
eschewing the evils of such governments where men endure injus¬ 
tice. All men here are equals—are brothers. But every family 
must have a head, and I am the head of this. You are welcome 
as my guest] but if you wish to become one of us, you must accept 
and conform completely to the principles in which this state was 
founded.” 

" By God! ” cried Tew, slamming down his glass. " Say you 
so! My name is Tew, sir—Captain Thomas Tew. No person 
gives me orders. I’ll come in with ye—and give ye my hand on 
it—but I’ll take the skin off any grog-swiller that tells me he is 
my equal. I’ll have no truck with it! ” 

" Then, sir,” said Misson, in anger, " there is no further reason 
for speech between us. You, in your arrogance, your tyrannical 
assumption of superior rights, and your blasphemous utterance, 
can have no place in Libertatia.” 

"By God! " repeated Tew, getting to his feet. His sword- 
hand twitched and his hip swung forward his sword-hilt. 

" Nay, gentlemen! ” said Caraccioli, who had been sitting with 
them in the coolness of Misson’s green-painted room. He rose 
and interposed his sinewy frame between the angry pair. “ Nay, 
gentlemen, this is no way to carry ourselves. Let us be seemly.” 
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He laid persuasive hands on their shoulders and gently pushed 
them apart. He had been looking beyond the immediate point of 
quarrel, and saw in Tew, despite his shortcomings, a much-desired 
recruit to Libertatia’s forces. For by now news of the republic and 
its army of depredators had spread far abroad, and the Italian could 
foresee clearly the time when might would be sent out against 
them. Every first-class fighting man would be needed when the 
hour came to defend their dearly-won freedom, and there was no 
better fighting man than Tew, a sailor out of the same mould 
as Drake. To let Tew go away in bitterness would be a cardinal 
fault. Far better to win him back by diplomacy: the end would 
justify the means. With this object, Caraccioli now set about 
healing the breach with all the persuasive power of which he was 
the consummate master. At the end of an hour he had reconciled 
the two men as far as two such dissimilar spirits could be recon¬ 
ciled to each other. There would never be real friendship, but 
there would be mutual respect for each other’s qualities. And 
Tew, hearing Caraccioli, fell, as all men did, under the spell of 
that strange being, and made no more open sneers at the idea of 
equality. For his own part, he too could see the value of strength 
in numbers. The wide seas had been narrowing for him; the 
horizons held many seeking his destruction. Therefore might it 
well be for him to stop being a lone wolf—if only for a period. 
So did Captain Thomas Tew become a citizen of Libertatia. 

Misson, for ever itching for the deck beneath him, now set out 
in the Victoire northward. He was always happier at sea. Along 
the old Arab sea-lane the ship sailed, with the harbourless coast 
of Africa a dark mystery to the west, and the splendid waters of 
the sun untroubling. The Red Sea yawned in its cul-de-sac, in the 
baking distance of which one day a canal would cut the world. 
And one morning a cry from the crow’s-nest told of a sail. Into 
their view came a ship flamboyantly beating down the coast of 
Arabia. The faint rattle of antique armaments from this craft 
was a tongue-thrust at an elephant as the Victoire closed in and 
overwhelmed the weaker vessel without a scratching of her paint. 

What riches! This in very truth was a treasure ship, laden not 
only with gold and silver and jewels, but with many women- 
pilgrims bound for Mecca. Piteous was the terror of these ladies 
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confronted by the unbelievers. Wailing, the most Iamentous, broke 
out from all quarters of the ship, touching the heart of Misson 
with its piteousness so much that he decided to let them go free. 
Vain decision 1 Not even the " good captain ” could persuade his 
men that they were not sons of Adam. The sight of all those fair 
damsels swept away every other desire from the minds of the 
Liberi. Here were women!—stuff of which they had been so long 
denied. They needed wives, and wives they would have. Thus 
approached, Misson could do little else but yield. It was true: 
republics could not be maintained by men alone; without women, 
Utopias would come to an end. Without women, Libertatia could 
have no future. It was an uncommonly triumphant Victoire that 
obeyed the helm homewards. 

With the advent of the women into the land of the free, a new 
constitution of the model state was issued. Misson was elected 
" Lord Conservator, with all the ensigns of royalty to attend him ” 
—an office possibly suggested by the Protectorate of Oliver Crom¬ 
well in England fifty years earlier. Captain Thomas Tew was 
made Admiral of the Fleet, and Caracrioli, Secretary of State. 
Nor should it be thought that these were hollow titles, for the 
holders were remarkable men fully worthy of the dignities, capable 
of being rulers in fact as well as name, and of building up Liber¬ 
tatia to an importance in the world. 

The proclamation of the new constitution ended in speeches 
and feasting, and the concerted singing of the “ National 
Anthem ”: 

" Tramp it, men! 

Stamp it, men! 

So shall we see 

Daylight at last 

In the land of the free! ’’ 

Now came the attack Caraccioli had foreseen. To the brazen 
voice of the bells from the coast forts, the sails of five men-o'-war 
bearing Portuguese colours could be seen looming up in the morn¬ 
ing sunlight. Most impressive was this sight. Through his glass, 
Misson, on the platform of the look-out tower, discerned soldiers 
cr ammin g the decks, and all the formidable trappings of a large 
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landing party. The drums of war throbbed in the steamy flatness 
as the Liberi sped to their duty. 

The huge ships came foolishly close, unaware of the great 
power of the guns guarding the town, and of the superb gunnery 
of the men in charge of them. A shot took the foremost vessel’s 
mizzen fairly at the foot, and the mast swayed, poised, hung, 
slanted, and then came down slowly like a reluctant giant, at once 
causing the utmost confusion and injury throughout the length of 
the ship. A second ship took a ball over her bows that appeared 
to bounce across the foredeck. She yawed grievously, exposing 
her port side, with its rows of bearded soldiery, to the murderous 
accuracy of Misson’s gunners. The other three ships, seeing the 
formidable nature of the defence, stood out of effective range, 
leaving their brethren to take the full force of the batteries, which 
ultimately sank them. 

Meanwhile, the Victoire, with Tew on board, had slipped its 
cables to give sea-battle to the invaders, followed by the Bijou (a 
French brig on which was Caraccioli) and two other ships. These 
now, favoured by a developing land breeze, bore down on the 
three Portuguese men-o’-war, the Libertarian flag straining at the 
mastheads. With a manoeuvre worthy of the great sea-captain 
he undoubtedly was. Tew got the Victoire between two of the 
ships, raking them fore and aft with his broadsides as he passed. 
The Portuguese, as though still bemused by the unexpected 
strength arrayed against them, retaliated with ineffectual fire, and 
were at once harried by the other Libertarian ships coming up. 
The Bijou engaged the third ship, and for a time exchanged shot 
for shot at little more than two cables’ lengths. Then a great mis¬ 
fortune dimmed the impending victory. A ball, scraping across 
the quarterdeck, took off Caraccioli’s right leg. The colour was 
blotted out of his swarthy face as he fell in his own blood. A 
hurried tourniquet was applied and the stump dipped into a 
bucket of boiling pitch, Carraccioli did not lose consciousness 
ftor did he groan. 

Less than four hours after the Portuguese were first sighted, 
two of them lay under the waters of Diego Suarez Bay, one was 
Captured, and the remaining two were beating a retreat under 
every inch of sail they could pile on. So began and ended the 
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first organized attempt by a European Power to destroy the creation 
of the Utopians. 

After this proof of Libertatia's determination to uphold her 
sovereign state, Misson, with a crutched but unsubdued Caraccioli 
by his side, set to work to develop the surrounding lands on the 
principles of scientific agriculture, no doubt with the ultimate 
view of discontinuing piracy and constituting his state on a res¬ 
pectable basis. With this object in view, he sent an embassy to 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, that famous and fantastic king 
who hunted bears with a walking-stick, and once killed twenty 
Turks single-handed. Of this powerful monarch Misson sought 
protection, but unfortunately Charles had his head taken off by a 
cannon-ball before anything could come of the proposed alliance. 

Then the elements took a hand in a tale that was soon to be 
told. A party of Liberi being lost up coast, Tew, in the Victoire 
with three hundred men, set out in search of the missing. He 
was ashore with a search-party when a cyclone hurled itself out 
of the blue and sank the Victoire. The great warship, victor of 
a hundred battles, turned turtle and sank like a stone. No man 
on board her survived. It was a matter of moments. 

Meanwhile, back in Libertatia, beyond the palisades trouble was 
brewing. The savage tribe of the Betsimisaraka, long angered 
by the advent of the white men into their terrain, were gathering 
strength for an all-out attack on the coast-town. Keen eyes that 
watched and missed nothing had seen the departure of Tew with 
so large a number of men, and saw how weakened were the land¬ 
ward defences by the depletion. Came a night of no moon when 
the men from the jungle threaded endlessly and soundlessly to a 
rallying-point near the weak section. And when they were all 
come together, a signal sent them forward in their thousands upon 
the white kingdom. 

It was butchery. The guard were deavered as the living tide 
overwhelmed them. Propped on his crutch in the doorway of his 
house, where he had been seated over the plan of a new sanitary 
system, Caraccioli wielded a sword in his left hand, skewered a 
leaping savage, and then went down and was hacked to pieces. 
In a fort at the bay’s edge, Misson, who had been visiting the 
garrison when the frightful outcry disfigured the night, came 
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running forth at the head of his men, as the savages, having 
smitten their way through the town, came yelling down to the 
beach, an unspeakable horde made more monstrous by the gloom. 
To stay was to be annihilated. 

" To the ship! ’’ cried Misson. " It is the only hope! ” 

Not many reached the Bijou where she lay anchored two hun¬ 
dred yards from the shore, and only the muskets of the watchmen 
on board kept the toll from being deadlier than it was. Bullets 
halted the swarm, who otherwise would have taken to the water 
in pursuit. As Misson dragged his dripping body over the bul¬ 
warks, his heart was very heavy. Flames began to flicker from 
the land, grew larger and more frequent, and silhouetted the 
triumphant masses capering about the city of their conquest. The 
screaming of women, bundled off to some unspeakable pastime, 
sounded above the crackling of the burning wood. Smoke began 
to billow above Libertatia. 

With difficulty Misson roused himself to order the remnant of 
his subjects to make sail. The kingdom was ended. 

The Bijou picked up Tew and his party; and falling in with a 
Libertatian ship returning from a successful expedition, Misson, 
to the last, staunch in his equalitarian principles, divided the booty 
equally among the last of the Liberi. Then he and Tew parted 
company. In the Bijou, Misson laid a course to the south. What 
plans were in his grieved mind will never be known, for off Cape 
Enfantes the ship met the same fate as the Victoire, and Misson, 
King of Libertatia, disappeared from the knowledge of mankind. 

Such was the end of a most remarkable man and of an experi¬ 
ment as fantastic as any in human annals. Given a reasonable 
amount of luck there seems no reason why Libertatia should not 
have survived indefinitely in what was then a no-man’s-land. In 
that case, it would no doubt have scrapped its communism, along 
with its original piracy, and have become an outpost of European 
civilisation. Its origins would then have soon been forgotten, as 
those of so many other states have been. As it was, Libertatia 
remained a bisarre episode only. Had Dr. Lemuel Gulliver, the 
far-travelled contemporary of the pirates, dropped in at Libertatia 
in the course of his world-famous travels, even he—whether in 
Lilliput, Blefuscu, Laputa, or Brobdingnag—would never have 
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met more curious characters than were the shipmates of the 
quixotic Misson and " the learned Caraccioli." 

Tew, former Admiral of Libertatia, reached America, but could 
not keep away from the sea. While fighting a ship of the Great 
Mogul, ** a shot carried away the rim of Tew’s belly, who held 
his belly with his hands for some short space. When he dropped 
it, it struck such terror in his men that they suffered themselves 
to be taken without resistance.” 
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“ OTT! ” cried the tailor, putting down his goose. " What 

VT do you want? ” 

The December wind whistled down Little Chapel Street and 
thrust the man in the doorway forward. He staggered and 
coughed dolorously, muttered, and then fell asprawl a bale of 
doth. Alarmed, the little German needieman picked up a candle 
and held it so that the light fell on the intruder. The ruin of a 
proud face stared up at him and blue lips quivered, striving to 
speak. The tailor stopped and put out a hand to touch the icy 
brow. 

” Gott! ” he said. " It is he. He is dying.” 

And putting down the candle, he dragged the man through the 
shop into the back parlour and laid him on a frowsty pallet. 

It was King Theodore's death-bed. 

Many things had happened to the man dying in utter wretched¬ 
ness in that obscure shop in Soho. Fame and fortune beyond the 
ordinary had been his; comeliness had graced him, great power 
had been his, the mighty had heeded him, and a crown had been 
put on his head. Now, at 69, he lay a beggar—dying of hunger 
and despair. 

It was in 1687 that he was bom—Theodore Anthony Stephen 
Von Neuhoff, son of a Westphalian aristocrat and a Belgian 
lodging-house keeper’s daughter. Adolf, his father, had been 
studying for a theological degree at the University of Li6ge when, 
forced by his impoverished circumstances to fall behind with his 
rent, he had squared the account by marrying his landlord's 
daughter. This outrageous act had cut him off at once from his 
noble family, to whom caste was everything, and Adolf did not 
long survive his renegade act. He fathered a son, Theodore, and 
a daughter, Elizabeth, then died at the age of 30. After a period 
spent as mistress of Count de Mortagne, the widow married a petty 
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civil servant. As a parting expression of his regard, the Count 
took the children off his ex-mistress’s hands and became their 
guardian. 

Count de Mortagne was at this time equerry to the Duchess of 
Orleans, a German princess of coarse appetites and with a hearty 
sort of good nature. This lady, from reasons of state married to 
Louis XIV’s brother, a pederast, had an invincible predilection 
for all things German. Therefore when the Count brought the 
Neuhoff children to her notice, and told her their sad story, the 
gross princess was touched, and thereupon arranged for Theodore 
to become a page in her household and for Elizabeth to be a 
maid-of-honour. Already Theodore was showing that charm of 
manner and handsomeness of person that were to lead him so far. 
Being handsome and winning, and being German, and being 
moreover remarkably intelligent, he soon became a favourite of 
Madame, and also of the Duke of Berry, grandson of the Sun 
King. At 17 he was master of the chief European languages, 
an expert horseman and swordsman. This was in 1704, when 
seven years of joyous service had been spent in the royal household. 

Needless to say, the only career for a gentleman of such training 
in that place and in that age was a military one. Accordingly 
Theodore was given a commission in the Imperial Army, and the 
autumn of the year saw him stationed in the Bavarian headquarters 
at Munich. He had his first taste of actual warfare when, after 
Blenheim, the allied troops wandered over the Bavarian frontier 
and he was called on to help dispel them. He behaved admirably 
in this affair. Leadership came to him as naturally as water to a 
duckling. He was beloved of the ladies, popular with men, and life 
would have been pleasant enough had he not lacked an essential 
ingredient. He had no money. And life without money, in any 
circumstances, is wearisome; but with a position " to keep up,” 
it is the very devil—a disaster worse than die plague. The plunder 
of war was there of course: a soldier’s pay was mostly loot; 
but plunder was scarce when the guns were silent, and one got 
into debt. That did not matter when creditors were merely 
tradesmen—tailors, jewellers, and such—but debts amongst gentle¬ 
men had to be met promptly. One could not owe money at cards. 

De Mortagne paid, but with a thoughtful brow. This really 
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would not do. The young fellow would be better off away from 
the enticements of the Bavarian capital. What, did the dog 
expect to behave like the lord of ten thousand acres when he had 
not a stick or a stone to his name? Damnation, he must pull in 
his horns. 

“ You will leave Munich,” wrote De Mortagne to his ward, 
" and take yourself to Strasburg. There you will join the regiment 
of my good friend the Duke of Birrenfelds. To him have I 
written concerning you. You must live as a soldier—not as a 
courtier.” 

Strasburg! Oh, the deadliness of that provincial garrison! 
The boredom! The rotting, vegetating, mirthless, destroying 
ennui! Theodore, true product of court circles, was no sooner 
at Strasburg than he looked around for a means of escape. Better 
a bullet in the brain than to be suffocated at Strasburg. In his 
need, he appealed to a friend, one of his former colleagues in the 
Pages’ Corps, the son of the Marquess de Dangean. His appeal 
was quickly answered. Theodore Von Neuhoff was appointed 
to a lieutenancy in the Furstenberg Horse, a regiment stationed 
two steps this side of paradise, at that Mecca of the nobly-bom— 
Versailles. But the rapturous departure from the wilderness led 
to a cold arrival. He was no longer in favour with the Duchess. 
His conduct since he had been away had offended her deeply, 
apprised as she had been by Mortagne with the story of Theodore’s 
extravagance. 

” You have displeased me,” she said, looking unsmilingly at 
the blond young man who had bowed before her. She eased her 
stays and winced over a touch of indigestion. ’* It was not well 
done to spend all that money when you had no money to spend.” 

” But, Madame-” 

" No, say nothing. Leave me now.” 

She waved imperiously and fumbled with her laces as the door 
dosed on her fallen favourite. She belched, frowned, sighed, and 
shook her head. 

Quite a lot of bitterness was in Theodore as he left the presence. 
After all, he was a nobleman, despite the fact that his grand¬ 
parents had never acknowledged him. Yes, there it was—he was 
unacknowledged: that was the rub that chafed so harshly. Therein 
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lay his vulnerability. Had he been begot ia a nobler bed than 
that of his common Belgian mother, he would not now be humbled 
with the accusation of having no money. The young man fretted 
over his " wrongs/' closing his eye to the fact that, no matter how 
noble his family, it was lade of money that had brought his father 
to a lowly marriage. The House of Neuhoff had pride but no 
purse. There was penury behind the battlements as well as dis¬ 
pleasure, But Theodore thought not of that. Bruised by the 
rebuff, discontented with his meagre resources, he strode into the 
night dwelling upon his humiliation. One thing he had decided: 
he would seek no further for Madame’s patronage. And another 
thing: he would get money. How he got it would not matter, 
so long as he got it. Without money life was hollow; poverty 
crippled everything. Beauty perished, love died, fires dwindled, 
courtesy trembled, respect sank, the wind blew cold, when the 
pockets were empty. Money was the absolute. Its possession was the 
first condition of happiness, of fulfilment, of power. Poverty was 
the arch-enemy of all the virtues, the pestilence that rotted a man’s 
soul and made him fester with cowardice, self-distrust, furtiveness, 
hypocrisy, and an enfeebled will. Poverty robbed the world of 
poetry, music, and great pictures. Money—no mastery without 
money. 

Yon Neuhoff's face tautened as he went through the Versailles 
night. From the distance came the sound of violins and laughter, 
and the crisp breeze brought the acrid smell of urine from the 
base of the palace walls where, in the fashion of the time, the 
gentlemen had stepped aside to relieve themselves. Theodore 
turned round by the lake and looked at the stars reflected in the 
water. Two stars lay like diamonds across the shadow of his 
breast. He would not be poor. 

So, in this mind, Theodore Von Neuhoff met the man who, 
above all others, was to help him on his way to a throne. This 
man had once come to the same conclusion as Theodore. He had 
had no money, and realizing its necessity in his scheme of life, 
had married a wealthy heiress. This man was Baron Von Goertz, 
a Franconian nobleman, whose family was connected remotely 
with Theodore’s own. He was a grand schemer in an age of 
grand schemers; his aims were as wide as the bounds of Europe, 
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and his dealings had to do with kings, parliaments, great men of 
state, plotters, and spies. 

When he first saw Theodore, Von Goertz was the accredited 
agent of the Duchy of Holstein, and he was deeply engaged in a 
plot to put the Chevalier St. Georges—that is, James Stuart, son 
of the recently deceased exiled King of England—on the English 
throne. This plot involved Von Goertz in frequent travelling 
from one capital to another. He needed a man he could rely on 
to act for him when he was out of France. Scanning possible 
candidates, the Franconian's cold blue eye had finally rested on 
NeuhofiF, and there paused. Ah, yes, this would seem to be the 
one for his purpose, this prepossessing young officer with the lean 
purse and the proud head. He invited Theodore to his apartment, 
and after much trencher-work had been accomplished and the 
tantalus placed within easy reach, the Baron dabbed his mouth, 
inserted a toothpick, undid the three bottom buttons of his 
brocaded waistcoat, and spoke. 

Thus began the adventures of Theodore Von Neuhoff. From 
that hour his life was to be as improbable as a Hollywood version 
of history, except that each improbability actually occurred. Indeed, 
the period was one that seemed specially made for the adventurer, 
the man of ambition, who had the courage of the sword, and 
brains, and who was not unduly weakened by moral scruples. 
Europe was a mass of intrigue, riddled with plots and counter¬ 
plots, and ever-shifting lines of demarcation. Europe was an 
involved political game with kings, queens, and bishops constantly 
changing position, and innumerable pawns nibbling mischief. 
Charles XII, the brilliant military King of Sweden, was on the 
rampage. Peter the Great, the dynamic Tzar of Russia, was 
covetously looking westward, as was the King of Poland. England, 
as always, was manoeuvring with bags of gold for the " Balance of 
Power.” Alliances were always being re-shaped. It was the age 
of the spy and the back-stair assassin; it was the epoch of the 
courier, of cloaked men riding through the night with sealed 
papers, and of whispered consultations by candlelight; it was 
a time most polished in manner, most brutal in conduct; it was an 
era of epigram, of powder and scent, and cloak and dagger. It 
was a day of extremes: of saintliness, scoundrelism, intensest 
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light, darkest shadow, supreme art, utter barbarism. It was a 
colourful time. And Von Goertz was completely of his time— 
the cultivated diplomat par excellence. 

As a page of the Versailles Court, Theodore had known well the 
ill-shaped son of James II. This was a fact that Von Goertz 
valued, for Von Neuhoff’s intimacy with Prince James would make 
the young Westphalian a better advocate of the Stuart cause. In 
brief, Von Goertz’s reason for wishing to put the Old Pretender 
on the throne of England was simple: he wanted England to aid 
Holstein and Sweden against aggression from Russia, Denmark, 
and other nations. Queen Anne, the reigning English monarch, 
would one day die (and enrich the language with a pregnant sen¬ 
tence). When this day fell, and if George of Hanover succeeded 
Anne, there would be small chance of resisting an aggressor, for 
George himself had a predatory eye. A Stuart, however, restored 
to the English throne through the help of Von Goertz, would 
bring the might of England to prevail against any who attacked 
the Baron’s friends. Therefore, James Stuart was the man for 
whom the plotting and canvassing must go on. 

As private secretary to Von Goertz, Theodore was plunged at 
once into the maelstrom of intrigue. He became familiar with all 
the undercurrents rushing murkily beneath the surface of the 
diplomatic world; and as the Baron’s deputy, when the Baron was 
post-hasting to some whispering rendezvous, Von Neuhoff learned 
to handle secret affairs as effectively as his master. The years 
sped; patterns changed; venues shifted. Here was Theodore 
reciting Racine to Charles of Sweden on Turkish soil. Here was 
Theodore in Constantinople persuading a loan from an English 
banker. Here was Theodore in Vienna, telling the Old Pretender 
that the Jacobite invasion of England was imminent. Here was 
Queen Anne well and truly dead and George of Hanover on the 
English throne, and Theodore travelling all over the Continent 
taking messages to the Jacobites. He is in Paris. He is over the 
Pyrenees and on his way to Madrid to offer the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, in the Pretender’s name, the restoration of Gibraltar 
and Minorca in exchange for aid to the Jacobite cause. As his 
carriage churned up the dust of the vast Castilian plain, a gallop¬ 
ing horseman drew rein long enough to cry: 
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" Hola! voyagem. Le rot Louis c’est mart!" 

A fell blow, this. With the Sun King dead, would Cardinal 
Alberoni now give assistance? Louis had been a staunch ally of 
the cause. Had he still lived, Alberoni would almost certainly 
have given his support, if only to ensure that a restored Pretender 
gave to Spain what he otherwise would have given to France. 
But now? Theodore darkened with anxiety. But now would the 
astute Italian agree to side with the Jacobites, with the new King 
of France a mere babe, or would he treat with the Hanoverian 
George? Giulio Alberoni, son of a Parma gardener, and past- 
master in the art of dissembling, dissembled. He greeted the 
young man with exquisite courtesy, flattered him unobviously, 
regaled him royally, listened to him earnestly, and deftly avoided 
the vulgarity of yes or no. The favourite of Philip V was too 
experienced an intriguer to show his hand too quickly: a suddenly 
revealed hand can look uncommonly like a fist. And a fist can 
turn a would-be friend into a potential foe. 

" You speak my language so beautifully," said the Cardinal, 
“ that I could think myself bade in my own country. Have you 
visited Italy? ” 

The conversation purred on urbanely. Theodore, inwardly 
chafing, responded in kind. After all, he was in the land of 
manana, the land of siesta and serenade. He must not be too 
northern. Alberoni had an insidious charm that flattered all who 
came within its orbit. He showed much interest in Theodore 
himself, and suggested that a gentleman of Von NeuhofFs quality 
would be indeed welcome in the service of His Most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain. Theodore could not restrain a flush of pleasure 
at this compliment, but he respectfully demurred. 

" You axe honourable, sir," said the Cardinal, " and a man of 
honour is a jewel of God. Your refusal exalts you; but if fortune 
changes, remember me.” 

Time in Madrid passed inconclusively until Von Goertz sum¬ 
moned Theodore to the Hague. Peter the Great was in Holland 
and events were moving quickly in the Jacobite favour. Theodore 
was needed for a task of supreme importance. 

By the grey North Sea, Theodore, with the stains of travel but 
barely removed, heard with some astonishment the great mission 
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entrusted to him. He was to take a letter written by the Tzar 
himself to England, and there he was to place the letter in the 
hands of the leader of the Jacobite faction in London. The letter 
was a written promise that Russia would give armed support to 
the Jacobite uprising. Von Neuhoff was momentarily over¬ 
whelmed, not so much by the danger of his mission, as by the 
faith shown by the Tzar in his integrity. Such a document, if 
disclosed to the wrong people, could raise hell and set the cannons 
booming over every frontier. Such a document could spell un¬ 
imaginable disaster to its bearer. It was a great trust; and it was 
an exalted Theodore who came over the wintry sea and landed in 
darkness in England on a smugglers’ beach. He entered London 
in the howling darkness of a February morning, and stumbled his 
way with a nameless guide to the Swedish Legation, where Count 
Gyllenborg, the Swedish Minister, who was in the Jacobite plot, 
awaited his coming. 

But on that same morning a man named Daniel Defoe was very 
busy. Defoe, a prodigious pamphleteer, and journalist, who was 
to become a permanent name in literature, as a member of the 
British Secret Service, had discovered certain facts about the 
Swedish Legation that needed to be investigated. Even as Theodore 
trudged through the blackness of St. James’s Parish, Daniel and 
his men were swarming through the Count's house searching for 
incriminating documents by the light of horn lanterns, and 
scanning the features of the harshly roused inmates of the man¬ 
sion, hoping to find a declared Jacobite. Theodore was already 
in the courtyard, staring up at the lights moving at every window, 
when a servant of the Legation came up from an area, and recog¬ 
nizing the Baron by a password, gabbled in French the tidings, 
urging Theodore to flee. Theodore required no urging. He 
realized at once the incalculable damage his discovery would’bring 
about. He returned to Holland by the way he had arrived, to be; 
congratulated on his resource and quick-wittedness. Nevertheless, 
disaster was looming up. 

Holland, apprised by England of the finding of papers in 
London involving Sweden and Von Goertz in a Jacobite plot, 
clapped the Swedish Minister to the Hague and Baron Von Goertz 
into gaol, without a blink for this breach of diplomatic immunity. 
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Io doing this, they overlooked Von Goertz’s assistant. Theodore 
again rose to the occasion. He gathered together all the Baron's 
papers, lodged the bulk of them at the Spanish Embassy for safe 
keeping, and then sped to the Tzar at Loo, and there handed to 
the monarch the papers in which the Russian Emperor himself was 
implicated in the Jacobite plans. As a reward for this timely 
service, Peter exerted himself to have Von Goertz released from 
prison. Theodore’s star was shining bright. For his enterprise 
he was appointed Swedish Minister to Spain. Then Charles XII 
had his head blown off at the siege of Frederickshall. Deprived 
of his powerful master, Von Goertz was arrested by his political 
enemies. Theodore, whose appointment as Minister was auto¬ 
matically cancelled by Charles’s death, saw the red light and 
managed to board a ship sailing for Danzig. He had reached 
Paris when the news came to him that Baron Von Goertz had 
been beheaded by his countrymen. 

New life was emerging. The trees in the Bois were tremulous 
in their springtime dress, and the blood exulted in the sweet air 
of the maturing year of 1719. But no exultation was in the 
33-years-old Baron Von Neuhoff as he paced the French streets 
with downcast head. To have been so near triumph and now be 
plunged so deeply into the slough of impotent nonentity was 
almost too much to be borne. His dream of wealth and power 
had died as surely as the Baron Von Goertz’s head had left its 
owner’s shoulders. His spirits were at their nadir and his purse 
was at its lightest when an encounter with the Scottish financial 
wizard John Law put him in the way of making some money. 
Then he recalled the invitation the Cardinal Alberoni had made 
him, and taking a quill he wrote a letter to Madrid. 

But, of course, the Cardinal had not forgotten him. An ornately 
sealed missive came to Paris, full of compliments and polite 
expressions, and once more Theodore went into Castile, where the 
Old Pretender now lived, his Jacobite regiments ready for the 
long-awaited day. The young Baron was warmly received, but 
his service with the Cardinal was of brief duration. Alberoni fell 
out of favour with Philip, was given 24 hours to leave Madrid, 
and five days to get out of Spain. Fate again had smitten Theo¬ 
dore, and for the first time the thought came into his mind that 
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he was cursed to be frustrated. The thought was transient, but it 
was to recur with increasing vehemence in the sombre years ahead. 

Now, in Alberoni’s stead, had come a Dutchman, a man named 
William Ripperda, a boastful person who, of his magnanimity, 
granted Theodore employment as a spy. This was a come-down 
to be sure, but the faint howling of the wolf left Theodore little 
choice but to accept the degrading occupation. He lived well 
enough on the crumbs that fell into his lap; also he took unto his 
bosom a wife, but unwisely, for the lady, one Mary Sarsfield, a 
lady-in-waiting of the Old Pretender’s court, turned out to have 
an edged tongue, a flaring temper, and was not a satisfying bed- 
partner, although she gave him a son. 

His Spanish days were numbered, however. In 1723, Ripperda 
was brought down and cast out by a nationalist movement led by 
a proud and jealous nobility. The Dutchman fled, and Theodore’s 
occupation was gone. He was not unduly regretful. Spain's way 
of life was not his. He detested the Romish customs, the dirt, 
the laziness. He hated his nagging wife. He left Madrid with¬ 
out a word of explanation or farewell, and with never a look 
behind. All that was over. In Paris he revealed some Spanish 
diplomatic secrets to the French. At the Hague he informed the 
Austrian Minister of some anti-Austrian movements. Then he 
dropped out of the picture. 

How Theodore lived for the next few years is a matter of con¬ 
jecture, for there is no certain history of his movements. The next 
clear glimpse we get of him is in London in 1727, lying in bed 
in a garret, as much behind with the rent as his father had been 
before him in Belgium, and up to his eyes in petty debts, with all 
his possessions sold or in pawn, and the bailiffs breaking down his 
locked door to haul him off to the Fleet. To be put in the Fleet 
was often to be imprisoned for life; for unless one paid the credi¬ 
tors who sent one there, one did not come out. And how could 
you pay your creditors when you were in prison for having nothing 
with which to pay? At a later date, Dickens was to put this tragi¬ 
comic question again and again into indelible print. In the Baron’s 
day no one bothered with such trifles. Men rotted their lives away 
for a debt of a few guineas, while their families starved. To be 
in debt was worse than unforgiveable: it was not respectable; and 
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not to be respectable, then as now, was the worst offence of which 
an Englishman could be guilty. 

Not being an Englishman the Baron Von Neuhoff did not 
believe this. He resisted the theory, and struggled with the officers 
of the law who, stepping over the broken door, laid hands on him 
and pulled him out of bed. Weakened by privation, Theodore had 
little chance against the beef-and-beer worthies. He was half-way 
down the stairs in their grasp when two well-dressed men, pre¬ 
ceded by his landlord, came up the stairs demanding the Baron 
Von Neuhoff, and eyeing with much disfavour the descending 
company. These could not be new creditors: they were too clean. 

"I am the Baron Von Neuhoff,’’ gasped Theodore. "Pray, 
gentlemen, forgive the unfortunate situation in which you discover 
me. If I could release myself from the close attention of these 
fellows, I would be at your service.” 

The momentary surprise of the newcomers at this disclosure 
passed as they gathered in the implication of the scene. The taller 
of the two men raised a hand as the law-officers thrust forward. 

" Stand away from this gentleman,” he said in a voice of author¬ 
ity. " Your matter will be attended to.” 

It was strange but it was true. The two men were emissaries of 
Count Zitzendorff, the Imperial Chancellor of Austria. They had 
been searching high and low for Theodore and had found him in 
the proverbial nick of time on the staircase of a sordid rookery. It 
was a speedy matter to pay off the sums Theodore owed, to pro¬ 
cure him an immediate change of clothing, and at a discreet table 
in a near-by inn reveal to him the reason for all this. Theodore’s 
years of work in the high places of Europe had not been in vain 
after all. Zitzendorff, looking for a man of approved parts in 
the diplomatic game, and having failed to find a man to come up 
to his exacting demands, had at last thought of the young West¬ 
phalian aristocrat who had been of service to him in the past. 

" Where is Von Neuhoff? ” he had said, exasperated by some¬ 
one’s stupidity. " Where is he? Find him, and bring him to me." 

So Theodore, once more in fine raiment and high heart, went 
to Austria. 

Corsica, land of the vendetta, birthplace of Napoleon, sticks up 
jaggedly like a great fang from the Mediterranean. It is a place 
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of dark mountains and dark men, dark passions and dark history. 
At the time Theodore went to Vienna, Corsica was a dependency 
of Genoa, the city-state of ancient splendour now in the days of 
its decline. A failing Genoa had found it difficult to keep the 
turbulent Corsicans subdued and had called upon Austria to help 
them in this task. Austrian soldiers had been sent and had res¬ 
tored order to the fringes of the island with muskets and cannon. 
This pleasing result had prompted the Genoese to ask for more help 
from the Austrian Emperor in order to subdue the entire island. 
This was all very well, but emperors want profit as well as praise. 
It would be better to have a complete report on the Corsican 
situation, but a secret report, so that Austria would know exactly 
what could be gained for herself by the aid she had given. The 
best man for such an undertaking was found: Theodore Von 
Neuhoff, being but newly come from the depths, took the first 
definite step to his throne. 

He reached Genoa in the guise of an English merchant, a prim 
Anglo-Saxon with eyes only for business, and his aspect full of 
balance sheets and bills of lading. He who had known England 
so intimately could play the part to perfection, and in the sunlight 
he strode and bargained as to the manner born. But after business 
hours, when twilight and night commingled, it was a different 
Theodore who listened, and saw, and probed, and finally found 
his way to a house in the Strada Balbi and into the presence of 
Canon Orticoni, the head of the Corsican revolutionary movement 
on the mainland, to whom he revealed himself in his true identity. 
Long was the talk that went on between the two men in the lofty 
room warmed wanly by a charcoal pan, lighted by bluish candles, 
with the ceiling-high window shuttered and the smell of old books 
pervading the atmosphere. 

Orticoni denounced the Genoese as tyrants. He was a fanatical 
home-ruler and had a prodigality of grievances which he revealed 
to Theodore while pacing with turned-in toes up and down the 
room. Ah, if the Austrian Emperor but knew the full count of 
the wrongs inflicted on his beloved country by the rapacious 
Genoese, would his Imperial Majesty continue to aid the wrong¬ 
doer? No.no. No godly king could lend himself knowingly to 
such baseness. His Majesty was misinformed about the true state- 
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of affairs. Would the Baron Von Neuhoff not enlighten the august 
ear? Indeed the Baron would. The Baron's mind was filling 
with a large picture as he listened to the cleric’s woes, a picture in 
which he himself, freed at last from all subservience, was the 
dominant object. He promised Orticoni, in the Austrian 
Emperor’s name, that justice would be done to the gallant Corsi¬ 
cans, and without delay he sent his report back to ZitzendorfF, in 
which he represented the islanders as a badly-used people and the 
Genoese as the harsh oppressors of a worthy and honourable race. 
Moreover, he pointed out that there were four leading Corsicans 
incarcerated in Genoa, their crime being loyalty to their country 
and consequent opposition to their overlords. The result of Theo¬ 
dore's championship was swift. The Doge of Genoa was ordered 
to release the prisoners at once. At the same time, the Imperial 
troops were withdrawn from the island. The released men 
brought back to their country a story of a nobleman who had 
promised to become the liberator of Corsica, a fine, influential 
man who had assured them of his undying interest in their fight 
for freedom. He was a splendid being. They owed to him their 
personal liberty, and the day would come when he would 
free them from the hated foreign yoke. This he had promised 
them; this they believed. And this indeed was what Baron Von 
Neuhoff now fully intended to do. But it was not for Austria 
that he now planned to usurp the Genoese. It was for himself. 

However, he could not at once reveal his intention to the world: 
that would simply mean his dismissal from Vienna and the ruin 
of his secret plans. First he would have to gain allies and the 
necessary funds with which to fulfil his grand scheme. It was 
therefore a dissembling Theodore who came back to Vienna and 
made his report to his master, skilfully understating the Corsican 
situation, and m aking it appear quite evident to the Chancellor 
that such a small, settled affair as the Corsican episode was no 
longer worthy of his attention. So Theodore began his double 
game, journeying about the Continent on Austrian diplomatic 
business, but secretly seeking aid for his own darling purpose. 

Who the most likely to help him? Theodore, whose knowledge 
of European politics was second to none, examined potential 
allies in turn, and then unerringly turned to Turkey—Turkey, the 
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untractable, the sullen, the wary, the waiting. Turkey, the one¬ 
time master of the Middle East, had ever been resentful of her 
defeats at Lepanto and Vienna, and her subsequent relegation to 
the role of worn-out lion, no longer to be feared. Her integral 
aggressiveness for ever smouldered. She would leap at the first 
opportunity to repay the smarts the Empire had given her. Say, 
then, she was offered the tremendous Corsican forests out of which 
to build ships, and say she was offered the use of Corsica as a base 
from which to launch an attack against her age-old foe, would 
she not in return give Theodore all the help he wanted? Would 
she not give gold and supplies—ships, victuals, armaments, and 
all the necessities of a fighting army? It would not be an easy 
matter to approach the Sultan: so many obstacles had to be over¬ 
come before the royal person could be directly addressed. But 
once gain an audience with that lofty mortal . . . Theodore went 
to Constantinople. 

Stamboul was not new ground to Baron Von Neuhoff: he had 
been there before when the great Swedish Charles was on Turkish 
soil. The swarming, filthy lanes of the immemorial city, with all 
the impossible smells, had contained his shadow more than once. 
But to get beyond Babi Humayon, the Sublime Porte, was not an 
easy matter. Yet fortune smiled on Theodore, for in the city at 
that time was a renegade Frenchman, one the Comte de Bonneval, 
who, dissatisfied with his treatment by his own country, had gone 
over wholly to the Turks. Now, under his new description of 
Osman Pasha, circumcised, scented, pensioned, and well-esteemed, 
he was a true son of Allah, and like most converts, was more 
patriotic than the native-born. His one aim in his new life was 
to further the interests of his adopted country. He had the ear 
of the Sultan. To him came Theodore, who, drawing the Pasha 
apart, regaled him with recollections of life at Versailles, and 
finally, having won the liking of the convert, told him of his real 
mission, beseeching the Pasha to gain for him the Sultan’s support. 

Nothing loth to be of service in a cause that would restore the 
splendour of Turkey, by striking at the hated Empire, de Bonneval 
at once expressed his pleasure and willingness to do all that he 
could for his new friend. He introduced him to Prince Francis 
Rakoczi, the ci-devant ruler of Transylvania, who, deprived of his 
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kingdom by the Austrian Emperor, was now in an anomalous 
position in Turkey, being at once virtually a prisoner there, but 
at the same time being allowed every honour and unrestriction of 
movement within the realm. Rakoczi was even more fervent than 
de Bonnevai in his approval of Theodore’s plan. 

"My noble friend, you are indeed a liberator! ” he cried, 
saluting Theodore on each cheek, while jewels appeared in his 
eyes. " Oh, at last, at last there is a light shining through the 
long darkness! ’* 

Then majesty itself put the seal on Theodore’s initial success. 
The Sultan Mahmoud, listening to Osman Pasha's account of 
Theodore’s well-detailed plan, nodded his approval. He would 
support the Baron Von NeuhoiT. Let it be made known to all 
the princes of the Faithful. Accordingly a magnificent document 
was prepared, to which the Sultan put his name, calling upon all 
men of the true faith to give Theodore, Baron Von Neuhoff, 
every assistance in their power, for a new crusade against the 
Unbeliever was afoot. Thus armed, Theodore, attired in a flow¬ 
ing green cloak and red trousers, went on a tour of the Moslem 
courts, leaving his powerful allies discussing the plans for attack¬ 
ing the Empire through the Balkans, Dalmatia and Liguria, when 
the Baron's arrangements had been completed. 

It was with a sunburst in his heart that Theodore crossed to 
Africa and began his visits to the Beys and Sultans. Yet hardly 
had he left the Sultan Mahmoud’s realm than the ill-luck which 
dogged him at every point in his career once more struck him 
deadly blows. Rakoczi died, and the new prospect of a war with 
Persia constrained the Sultan to postpone indefinitely the great plan 
for the invasion of the Empire. Of these tidings Theodore natur¬ 
ally did not become aware at once. His reception along the golden 
shores of Africa was triumphant. Mahmoud’s letter proved the 
" Open, Sesame ” to the countenance of the Moslem rulers, and 
they gave him many gifts. Through Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis 
went Theodore, being feted and collecting subscriptions. The 
warmth of his- welcome exceeded all his expectations, and the 
evidence of the popularity of his plan raised his spirits to the 
conviction that success must be his. In Tunis he made a clever 
move by purchasing the freedom of two Christian slaves and send- 
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ing them on to Corsica in advance of his own coming. They 
would prepare the ground well for the Liberator. 

At last Theodore made his last bargain, granted his final trading 
concession, endorsed his parting promise of advantages to come, 
and pocketed his last gift of gold. Then, chartering an English 
ship, he loaded it with all manner of warlike stores and clothing, 
and much foodstuff, and with the Cross of St. George at the peak, 
he hoisted his sails for his kingdom, and arrived in the Bay of 
Aleria on 12th March, 1736. 

The repatriated Christians had spread his gospel well. The 
cheers that greeted his ship as she nosed her way into the bay were 
like the crashing of breakers on a reef. Before he landed, Theo¬ 
dore sat in his cabin and wrote a message to the Corsicans which 
he sent on ahead of him, addressed to a chief named Giafferi: 

" If you choose me as your king, I ask only that you give me 
power to grant liberty of conscience to men of other nationalities 
and other creeds who may assist us in our endeavours.” 

That simple message was hailed by a resumption of cheering; 
and then Theodore himself came into their midst to be greeted 
by a great, glad shouting of " Liberator! " followed by the roaring 
of the supreme word of his heart—“King! ” To him in that 
moment it seemed that the world was his. Alas, he had yet a 
bitter lesson to learn, for even as he looked proudly on the 
gathered masses, thinking them to be united in the cause of free¬ 
dom, dissension was riddling the ranks like an insidious disease. 
To people so religiously bigoted as the Corsicans, liberty of con¬ 
science was merely another term for heresy. In all other ways 
except their common religion the Corsicans were a disunited 
people, split up into cliques, dwelling overmuch on their rights 
and wrongs, touchy on points of '* honour,” harbouring revengeful 
thoughts, gathering vendettas, brooding over slights, developing 
grudges, and jealous with all the frightful intensity of primitive 
natures of each other’s advantages, supposed or actual. There was 
in particular in Theodore’s audience a chief named Paoli, father 
of that General Paoli of whom so much was later written. He 
had considered himself the most important of the rebels, and it 
was a severe blow to his pride that the letter had been addressed 
to Giafferi. To make his presence felt, he at once decried the 
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idea of religious toleration, and a buzz of agreement from those 
about him sent a small wrinkle twitching on Theodore’s wide 
brow. So! It would not be all easy sailing. Well, he would be 
the master, let them bray as they would. 

The matter was referred to Canon Albertini. He pondered, 
and then gave judgment. Yes, there must be toleration. Paoli 
looked on the ground, and Theodore had made an enemy. Finally, 
the insurgent council agreed to Theodore’s proposals and signed 
their names accordingly. 

And on the 15th of April, in the year 1736, Theodore, Baron 
Von Neuhoff, was solemnly crowned as first King of Corsica, at 
Alsani. He had at last reached the summit. 

Here, then, the story should end, with Theodore securely 
enthroned in his rugged kingdom, with powerful allies to deter 
a would-be aggressor, and with peace come at last into his heart. 
He had all the qualities for kingly success. He was wise in diplo¬ 
macy, immense in energy, prepossessing, and of a personality 
charming and compelling. His own years had brought him a wide 
understanding of the world and the people in it. His courage 
was superb. With a united people at his back he could have 
founded a Corsican royal line and changed history. But it was 
not to be. He was in a house divided against itself, and not even 
his enormous vitality could save the house from falling. 

Not all at once did the cracks appear. The Corsicans, jubilant 
at the thought of escape from foreign thraldom, fired a feu de joie 
and celebrated in wine and song. When their new king announced 
the issue of a constitution to his kingdom, a chief item of which 
being the abolition of the crushing taxes they had endured, the 
jubilation grew. Europe for a time was unaware of the true 
identity of the monarch, news of whose crowning had come to it 
on the trade winds, and some speculation went about as to who 
he was. Many thought him to be either the exiled Spanish premier, 
Ripperda, or the Pretender to the English throne, James Stuart. 
When the truth was known, laughter arose derisively. A mere 
adventurer posing with an oak garland on his brow! Far abler 
than the Spaniard or the Scot, the German baron was deaf to 
derision. He knew his power and his purpose. When the cele¬ 
brating was over, he marshalled his forces for the casting out of 
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the Genoese, and then he found he had not a nation for his sub¬ 
jects but a collection of fiercely differing parties. 

To a man other than Theodore this discovery would have been 
crushing. He set about righting it. By sheer strength of will he 
restrained an open struggle between Paoli and Giafferi. He 
exhorted, drilled, led. He had a fine military brain and his 
expeditions against the Genoese holding forces would have been 
successful had not quarrels broken out anew among his people 
when victory was in sight. San Pellegrino, Bastia—one after the 
other the chief positions held by the enemy were almost captured. 
Almost! Flaring jealousies, childish insistence on precedence, 
the resurrection of vendettas, and the consequent dissipation of 
his fighting strength, again and again foiled him. Treason also 
came to his discomfort. One of his leaders accepted a bribe of 
30 pieces of gold to deliver the King into the hands of the 
Genoese. Discovered in this treachery, the wretch was executed— 
and all his family, by the law of the vendetta, at once became the 
king’s enemies. Folly was added to folly. When Theodore’s 
ship arrived at Aleria with fresh supplies, he despatched three 
parties of men under separate commanders to take delivery of the 
stores. Once their hands were on the goods the inevitable 
quarrelling broke out. Shots were fired. A Genoese warship, 
attracted by the uproar, came into the bay and captured everything. 

The expeditions led by Theodore himself were always successful. 
With a nucleus of German mercenaries, deserted from the Geno¬ 
ese, he welded together a fighting column which did great deeds. 
But try as he would, and no man could have tried more, he could 
never get a united army. November came, and the Genoese were 
not only still in possession of all the key positions of the island, 
but had been able to reinforce their strength. Theodore reviewed 
the situation. His resources were dwindling fast; he would have 
to seek further aid. A little sick, but undestroyed in spirit, he 
left the government of Corsica in the hands of the three leaders 
he could most trust, appointing them as regents in his absence, 
and sailed to Leghorn. 

No sooner was he on the mainland than the Doge of Genoa 
set assassins on his trail and used every trick to induce the govern¬ 
ments of die countries through which Theodore passed to send 
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the King of Corsica back to Genoa as a prisoner. But the assassins 
failed to assassinate and the appeals for extradition went un¬ 
attended. Theodore was received wherever he went with all the 
respect and recognition due to his royal rank. Great as was the 
slander hurled by the Genoese, just so much greater was the 
approbation given him by the rest of the Europeans. A brave man 
will always be admired, especially when the odds seem to be 
heavily against him. True, the Genoese did succeed in putting 
Theodore in a debtors’ prison in Amsterdam, but a public sub¬ 
scription immediately raised the money for his discharge. It was 
then that he made a deal with a number of Dutch merchants: 
they were to supply guns and ammunition, and many other stores, 
in exchange for barrels of olive oil. When this had been agreed 
on, Theodore sent word to his regents informing them of the 
arrangement and stressing the importance of having the oil all 
ready for the Demoiselle Agathe when the ship arrived with her 
warlike stores. The vessel sailed, her holds bulging with the 
necessary material for the furtherance of the island’s struggle; 
but fate was now set dead against Theodore. The Demoiselle 
Agathe was intercepted in the Straits by a Spanish warship and 
taken to Oran. When at last a royal command came from Madrid, 
ordering the ship to be released immediately, censuring the inter¬ 
ceptors and commanding that Theodore be treated as a royal 
personage, time had been given to the Genoese to thwart the 
ship's safe arrival in Corsica. A flotilla of Genoese ships patrolled 
the Corsican waters, and the Demoiselle Agathe was compelled to 
return to Holland, having made her journey in vain. 

However, the Dutch tried again on a bigger scale. In 1738 
four larger ships set out from the Netherlands, heavily gunned, 
and this powerful little armada at last reached Corsica and furled 
its sails in Porta Vecchio. What acclamation from the crowds, 
jumping and waving in their thousands to greet the return of 
their long-absent king! Into this tumultous welcome Theodore 
stepped like a conqueror, as indeed he was, for had he not now 
the material with which to make his conquest complete. He 
looked about him with a bright face, raising his hand in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his rapturous subjects. But there was something 
missing—something important. What was it? His searching 
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gaze, looking beyond the articulating masses, suddenly darkened. 
Where was the oil? 

** Where is the oil? " 

He turned upon his chief men, escorting him smilingly. 

'* Where is the oil ? ” he thundered in a voice they had never 
heard before. 

There was no oil. 

Despite his most urgent orders that the barrels of olive-oil 
should be all waiting on the quay, to be at once put into the Dutch 
ships when the holds were emptied, there was not a single barrel 
in sight. 

Useless to find the answer to this damnable negation. No one 
took the blame. But why should there be a fuss about so slight a 
thing? There was plenty of oil to he had. It could be got. In the 
meantime, let the guns and ammunition be unloaded and the 
glorious fight for liberty continued. Standing there in the red 
sunlight, Theodore could have struck the stupid faces about him. 
God! was all to fail now after all his efforts? He turned to the 
Dutchmen close upon his heels. 

“ The oil will be yours as soon as ... ” 

“When? ” 

When? Weeks—months must elapse before so great a quan¬ 
tity could be shipped. He knew it. So did tire Dutch. He 
pleaded, he expostulated, he almost begged. His kingdom 
depended on their consent. But the hard-headed Dutchmen had 
no room for sentiment. They were business men. They traded 
for olive-oil—not for promises. Theodore returned to the 60-gun 
Preterod, and the argument continued. A violent storm sprang 
across the sea. To stay anchored in that bay was to risk destruc¬ 
tion. Hatches were battened down, anchors were raised, storm 
sails hoisted; and the ships stood away from the dark island— 
never to return. 

The King of Corsica was a fighter to the last ditch. Battered 
as he had been by one disaster after another, his belief in himself 
never faltered: his optimism was gigantic. Despite the cruel 
episode of the missing oil, despite the storm that had driven him 
away from his kingdom with the precious cargo sealed away from 
him, his great spirit did not give up. He tried again, and yet 
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again, to make a permanent kingdom out of that hate-ridden 
Mediterranean island. The years passed as he went from one 
court to another seeking help. He was received kindly, he was 
granted sums of money; but the interest of princes is not main¬ 
tained in failing causes. The light about Theodore began to Him 
Other interests were absorbing the attention of the great ones of 
Europe. France was reaching out imperially into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. So too was England. Corsica was a morsel each desired: 
therefore the plotting and the planning, the bribery and corruption, 
the double-dealing and the back-sliding, revolved now around the 
kingdom in the tideless sea. And Theodore reappeared in the last 
blaze of light of his career. 

It was on the quarterdeck of a flagship of the British Navy that 
the crowned King of Corsica made his final appearance in the 
arena. In December, 1742, H.M.S. Revenge came into the free 
port of Leghorn with Theodore on board. A Corsica friendly to 
England would benefit that country in face of France’s ambitions: 
ergo Theodore had the favour of the British Government and a 
squadron under Commodore Matthews was despatched to Cor¬ 
sica. At last, surely, Theodore’s triumph was to be made com¬ 
plete. But he had been so long away, and the vacillating islanders, 
having given an ear to the inducements of France and Spain, were 
less fervent than they had been. There were cheers, it is true, as 
the great anchors went plunging from the ships into the waters 
of the bay, but there was suspicion as well—suspicion on both 
sides. 

Theodore, warned in advance of the disloyalty of some of his 
subjects, sent an order to his chiefs to come aboard the Revenge 
and repeat their oath of allegiance to him. They came, swarming 
up the ship’s ladders like swarthy urchins, chattering like apes. 
There was no dignity in the meeting. The Corsicans acknow¬ 
ledged their king, but from him they demanded a guarantee that 
he had the power of England behind him before they would con¬ 
sent completely to obey his commands. This was ill enough, but 
when the dark-visaged islanders turned to the dignified British 
admiral and began to interrogate him in their uncouth way, that 
elevated mortal lost all patience. "What! Was an admiral of the 
Royal Navy to be questioned thus on the deck of his own ship 
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by a pack of unwashed savages! By God! The sailor empurpled 
and turned from them, ordering the Corsicans to be bundled back 
into their boats. 

The squadron sailed away. With blackness at last possessing his 
mind, Theodore watched his kingdom recede, oblivious of the 
sea wind that tore at his unprotected person, oblivious of all things 
but his one black thought. He had failed. 

Yes, he had failed. He was in the middle fifties and he knew 
that his last chance had come and gone, and that Corsica would 
never now be truly his. But not all at once was his failure appar¬ 
ent to the world. Great people were still happy to fete him. 
He was received and toasted by the eminent in all spheres; but 
inevitably now the path led downwards. One by one the salons 
and the embassies closed their doors against him. Gradually he 
stepped down from one impoverished condition to a worse one. 
His comeliness waned as the penurious years crowded in on him, 
and his wardrobe, once so rich and impeccably kept, began to 
reveal the disaster to his fortune. 

He lost touch with those who had been his friends, but the 
implacable enemies his ambitions had made for him lost none of 
their desire to bring him to utter grief. In England he sought 
asylum. For a brief period he was lionized by London society, 
and then, as he was no longer a man of substance, society dropped 
him and his future lay in the bitter obscurity of cheap lodging- 
houses. Finally, in 1749, the malevolence of the Genoese Govern¬ 
ment reached out and by means of a forgery put Theodore into the 
hands of bailiffs and into the King’s Bench Prison. The oppor¬ 
tunity to see a king in prison was too rare an event to be lost by 
the public. Crowds gathered to look upon him in his misery. 
For a time he was a popular entertainment; then he was left alone. 

In 1755 an amnesty gave freedom to Theodore. Before leaving 
the gaol he drew up an inventory: " That he is entitled to the 
kingdom of Corsica which he hereby assigns to the use of his 
creditors and hath nor more estate or effects but in right of that 
kingdom.” Then he disappeared in the filthy kennels of the 
metropolis, returning to the prison soon after in the last degrada¬ 
tion of rags and hunger, pleading to be re-admitted. He was 
given a corner of a stone floor for his nightly shelter. By day he 
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begged, and existed on crusts and the leavings of more successful 
beggars. Then came that fatal December day when he staggered 
into the shop of his humble countryman at 5, Little Chapel Street, 
and there ended his tragedy. To look upon him who had minted 
a coinage of his own, passers-by were charged one penny. 

Mr. Wright, " an opulent oilman of Compton Street,” came 
forward declaring for once in his life he would like to have the 
honour of burying a king. And Theodore the First—and the 
last—of Corsica lies, accordingly, in St. Anne’s, Soho. His 
memorial tablet was engraved with the epitaph composed by the 
wit and litterateur Horace Walpole: 

" Near this place is interred Theodore, King of Corsica, who 
died in the parish December 11th, 1756, immediately after leav¬ 
ing the King’s Bench Prison by benefit of the Act of Insolvency; 
in consequence of which he registered his Kingdom of Corsica 
for the use of his creditors. 

The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings; 

But Theodore this moral learned ere dead; 

Fate poured its lessons on his living head. 

Bestowed a kingdom but denied him bread.” 

The bill of the undertaker, Mr. Joseph Hubbard, amounted to 
£10 11s. 2d. Of this amount, one shilling was for ” Beer for 
the men.” 
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R UM, rape, and roguery—these were the chief characteristics 
of Chocolate Hole in Jamaica in the early eighteenth century, 
where the Caribbean sunshine shone on a section of humanity 
steeped to the eyebrows in vice and brutality. Piracy, naked or 
cloaked, haunted the steaming shore, rum slaked its thirst, and 
rape mollified its leisure hours. And if, like the negress in the 
story, most of the females " raped very easy,” yet no woman was 
safe outside the protection of her own house, and not always 
inside; while in the overshadowing Blue Mountains the Maroons 
were an ever-present menace to the well-being of the whites. 

In this place was born James Plantain, a ruffian notorious in an 
age of ruffians, who was “ given the best education his parents 
were possessed of, which was to swear, curse, and blaspheme." 
Added to this scholarship a natural cruelty was allowed to ripen 
into full fig in the immoral atmosphere of his birthplace, and the 
young Plantain had cut his first throat before he was eighteen and 
had presented society with three bastards. 

Only one vocation was possible for so ideal a type, and in due 
season Plantain became a henchman of Captain England, one of 
Jamaica’s most distinguished residents, a pirate of daring, fine sea¬ 
manship, and ferocity. Under the command of England, Plan¬ 
tain served an apprenticeship to the trade of buccaneering in which 
every branch of the business was indelibly impressed on him, 
until he was the complete master of his job. By this time the 
happy Caribbean was suffering from an intrusion of warship* 
bent on destroying the power of the pirates, and other seas were 
being sought for the display of the Jolly Roger, free from tiresome 
interruption. Tew and others had set the fashion for Eastern 
waters, so in the late teens of the century, on the quarterdeck of 
his " own ” ship, James Plantain rounded the Cape and started on 
a career of kingship. 

On the north-west comer of Nossi Dambo, on the shores of a 
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bay called Ranters Haven, there had been for some time a collec¬ 
tion of sea-sweepings lying low from justice. These candidates 
for Execution Dock were small fry in no state of organization, 
existing on the fringe of the island in a colony of small scattered 
groups, bickering with each other, waxing indolent in the warmth 
of their retreat. To them came Plantain like a north wind, an 
imperious figure, vital, green-eyed, huge-muscled, resolute, without 
fear, cynical, cruel, masterful, and aching with ambition. He was 
a natural leader—especially of such people; and after a brief 
argument or two, each ending with a mortal sword-thrust, Plan¬ 
tain was acknowledged chief of the colony. This accomplished, 
he set about creating a town on the lines of that of the ill-fated 
Libertatia; and such was his driving-power that in 1719 a solid 
township stood, protected by forts, where the ill-conceived huts 
of the pirates had lately been. But Plantain had not a jot of the 
idealism or the culture that had driven Misson and Caraccioli. 
Despite his undoubted powers of organization and leadership, he 
remained a heartless ruffian whose single aim was the satisfying 
of his own personal ambitions. He named himself " King of 
Ranters Haven,” and no man dared to deride that title. More¬ 
over, he ruled Ranters Haven with the authority of an absolute 
monarch—by the diabolical right of king. 

But to remain " king ” of a mere haven was not in Plantain’s 
stars. He looked beyond so meagre a position to the establishment 
of himself as a real king—the king of Madagascar itself. Nor 
was this ambition of Plantain’s a vain yearning. Madagascar in 
that day had no united ruler, but was split up among many chiefs 
constantly warring against each other. In some remote dawn 
people had come from far Malay to this land, driven over the sea 
by an untellable impulse. From these olive-skinned immigrants 
of that long-gone day had emerged three distinct tribes, one dwell¬ 
ing in the west, one in the east, and the chief tribe—the Hovas— 
mainly in the hilly centre but extending its sway over much of 
the island’s area. African and Arab blood had here and there 
been added to a tribe, and European influence was sometimes to 
be seen in a face where the by-blow of some pirate amorist stood 
out from its fellows. 

Plantain explored much of the country within a week’s march 
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from his headquarters, and with bis armed followers strode into 
villages like a haughty squire making a tour of the cowsheds. The 
Malagasy, indolent and placid by nature, although capable of a 
sudden upsurging of demoniac fury, offered him roasted locusts 
on skewers and rice in wooden bowls, smiled in their oriental way, 
but displayed little misgiving at his advent. Ingrained with lazi¬ 
ness and porous of imagination, they perceived no immediate 
reason for discourtesy. Besides, the white man had guns. A 
virtue of the Malagasy, in Plantain’s eyes, was their talent for 
cruelty. Reaching a village one day he found an interesting cere¬ 
mony being performed in the clearing around which the bamboo 
and clay houses were grouped. A poor wretch was being tried 
for sorcery and was being subjected to the ordeal of the tanghin. 

Before the house of the all-powerful priest, the villagers, in 
order of their importance, were ranked. In front of his doorway, 
standing with folded arms and a stern visage, was the priest, 
lofty and righteous, without a spark of compassion visible on the 
flint of his face. At his feet, kneeling on a carpet woven out of 
coarse, dyed grasses, a man with bowed head gazed dumbly at the 
red and blue design beneath him, an occasional tremor passing 
visibly through his body. 

" Yon loon’s as guid as deid,” grunted Adair, the bald, squint¬ 
ing Scot who was one of Plantain’s chief lieutenants. " A mon 
would want the luck o’ the de’il to get oot o't.” 

At Plantain’s curt demand he explained that anyone who dis¬ 
pleased the priest was accused of sorcery. His trial was simple. 
He was compelled to swallow three bits of the skin of a fowl, 
and then drink broth containing tanghin nut This nut was 
poisonous but in small doses acted as an emetic. If, after drink¬ 
ing the broth, the accused threw up the bits of skin, he was 
acquitted; otherwise he was condemned and executed at once. 

" How often does a man get off? ’’ said Plantain. 

" History hasna told," said Adair. 

Excitement shivered among the assembly as a servant of the 
priest now approached and laid three strips of skin before the 
miserable man on the mat. 

"Eat! ” 

It was the priest who commanded. The miscreant plucked up 
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the bits of skin and swallowed them one after the other. In the 
strong light his throat could be seen working over the morsels. 
When the pieces were consumed, another servant advanced with 
a bowl of broth. 

"Drink! ” 

The b rim of the bowl was tilted between pale lips. The liquid 
gurgled into the straining mouth and spilt on to the chin. A hiss 
of ecstasy went through the crowd as the bowl was put down 
empty. This was a Roman holiday and the watching for the 
thumb of Caesar. 

The pitiful being on the carpet writhed and retched and spat, 
and arched his body again and again in his efforts to bring up the 
skin of the fowl. Minutes fled while he strained and beat his 
chest and belly. At last, overcome by his prodigious efforts, he 
gave a long thin wail and pitched on his side in defeat. 

"Death! ” 

At once there was an outburst of jubilation and a rush towards 
the victim. He was picked up and hustled forward to the edge 
of a precipice on the hillside. Here, hemmed in by his fellows, 
he was commanded to jump. There was an appreciable pause 
before the sound of his body smashing through the branches of 
the trees below came up to the ledge. Plantain peered over the 
edge, his eyes bright with satisfaction as a sadist at a circus might 
be after witnessing a lion-tamer being mauled by a lion. 

Many whispers had come to Ranters Haven of a woman who 
was desirable, a Malagasy Helen, tucked away in a steep city of 
the hills. This lady’s charms were bruited wherever men gathered 
together. She was a golden goddess whose superb shape was a 
torment to all who beheld her. She was fee grand-daughter of 
the King of Massaleage, a monarch who was known to the pirates, 
fighting shy of pronouncing his real name, as King Dick. Her 
name was Eleanor Brown, her father having been a runaway 
Englishman who had taken to the bush and encountered her mother 
among fee zozoro shrubs to each other’s satisfaction. Now, 
orphaned, under King Dick's regal protection, Eleanor Brown had 
become a hungry topic among the cut-throats of the coast, and 
many a man groaned in his sleep by the dying night-fires as his 
celibate couch brought her vision to his mind, 
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Plantain passed a tongue over his lips. She would be his. My 
God! he needed a woman, a real woman. The stray native bitches 
he had encountered were passable enough, but they were not up 
to his measure. He wanted a woman who could live up to hxs 
standard as king. This must be the woman. He would have her. 
Where a better man in Madagascar for the mating of so queenly 
a creature ? Wh ere a man half so good ? 

" Adair,” said Plantain, coming into a room of the fort where 
the Scottish brigand was listing warlike stores, ” get me a man 
who will take a message to King Dick. Get me a proper man 
with a tongue in his head. The matter is important.” 

It was an apprehensive ambassador who left Ranters Haven for 
the court of King Dick; it was a more apprehensive ambassador 
who returned some days later with King Dick’s reply—a blank 
refusal to contemplate for a moment the bestowal of the hand of 
his ward Eleanor Brown on that of James Plantain. 

" Christ! " said Plantain, flinging the messenger to the ground 
with an upthrust of anger. ” Damn and rot him in everlasting 
perdition! He dares to speak like that to me! Does he not know 
who lam? I’ll flog him with my own hands.” 

That his honourable request should be so curtly dismissed by 
a native chief aroused all the evil in Plantain's nature. There 
should have been a joyous acceptance, not this insult. By God! 
he would destroy the whole pack of them—exterminate them, 
root, branch, twig and leaf. In any case, it was about time he 
made his presence really felt on these yellow heathen. And, by 
the hobs of hell, they would feel his presence now. They would 
learn who was master. He began to prepare his army. 

But an expeditionary force cannot be prepared overnight—not 
if it wishes to proceed successfully as a conquering force into a 
savage land. There are many things to be arranged. While the 
arrangements were going forward, Plantain sent a final message 
to King Dick. " Give me Eleanor Brown,” said the ultimatum 
in effect, ” or I will take you prisoner and hand you over to Prince 
William of St. Augustine’s Bay, who will sell you as a slave to 
the English.” 

This was the grimmest of threats. To be sold into slavery was 
a fear that had haunted the minds of the natives for several 
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generations, ever since the Europeans had reached forth to ransack 
Africa and its neighbouring islands for labour for new colonies. 
It was a numbing terror, a menace more unnerving than the croco¬ 
dile, more petrifying than the snake. And for a Icing to be cast 
into slavery! Plantain knew full well the impression his words 
must have on the auditor. The potentate William, down on the 
south-west coast, had made much profit out of delivering slaves 
to the English. He would be enraptured at selling the haughty 
northern monarch into foreign bondage. 

Yet King Dick was made out of stout stuff: he returned a 
decisive negative. In his fastness, protected by swamps and 
forests, alive with stultifying diseases, he felt secure. Moreover, 
to strengthen his resolve were some Englishmen at his court, rene¬ 
gades who had put the white world behind them with all its scars, 
and who dreaded mightily the intrusion of their kind into their 
new world. So the war was on. Plantain’s battalions began to 
move. 

There were at least 2,000 men who marched against King Dick 
from Ranters Haven in the coppery dawn of a May morning. In 
the van was Plantain, with native scouts out in front. Adair came 
after, a huge hat of plaited red straw covering his bald head. 
In the middle, Tom Simulo—"Mulatto Tom”—the half-breed 
son of the notorious Captain Avery, gentleman of fortune, led a 
company of Sakalava bristling with curved knives and spears that 
could pierce a six-inch block of wood. A melancholy Dane, 
Burgen, brought up the rear, his ungainly, splay-footed figure 
giving him the appearance of a pedestrian Don Quixote. This 
last had a singularly sad, pink and meek countenance out of which 
baby-blue eyes peered furtively. He was a first-rate swordsman, 
icy-cold of temperament, with the compassionate nature of a 
Tamburlane. 

The malodorous green gloom of the swampy jungle engulfed 
them, shutting out the sea and the sound of the breakers. From 
the sailors the obscene epithets of a dozen nations broke out as 
sweat and flies and snakes joined influence to make the journey 
hellish. The column became strung out in that emerald water- 
ridden underworld, but fear of the leaders and dread of being 
left alone in the perilous gloom kept each man dose on the heels 
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of his fellow. At the end of three days’ struggle they came out 
from the low-lying ground on to slopes covered with tamarinds 
and baobabs. When they reached a bare space Plantain formed 
up his troops, inspected them and their arms, weeding out the 
sick ruthlessly, ordering them with oaths back to Ranters Haven. 
He himself was not a jot affected by the passage, but on the con¬ 
trary positively glowed with vitality. 

"A pox take them! " He watched the fever-stricken men 
shamble back through the trees, with the shivering fit on them, 
then turned to give his orders to his lieutenants. From now on 
there would be no straggling: they would proceed as soldiers, 
in four companies. There would be constant vigilance kept by 
every man to ensure that no surprise came from the thick woods 
into which they must soon pass. Striding to the head of the 
column, his green eyes scanning the ranks as he passed. Plantain 
gave the signal to advance. The ground throbbed with the for¬ 
midable drumming of leather-shod marching men; but the advance 
did not last long. Soon there came running back the native scouts 
with the news that King Dick himself was coming to meet them, 
a great army at his bade in numbers many as the leaves of the 
forest. 

Even although the computation might be false, the rest of the 
news was true. Warned by his spies of Plantain’s approach, King 
Dick, in consultation with his English advisers, had decided to go 
out to meet the foe rather than to await his coming at Massaleage. 
For whereas Plantain was unfamiliar with the terrain, the Masa- 
lagy knew every twist and turn, every valley, lake, and copse. 
Surely, then, it would be a better plan to meet the invader where 
he would be most at a disadvantage than tamely to await behind 
the stockade. 

''We shall defeat this presumptuous dog,” said the valorous 
King Dick. " Before night his entrails shall be thrown to the 
village curs, and we shall know peace once more.” 

So forth came the fighting men, bearing their terrible knives 
and spears. Swiftly, in a pantherish energy of sleek musdes, 
their yellow bodies poured out in a seemingly endless stream, 

1 with die handful of Englishmen grouped about the king in the 
forefront. In the meanwhile, Plantain was pressing forward to 
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reach more open ground where his opponents would be fully 
visible and his fire-power most effective. The trees were beginning 
to thin out when a man near him moaned and fell down with a 
spear in his side. A triumphant yell followed, and the branches 
belched missiles that came with deadliness upon the invaders. 
The foremost fell in crimson distress, slit and pierced by the ava¬ 
lanche. Monkeys and birds screamed and screeched and fled away 
outraged. A drum beat and the cry of battle came from King 
Dick’s hordes. 

Momentarily arrested by die sudden eruption, Plantain’s great 
voice drowned everything in a rallying cry. He plunged on, sword 
in hand. 

The fight that followed was bitter, a hand-to-hand encounter 
among the trees where cutlass and spear slashed and stabbed in 
the sweaty half-light with equal ferocity. For a time it seemed 
that the Malagasy would prevail, so determined was their on¬ 
slaught backed up by righteous anger; but when the firearms of 
the whites shortly began to speak as the opportunity came to use 
them, the pressure lessened. Then came the retreat—a slow, 
fighting, savage, reluctant retreat, still dangerous and liable to 
turn again into a demoniac advance, but a retreat. And as Plan¬ 
tain’s men swarmed forward free of the undergrowth, their fire¬ 
power became more and more rewarding, until, as though obeying 
a command, King Dick’s ranks turned and fled. 

Pursuit for the moment not being practicable, Plantain ordered 
a roll-call, buried his dead and cursed his wounded, and then 
turned his attention to his prisoners. Among the captives were 
several of King Dick’s English advisers. These luckless men, 
expecting death, had the dignity to await the bullet with a certain 
calmness; but it was not Plantain’s way to behave with restraint 
towards those who had defied him. On what had been the battle¬ 
field he caused a great fire to be made. Then, as a preliminary 
to the pleasure in store, he had burning sticks placed between the 
outstretched fingers of the captured men. These burned down 
until they reached the flesh—and then the bone . . . The shrieks 
of the tortured appalled many of Plantain’s own men, but he him¬ 
self and the mild-eyed Burgen sat and looked on with enjoyment. 
By this time the fire had become a roaring mass. The prisoners 
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were tied dose to it, so dose that their dothing singed and began 
to smoulder, and their flesh reddened, blistered and smoked. 
When they were suffidently roasted, the fire was scattered, the 
prisoners stripped naked and forced by spears to run bare-footed 
among the red-hot embers. At last they were given over to Tom 
Simulo’s Sakalava, and these choice souls amused themselves by 
spearing the living bodies with such cunning that no vital spot was 
touched until some hours had passed. 

With the next dawn Plantain was on the move again towards 
Massaleage, confident of victory against King Dick’s shattered 
strength. But to the aid of his countryman had now come the 
Chief of Managore with a thousand warriors. This chief, known 
as " King Kelly ” to the white men, in common with most of the 
other Malagasy leaders, had for some time realized the threat to 
the age-old tradition that Plantain constituted, and the news of his 
neighbour’s defeat had decided him to throw in his resources 
against the common foe. Therefore it was no demoralized rem¬ 
nant that Plantain came up against in the foothills below 
Massaleage, but a host stirred to the highest pitch of patriotism 
by the ferocious conduct of their opposer. The battle that followed 
as the two armies came together was bloody in the extreme. 
Favoured as they were by the advantage of position, and sparred 
by hatred to fanatical resistance, the Malagasy fought like demons. 
For two days the struggle swayed to and fro, and only the firearms 
of the whites at last brought them victory. The way to Massaleage 
lay open over the dead. The town itself offered some resistance 
by the few defenders left to man it, but it was stormed and taken 
with little difficulty. 

And now the Malagasy Helen was in the hands of the 
Agamemnon of Ranters Haven. 

With Burgen flanking him and several lesser lieutenants at his 
heels, Plantain strode up toe deserted street where only cuts 
snapped and snarled, and the sound of much wailing came from 
the bamboo houses. In the middle of the street, in a great embay- 
ment, stood a large house that was the palace of King Dick. Here, 
within an inner chamber, King Dick stood to meet his conqueror. 
Seated in a carved chair behind him was Eleanor Brown with her 
women clustered wild-eyed in a comer. 
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Taking no immediate heed of the fallen monarch, Plantain 
blinked two or three times in the twilight of the interior and then 
looked fully at the girl for the possession of whom more than a 
■ thousand vessels had been launched into eternity. What he saw 
made his eyes narrow in appreciation and his hairy-backed hands 
tremble. They had not lied who spoke of Eleanor Brown. 

There she was, dressed in a loose yellow robe which came down 
to her sandal-shod feet but which left her supple arms quite bare. 
Her skin was pale gold without visible blemish, glowing as with 
secreted sunlight. Her face betrayed her European blood as did 
her tawny hair which, swept clear of her ears, hung in a rippling 
mass about her shoulders. Her eyes were dark and very lustrous, 
her mouth full and red but well-shaped and firm. She was full- 
bosomed, and about her clung a sultry passionate atmosphere that 
stirred the male profoundly. About Eleanor Brown there was an 
aura of sex. Plantain took a step towards her. As he did so, 
King Dick flung himself forward to arrest him, and was rewarded 
by a blow on the head that sent him staggering across the room. 

The girl rose quickly and plucked a knife from some recess of 
her gown. Another stride and Plantain had her by the wrist with 
such force that the knife dropped from her paralysed fingers. 

" You’ll not do that again, my lass,” said Plantain. He put an 
arm about her, drew her to him, and released her with an oath. 
Then he looked more closely, and slapped her face. 

'By the living God! ” he cried. "Someone will bum for 
this! " 

For the King of Ranters Haven, about to embrace Eleanor, had 
made the interesting discovery that she was in the family way. 

Who was the man? That age-old question beating about the 
head of the fallen maiden, now boomed through Massaleage. 
Could such things really be? Could any man dare to fish in the 
waters desired by James Plantain? Dare any mortal take a slice 
of the loaf he needed for himself? This was akin to blasphemy. 
The enraged man from Chocolate Hole seethed with murder. 
The radiant Eleanor’s life hung by a very frail hair in the shock 
of his discovery. 

But it appeared that he who had made Eleanor fruitful had 
been one of the Englishmen who had been put to death so elabor- 
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ately on the preceding day. Justice then could not be meted out 
to him. Plantain deplored the gentleness of the miscreant’s end. 
How that fellow would have suffered had his criminality then 
been known! Yet someone must pay. 

It was King Dick who paid. The ineffectual guardian of his 
ward’s morals was slowly roasted over a fire made up of green 
wood. Night had passed away before he died. And Plantain 
lay with Eleanor in the dead king’s house. 

Desire for her overtopped his urge to kill her for her lapse 
from virtue. She was a Cleopatra to his Antony, and he was for 
ever after bound to her by that mixture of emotions, sometimes 
called love, that escapes analysis. On her part, some savagery in 
her, some essential feature of her femininity, loved the brute in 
him, although at first she shed token tears, beat at his breast, 
scratched, called him base names, bit, and proclaimed her hatred 
of all that he was. Only once more did Plantain strike her, but 
that blow seemed to rebound upon himself with such uncommon 
violence that he did not repeat it. He bore her away to Ranters 
Haven on a litter carried by slaves, and came back to the coast 
in the flush of victory—and the joy of surrender to a woman. His 
" wives " he sent packing from the scene, and in his house Eleanor 
Brown was installed as solitary mistress, covered in jewels from 
his hoard, with twenty slave girls to attend her. When her child 
was bom and taken away into obscurity from the king’s precincts, 
the winter of Plantain’s discontent was made glorious summer. 
Having first blown out the brains of one Christopher Lisle, a 
deserter from an East Indiaman, who, coming tardily upon the 
scene in Ranters Haven had presumed to lift covetous eyes to 
Eleanor Brown, Plantain began his honeymoon. 

For many weeks the honeymoon lasted. Liquor flowed in 
princely volume; great bonfires reddened the nights; and all who 
could scrape out a tune on a fiddle, finger a flute, or blow a horn, 
did these things with impunity and indeed with encouragement, 
while the king’s subjects roared their support and sang " Here’s a 
health to Plantain, King of Ranters Haven! *’ During the fes¬ 
tivities a British squadron under Commodore Mathews visited 
Ranters Haven, and a midshipman, one Clement Downing, has 
left on record an interview with Plantain, whom he described as 
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" a fierce-looking fellow with two pistols in his sash." The 
squadron left Plantain unmolested. 

Too much honey cloys and too long a contemplation of the 
moon defeats the spirit. At length Plantain roused himself from 
his amorous interlude and looked about him. Madagascar sprawled 
away before him, still unkinged. He threw off dalliance and pre¬ 
pared for the realization of his ambition. He would be a real 
king. Earth’s third largest island would be wholly his to rule. 

The liquor ceased to flow and the music died. Once more the 
soldier, Plantain disengaged himself from the arms of Eleanor 
and assembled his men. Discipline and the rigours of martial 
training became the unswerving orders of the day; and closeted 
with his lieutenants, Plantain plotted his scheme of conquest, 
marking with symbols the crude and untrustworthy map of his 
desired kingdom. Port Dauphin in the south-west of the island 
was fixed on as the first goal, for here was the greatest resistance 
to his design: King Kelly had here joined his brother, the king 
of Port Dauphin, and the two potentates were busy raising an 
army against the impending aggression. 

It was 500 miles to Port Dauphin, 500 miles through a savage 
country, mostly unexplored, rampant with disease and reptilian 
menace. Plantain had not the ships to take his army by sea, so 
every inch of the way was covered on foot. That was a journey 
of blood and sweat, where malignant swamps breathed horror, 
where men sickened and were left to mark the passage with their 
bones, where terrible rains battered like hammers on men's skulls, 
where the columns disappeared into green mists, where comfort 
fled in fever-chills, and the soaked ground of night gave no rest 
to bodies aching from the long travail. Murmurs came from the 
army; the first, faint whispers of mutiny sighed in the depths. 
But Plantain the inexorable and his deadly lieutenants held firmly 
to the reins, and the trudging feet obeyed the driving hand. 

Meantime, the brother kings had piled up formidable opposi¬ 
tion. Guns salvaged from a wrecked man-o’-war had been hauled 
up to the town and now dominated the approaches. Earthworks 
had been thrown up and pits dug with sharpened tree-trunks 
bristling at the bottom. When Plantain's army at last came to the 
city, it was received by the roar of cannon and the soughing of 
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balls, with the shout of defiant voices coming after. Perforce the 
depleted ranks of the Jamaican had to be rested after their gruel¬ 
ling experience of the jungle, before an attack could be effectively 
launched. A camp was made beyond range of the cannon, and 
while the rank and file patched themselves and muttered behind 
hands, Plantain, Burgen and Adair took stock of the situation and 
discussed the best method of taking the fortified town. There was 
little choice. The disposition of the territory was in the defenders' 
favour; there was little or no " dead ’’ ground. Only a bold 
assault by day or a tortuous approach by night were the two 
methods most readily obvious. 

Two night attacks were launched, but were beaten off in an 
almost ignominious fashion. The unfamiliar ground had been too 
skilfully prepared with pits and snares, and the stockade was 
too well-manned. An attack in daylight was badly shattered by 
cannon-balls, one of which completely demolished Burgen as he 
led a charge with his sword still unblooded. Losses were severe. 
Plantain was compelled to retreat in some disorder; the murmurs 
among the increasing number of malcontents became louder. 
While licking his wounds and pondering over his next move, bad 
tidings came to him from the north. Emboldened by Plantain's 
absence, the northern chiefs had started an offensive against 
Ranters Haven itself. His stronghold was in peril. He could 
never dare to let it fall into the hands of the enemy, so he was 
forced to take half his army and return to his capital, leaving 
Tom Simulo commanding the men besieging Port Dauphin. 

Hardly had Plantain’s rearmost files disappeared, when the 
mutinous murmuring became audible as definite expressions of 
dissatisfaction. Long suppressed by the unnerving presence of 
Plantain, feelings now surged up like geysers, and knots of men 
came together to listen to the most voluble voicing their thoughts. 

" Why, in the name of God, should we endure this purgatory? " 
was the general demand. ” We have nothing to gain by it. 
Where’s the profit to us? We are gentlemen of fortune, not 
king's soldiers. We say to hell with all this marching and dying 
like dogs, and fighting these stinking heathen. Let us have done 
with it and return to our rightful business.” 

Undoubtedly open rebellion would have broken out there and 
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then had not Tom Simulo acted promptly in a manner worthy of 
his master. Mulatto Tom was a man of no half measures. Seizing 
the ringleaders, he had them tom to pieces with red-hot pincers in 
full view of the paraded army. This example soon brought quiet¬ 
ness upon the ranks: there were no more audible mutterings. 

Weeks passed with Port Dauphin unbroken; then word came 
to Simulo to raise the siege and repair northward at his best pace. 
The northern chiefs were giving Plantain more trouble than he 
had anticipated. The arrival of Avery’s son with the reinforce¬ 
ments, however, soon finished the uprising. Caught between the 
two forces, the Malagasy were defeated with great slaughter. 
Hundreds of them were captured, and as a warning and an enter¬ 
tainment, 500 of them were impaled alive. Ranters Haven was 
secure. But the problem of Port Dauphin still remained to be 
solved. 

Allah sent the means of solution, for soon after the victory, 
Arab slavers came coasting into the harbour, and in return for 
guns and ammunition. Plantain handed over his prisoners to a 
lifetime of hell in mine and on plantation, and to the anonymity 
of eunuchdom. At last he had the weapons with which to combat 
the obstinate swine down south. At last he would repay with 
interest the discomfort they had given him. 

Getting the guns to Port Dauphin had a touch of the heroic 
in it. Carts were built and into these the guns were lifted; then 
teams of oxen were got together, fastened to the carts, and the 
train of artillery was complete. The journey back to the south 
remains a half-glimpsed story, but the mind can grasp the night¬ 
mare of effort that went into driving the ponderous beasts and the 
enormous burden for such a distance in such a country. Here, if 
anywhere, the iron will and leadership of James Plantain were to 
be seen at their best. It was a feat worthy to be placed with the 
crossing of the Alps by Hannibal; it was a superb undertaking 
deserving of a better object. 

Finally the guns came out of the forest and were disposed about 
the embattled city of the kings. Plantain's own hand laid the 
first gun, and in the smoke of the recoil he dapped a glass to his 
eye and saw the ball burst into the stockade. Followed a bom¬ 
bardment that went on for two days, until the town lay ruinous 
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and the answering cannon faltered and became silent. Port 
Dauphin was entered at last: murder and rape became the order 
of the day, with every form of novel torture for the hapless 
warriors who fell alive into Plantain’s hands. 

Of those who had managed to escape were the two kings, but 
after remaining hidden for a week they were tracked down, and 
brought back—to die. Their legs and arms were broken with 
hammers. Twigs were forced into their eyes to keep them open. 
Then they were impaled alive on red-hot spikes, their fixed eyes 
staring at the furnace of the sun. Dying, they were spat on; 
dead, they were burned. Everything was burned. Port Dauphin 
disappeared in red flames. And Plantain returned to Ranters 
Haven in triumph, to Eleanor and kingship. For, with the most 
formidable opposition annihilated, what was there now to prevent 
him from dominating the whole island? 

There was one thing: cruelty. It was his cruelty that defeated 
James Plantain. For by now his deeds of horror were known in 
the most obscure recesses of the land, and reports of them were 
spreading to the outside world. His own men, brutal as so many 
of them were, were sickened of the appalling savagery of his 
acts. Even the most debased jibbed at his conduct. What he had 
done to others, could he not do to them if the fancy should take 
him that way? No—being hated, he could not hold down the 
land. He had not the resources. Even although Prince William, 
the sycophant, hailed him as ” the great King of Madagascar," 
the devil in his nature had put him beyond men’s loyalty. 

The sane part of Plantain’s mind realized this, and the enslav¬ 
ing Eleanor, wise in her generation and possessed of a passion for 
him, and therefore eager for his survival, whispered her fears in 
the strident night when her lord lay beside her. Moreover, news 
came to Ranters Haven of the death of Captain Roberts, the 
great pirate, killed off the Guinea coast in the new drive to destroy 
the buccaneers. Sooner or later they would come for him. With 
enemies by land and sea, on whom could he depend to be with 
bim always? Adair, Simulo, perhaps, but not many more. Better 
to find a new coast for conquest. 

So it was that one day Plantain put on board a sloop the pick of 
his loot and Eleanor Brown and the two children she had borne 
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him; then when night had come, he with a chosen band of the 
faithful put to sea and left the island for ever. 

Eastward he sailed, for that was the only direction left for him. 
In Indian waters he fell in with Angria, a famous Mahratta pirate 
king, who was carrying on a desperate war against the British 
East India Company. The military exploits of the man from 
Jamaica being not unknown to Angria, Plantain was received with 
enthusiasm as an ally and entertained on a royal scale. The con¬ 
trast between the relative poverty of a Malagasy king and the 
oriental splendour of an Indian rajah impressed the newcomers, 
but none more so than the rustic-reared Eleanor Brown. 

Thus far James Plantain can be traced. The rest is silence. He 
drops out of history, and no one has yet traced the manner of his 
going. Probably he perished, either in some obscure sea-fight, or 
in 1756 when Angria’s fortresses were stormed by the English 
fleet under Commodore James in one of the most daring exploits 
of British naval history. At all events, James Plantain never saw 
Chocolate Hole again. And Madagascar remained without a 
supreme monarch for another century, until there arose a local 
Peter the Great, Radama, who united the great land under his 
own rule. 
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T ZAR of all the Russias! What mightier title ever boomed 
like cannon across the pages of History? An empire come» 
to life in the very name: opulent, immense, barbaric, splendid, 
wolf-haunted, gleaming in the graveyard whiteness of everlasting 
snows and wind-whipped birches, sombre with the destroying ache 
of the eternal steppes, clangorous with the meeting of east and 
west, sibilant with whips, deep with the bass voices of warriors 
coming home with bloody trophies, hushed with the melancholy 
of nameless generations of serfs, joyous as the seventh heaven with 
song and dance but two steps this side of madness, stained and 
glittering with cruelty, quiet with holiness, subdued with pain, 
bitter-sweet as the unbearable loveliness of the great white nights, 
arrogant as eagles, seething with strength. It is gone now, that 
resounding name, lost in the lustreless appellations of a later day. 
But the memory remains. Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great. . . 
Catherine. Who can ever forget Catherine, that woman of the 
many loves about whom so many tales have been told? She willed 
herself to become Empress of all the Russias, did that obscure 
little German princess, coining from a land where princesses were 
two a penny. She matched her brains against powerful men, and 
she won; she met the obdurate with her woman's body, and she 
conquered. 

At half-past two on the morning of May 2nd, 1729, Princess 
Sophie Auguste Friederike of Anhalt-Zerbst was bom in Stettin, 
where her presumed father was holding the post of Governor. 
Catherine’s mother, Johanna, although only seventeen at the time 
of her birth, had already indulged herself in several affairs, so it 
has always been a matter for speculation whether Catherine’s father 
was in fact her mother’s husband. Whether so or not. Prince 
Christian August accepted his wife’s offering as his natural due. 
The birth was quite unimportant, for the Anhalt-Zerhsts were an 
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impoverished family fated to lapse before the century was out. 
Children were always being born into impoverished and obscure 
families, a burdened clothes-line being usually the only outward 
sign of their advent. Only one small fact rescued Catherine from 
the sweet oblivion that was the lot of all members of her class. 
Her mother was a Holstein-Gottorp, and a prince of Holstein- 
Gottorp had married a daughter of Peter the Great. This relation¬ 
ship with Russia was to bring unexpected results in a few years’ 
time. 

Young Sophie spent a childhood in the garrison town in no 
way different from that of other children of the minor nobility. 
Her education was meagre, reluctantly accepted by her from a 
French governess, and in no way supervised or enlarged by her 
parents, except that her young mother now and again slapped her 
for being a nuisance. Like so many unusual people who have 
made a stir in the world, '* Fikchen ” gave no sign of having 
remarkable qualities when she was a child. Then, on December 
9th, 1741, Europe heard that Peter the Great’s daughter, the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth, had proclaimed herself Empress by 
putting an end to the reign of the infant Ivan VI and the regency 
of his mother. A year later, the Enipress, having a soft spot for 
the Holstein-Gottorps, invited her nephew Prince Karl Peter 
Ulrich of Holstein-Gottorp, her' sister Anna Petrovna’s son, to 
Russia, and proclaimed him heir to her throne. 

Here was fame! Basking in their family’s reflected glory, the 
Anhalt-Zerbsts puffed themselves up and bought clothes. 
Frederick the Great cocked an ear, and crooking a finger, bade 
Pesne, the painter, do a portrait of Sophie in Berlin. This, thought 
the shrewd Frederick, would be just the thing for a present to the 
Empress of Russia. Then at Christmas, 1743, a letter arrived, 
inviting Sophie and her mother to visit the Russian Court. With 
the letter was a draft on a Berlin bank for 10,000 roubles, merely 
to cover their expenses to the Russian border. The utmost secerecy 
was enjoined. No one must know, not even Sophie’s father, only 
Frederick the Great himself, to whom a second letter was sent 
murmuring something about a possible match between Sophie and 
the young Grand Duke Peter. This murmur was pleasant to 
Frederick. He would not waste his own sister in marriage to the 
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barbarians up there in the howling north, but an insignificant 
little German girl would be ideal for the purpose. She would not 
become a political danger! He little knew that the insignificant 
girl was to become his greatest rival in the political arena. 

Travelling incognita, mother and daughter braved the winter 
journey. At Riga they were received by bowing ambassadors with 
a horde of menials waiting to be at their beck and call. Enveloped 
in the most luxurious furs, they were dragged over the plains to 
Petersburg in sledges drawn by six horses. After three days spent 
in shopping and entertainments, they were away again over the 
plains to arrive in Moscow on February 21st, the Grand Duke’s 
birthday. The six horses had become sixteen as the approach to 
the capital demanded a more imposing entry, and at the appointed 
hour they arrived in a gigantic flurry of up-thrown whiteness at 
the Galavinsky Dvaretz, Elizabeth’s great log-made palace. No 
sooner had they been shown to their apartments, than the Grand 
Duke Peter, infringing all etiquette, came bursting in. 

This was not the first time that Sophie had met her cousin. 
She had seen him at Lubeck in 1739 and had quite disliked the 
sickly weed only a year her senior. He was less educated than she 
was herself, a chuckie-witted lout of a boy with a precocious desire 
for strong drink and an abnormal interest in the opposite sex. 
Her second meeting in no way lessened her aversion. There he 
was, lanky and open-mouthed, goggling in the doorway, holding 
a sawdust doll by its leg. Nothing more unprepossessing than 
this adenoidal apparition on the threshold. No Prince Charming, 
this; no handsome lover in whose arms to flutter with tremulous 
delight. One tell-tale expression of face at that leering boor and 
all would be over. But young Sophie had the makings of a 
supreme diplomat, and had not the least intention of jeopardizing 
her chance of a crown. She smiled, lifting her two hands in sur¬ 
prised and pleased greeting, and then curtsied. 

As for Sophie's mother, she made not the least demur about 
her young daughter being given over to the companionship of the 
uncouth horror. The crown was the thing, and all the glory it 
would mean to bet. What did personal feelings, what did love 
itself matter where a throne was involved? 

Peter’s way of making his proposed wife feel at home was to 
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tell her all about his love-affairs, leaving out no details. According 
to him, and because of him, the Empress’s maids-of-honour were 
no longer maids. " I want to marry Labukhin,” he said sadly, 
“ but I’ve got to marry you instead.” He sighed in moist melan¬ 
choly and Sophie condoled with him. He was like a child, a 
lying, brutal, timorous, cowardly child. One could imagine flies 
with their legs tom off and neglected rabbits starving away in 
uncleaned hutches. 

If Sophie disliked Peter,at least she could win Elizabeth’s regard. 
No surer way, thought that wise child, than to display a liking 
for all things Russian, unlike Peter, who could still barely speak 
the Russian language and, grave fault, looked with disfavour on 
the Russian Church. Before a week was out, Sophie had three 
tutors: one to teach her the language, one to instruct her in the 
Orthodox Creed, and one to teach her Russian dancing. Given 
the impetus of ambition, she became voracious in her eagerness 
for knowledge, even getting up in the bitter nights to read her 
grammar-books by candlelight. This gave her pleurisy. This 
also advanced her very considerably in the favour of the Empress. 
For when the truth emerged, that the girl had become ill because 
of her devotion to Russian learning, her stock went up higher than 
her temperature. She was thought to be dying, and her mother 
suggested the calling in of a Lutheran clergyman. “No, no! ’’ 
rasped Sophie, from the depths of her stricken bed, “ let me see 
my tutor in the Orthodox Creed.” 

Well! what a very dear girl this was to be sure. See! even in 
her body’s distress her thoughts are only of Russia. The bulletins 
took on a rapturous note of affection as the young German princess 
emerged from the shadows. On her fifteenth birthday she got up 
again, and was handed a pot of rouge by the Empress, for her 
cheeks were very pale. No doubt but what the Empress Elizabeth 
was pleased with her choice. The marriage was a foregone con¬ 
clusion, but like so many foregone conclusions was nearly left 
unconcluded, for Sophie’s mother was foolish enough to intrigue 
against one of the Empress’s favourites. Had not Sophie endeared 
herself to Elizabeth by her behaviour, she and her mother would 
have been packed off to Germany without a second thought. As 
it was, it was touch and go, and the favourite who had been 
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intrigued against had already told Sophie to pack up, because she 
was going home, before the Empress's wrath subsided sufficiently 
for her to retract the order. Sophie’s mother was allowed to stay 
until the wedding, but not a day longer. 

This incident revealed one thing very vividly to Sophie: the 
complete indifference of Peter as to whether she went or stayed. 
" I saw that the Grand Duke would have given me up without 
regret; as for myself, his loss was a matter of indifference to me, 
but that of the Russian crown was not . . . My heart was full 
of dread, and only my ambition sustained me.” So she wrote 
many years afterwards. 

In the meantime she gave herself more completely to her 
Russian studies. By June, 1744, she recited the Creed flawlessly 
in Russian in the Imperial Chapel of the Moscow Palace. So per¬ 
fectly did she speak that the Archbishop’s face was full of emotion 
as he pronounced her blagovyernaya, and the spectators dabbed at 
tears. She left the churdb as the Grand Duchess Catherine 
Alexeievna, and Sophie was a name of the past. The Empress 
gave Catherine a diamond necklace worth a fortune, and herself 
clasped it round the neck of the future disciple of Voltaire. The 
next day she was betrothed to Peter in the Uspiensky Sobor. She 
bad made a great stride towards the realization of the ambition 
that was now consuming her to the almost complete exclusion of 
all other emotions. 

But what a betrothal was that! Could there ever have been so 
ludicrous, so pitiable a masquerade? " I must treat you very 
strictly,” said Peter, in their first private moment. " My valet 
says so.” Soon after he sent his betrothed a message by a flunkey 
to say he could not come to see her because his rooms were so far 
from hers. Of course Catherine wept, she wept very real and 
bitter salt tears, because she was after all only a girl, and she had 
just been betrothed, and she did want to be loved, and she did 
need affection. She turned for solace, did that fifteen-years-old 
girl, to the works of Cicero, Plutarch and Montesquieu, what time 
Peter sported with women and played with dolls. 

In December, 1744, the betrothed couple left Moscow for 
Petersburg, where the marriage was to take place. En route it wa* 
discovered that Peter had contracted smallpox. He stopped at the 
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village of Chotilovo to recover from this sickness, while Catherine 
continued to the capital, whence she sent him the most ardent love- 
letters couched meticulously in perfect Russian phrasing. Need¬ 
less to say, these further tokens of the girl’s industry and regard 
delighted the Empress, who had stayed in the village while her 
nephew was ill. What the Empress did not know, however, was 
that Catherine had merely copied the letters, having had them 
specially written for her for that purpose by her teacher. 

When Peter got up again in January of 1745 he was one of 
the ugliest beings on two legs. He was thinner than shaving 
paper, and his face, marked savagely by the disease, was swollen 
like a turnip. On top of all this miserable aspect was perched a 
ridiculously ill-fitting wig, for his own hair had been competely 
shaved off. It took a great deal of courage to clasp this creature 
and kiss him, but Catherine did it, under the gaze of the expectant 
Empress. As a contrast to the wretched youth, Catherine by now 
was blossoming into a beauty. She was not tall, but her propor¬ 
tions were admirable and were shown to the best possible advan¬ 
tage in the exquisite dress she was wearing. It is a curious thing 
that Peter never displayed any interest in the physical charms that 
drove bigger and better men to ecstasy. 

On 25th August, 1745, when Catherine was sixteen and Peter 
seventeen, they were married in the Kazan Cathedral at Peters¬ 
burg, the religious ceremony taking nearly six hours. Ten days 
of feasting and jollification followed, with fireworks and a penny¬ 
worth of vodka for the mob. After that, the young Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess took up their residence at die Summer Palace 
where the Empress was. No one was so lonely as Catherine in those 
months after her marriage. Her mother had been sent back to 
Germany; her husband neglected her completely, consorting with 
grooms and carrying on his grubby amours with one complaisant 
female after another; such friends as she had made among the 
courtiers were sent away by the Empress, for that lady already 
had misgivings about the outcome of allowing friendships with 
the neglected Grand Duchess to ripen. 

As the months passed, even the Empress, hitherto blind to her 
nephew’s imperfections, could not help but realize that Peter had 
grievous shortcomings. Although she herself often became 
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speechlessly drunk and had a catholic range of bed partners, she 
did not excuse the conduct of the newly-wedded Grand Duke. He 
had a very attractive young wife to see to his needs. He had no 
reason to go on deflowering her maids and pouring beer over the 
servants, nor dressing himself a dozen times a day in different 
military costumes. At the expiration of nine months, the Empress 
took steps to stop the rot. 

She procured for the young couple a pair of governors. 
Monsieur and Madame Choglokov, paragons of marital deport¬ 
ment. To this excellent brace of examples she gave orders that 
the Grand Duke and Duchess were to be properly instructed in 
all the facts of life and life's responsibilities. Their duty must be 
made quite clear to them. Madame Choglokov, good soul, unfail¬ 
ingly produced offspring at regular intervals in the blessed 
enclosure of virtuous sheets. So superb an example, with full 
explanations as to how it could be exactly copied, must be set 
dominantly before Peter and Catherine. Moreover, Peter must 
be broken of his habit of making grimaces, of squinting down his 
nose when being introduced to distinguished foreigners, and of 
entertaining them with lewd stories at the first moment of meet¬ 
ing. He must be broken of his habit of playing with tin soldiers 
and dolls. As for the young Grand Duchess, she must go to 
dmrch more often and must cease displaying interest in the affairs 
of state. Also, her manner towards young courtiers was much too 
familiar. That must be altered. 

Altered? How could that be altered? Catherine was a young 
woman with a passionate nature, full-blooded, wanting so much 
to be loved, and married in name only. She could not help being 
aware of the many attractive young officers at Court, nor by the 
same token could they help being aware of her and her predica¬ 
ment. Flirtations began to have their dangerous careers in fleet¬ 
ing, unobserved moments. In those moments when they were 
fleetingly observed, retribution swiftly overtook the would-be 
gallant. He was banished forthwith. Then Catherine would be 
thrown back upon her books. Her library grew apace. Hers were 
the only books in the palace, with the exception of the Empress’s 
bible and prayer-books. The Court was almost completely bar¬ 
barous, with the Empress spending most of her time drinking her 
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Guards’ officers under the table. At the beginning of her reign 
she had declared that the age of barbarism was over, that no more 
heads would be chopped off. No heads were, but countless tongues 
and ears were cut off instead in order that the lesson of the new 
civilization should be firmly impressed. 

Guideless as she was, Catherine read everything that came her 
way, from the austere classics to the lascivious popular novels of 
the day. Then she came upon Voltaire and for ever afterwards 
she was one of the great Frenchman’s greatest admirers, and she 
later began a lifelong correspondence with him. Brantome’s 
Vie des dames galantes threw her thoughts in another direction: 
her own life, perhaps influenced by that salacious book, was to 
make Queen Johanna’s a mere Sunday-school frolic in the long 
grass. 

Peter became more intolerable in the dreadful palace at 
Oranienbaum. He imagined he could play a fiddle, and some¬ 
times for hours he would walk up and down torturing her every 
nerve with his " music.” Then he bought a dozen enormous hunt¬ 
ing dogs, and not wishing the Empress to know of them, kept 
them locked up in the bedroom. Catherine lay awake at night 
in a hellish stink, as the imprisoned brutes sprawled all around 
the chamber, and her drunken lord and master snored away like 
a hog on his side of the great bed. Sometimes he would awaken 
in the middle of the night, and dragging out his dolls from their 
hiding place, would spend hours playing with them on the quilt. 
In the daytime, when he was neither drinking nor wenching, he 
would dress himself in formidable military trappings and hold a 
court-martial. Once he held a court-martial on a rat that had been 
caught nibbling at one of his dolls. The rat was found guilty of 
the charge and sentenced to be hanged, which sentence was 
solemnly carried out. Prime entertainment of his was to watch 
his Imperial aunt and her latest bel ami holding a very intimate 
tete-d-tete through holes he had bored secretly in the wall of the 
Empress’s boudoir. To this diversion he once invited Catherine 
and her ladies. That was a lesson that Catherine never forgot. 
There were never any secret holes drilled through the walls of her 
boudoirs. 

Healthier pastimes occupied the young Grand Duchess away 
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from her husband. She went hunting and horse-tiding, and rode 
astride, although strictly forbidden to be so unladylike by the 
Empress. Sometimes she was up before dawn, and dressing her¬ 
self as a huntsman, went duck-shooting in the fens. This 
assuaged a little the boredom that was eating into her, and the 
frustration. All the time her mind was developing, and her soul 
was beginning to rebel against her lot. Her idiotic marriage was 
maddening her. Her body was crying out for the satisfying of 
its natural appetite. Her enlarging will was protesting against 
subordination to the rule of inferiors. She knew that she was 
superior to all that hoggish lot with their snouts forever in the 
trough, oblivious of the stars. She was determined to try her 
strength against them so soon as the hour struck. 

Catherine’s ripening charms had attracted a number of men 
before she finally succumbed to one of them. Even old Choglokov, 
the governor appointed to bring discipline into the lives of the 
Ducal pair, fell madly in love with her and wrote her reams of 
impassioned verses. She put the old fool aside gently enough, 
and eyed one of the dashing young Chemichevs, Zachar, with a 
soft light in her eyes. At a masked ball a love-letter was pressed 
into her hand, and in the hush of that night a love dream came 
true. Then Zachar was sent away with his regiment, and the 
bold Sergei Saltikov stepped into the breach. Supreme master of 
courtship, Saltikov laid siege to the lovely Dudiess with all tire 
cunning of his experience, and after a prolonged succession of 
masterly moves, he attained his heart’s desire. But such affairs 
could not remain secret, surrounded as Catherine was by a legion 
of lackeys and others currying her favour. Judge then, Saltikov’s 
chagrin when one morning he was approached by the Chancellor 
Bestushev, who made it clear that the liaison was known to the 
Empress. Here was ruin, stark and final, engulfing the golden 
morning in one enormous blackness. But what was this? What 
was the Chancellor saying? 

What the Chancellor was saying was the most fantastic proposi¬ 
tion ever guilty lover listened to. He, Saltikov, was to give the 
Grand Duchess Catherine a child. It wks the Empress’s wish. 

This was not delusion. Saltikov blinked, put his hand up to 
his stock, and motioning the other to a chair, sat down himself. It 
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appeared that the Empress, having become aware of Peter’s neg¬ 
lect of his marital duty, and indeed suspicious of the Grand Duke's 
ability to perform that duty satisfactorily, had decided that the 
dynasty should not suffer in consequence. As it was known that 
the nobleman Saltikov had become the lover of the Grand Duchess, 
it was now the duty of Saltikov to provide an heir and for 
Catherine to be the bearer. They must sacrifice themselves for the 
good of the country. No royal command was ever so joyously 
obeyed. After two miscarriages, Catherine gave birth to a son, 
the future Paul I, in September, 1754. 

Despite, and perhaps because of these deviations, Catherine 
never lost sight of her main goal. She was quite determined that 
she and not Peter would rule Russia, and to this end she employed 
all her keen mind and personality to sway the most influential men 
to her favour, not only at home but also abroad. To a very great 
degree she had the art of winning people over, and most ministers 
and ambassadors who came into contact with her were impressed 
by what they realized was the best mind of the royal family, and 
one of the best minds at the seat of government. Moreover, the 
Empress Elizabeth was settling down to a spell of poor health, 
brought about by her irregular conduct. She could not last much 
longer as a force. As for the Grand Duke Peter, one shrugged 
one’s shoulders. A spineless moron if ever there was, that young 
man there. " It is you who will rule,” murmured Mardefeld, the 
Prussian ambassador, resting his marble eyes on his countrywoman 
and on De l’esprit des Lois opened on the mother-of-pearl-topped 
round table by her side. That was a belief that others held. Far 
away at Fernay a little, wizened man with the pseudonym of 
Voltaire opened a letter from Catherine and silently echoed that 
belief. 

By now, Catherine had been in Russia for ten years and had 
become more Russian than the Russians, in much the same way 
that Cromwellian soldiers left in Ireland became more Irish than 
the Irish, or as some English provincials become the greatest Lon¬ 
doners. She could express herself with barely a fault in the 
idiomatic reaches of the intricate language and observed all native 
customs strictly to the letter. Almost stealthily she slipped .into the 
habit of having a say in Russian affairs of state. So obvious was 
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her outstanding intelligence that diplomats would approach her 
first in matters of more delicate moment before going on to the 
Tzarina. They began to learn that the Grand Duchess had a 
comprehension of the difficulties of their problems that showed 
how deeply and accurately she had studied the political structure. 
They learned to listen attentively to what Catherine advised. Her 
reputation among statesmen grew as the acumen of her judgment 
spread among them. 

Of course this did not pass unnoticed by the Empress. Tension 
between them began to develop, and on Elizabeth’s side mistrust, 
not altogether ill-founded, of the Grand Duchess’s aims, began to 
gather. Peter encountered the bitter side of his aunt’s tongue. 
Long since she had realized the worthlessness of the nephew she 
had idolized. She would bundle him back to Germany where he 
belonged, and his wife with him. Had he forgotten what hap¬ 
pened to Alexei, the Great Peter’s son? Did he not know that 
he was heir to the mightiest throne in all the world? Many were 
the furious scenes that the Empress enacted with the bewildered 
Peter sulking before her; before she went raging away to seek the 
solace of her Guards’ officers. She would forget for a while her 
annoyance while the wine-dripping hours slurred their way 
towards dawn and brutish slumber, but in the head-splitting after¬ 
noons she would suddenly remember her grievances and make 
threatening remarks. It was an uneasy time. 

The British Ambassador to die Imperial Russian Court in 1755 
was Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, concerned as were all British 
ambassadors about the Balance of Power. Sir Charles's supreme 
object was the prevention of too great a friendliness between 
Russia and France, for that would be dangerous to English 
interests. He wanted to ensure that, in the event of England 
going to war with France, Elizabeth would send troops to the right 
side—England’s side. He arrived on this important mission when 
the Empress was going through one of her periodic spells of 
complete neglect of her duties, and was reeling from one debauch 
to another. To bring serious matters before the tipsy Elizabeth 
was to waste one’s breath and to risk insult. But the business 
could not be shelved. Sir Charles took a long look at the Grand 
Duke and pursed his lips. Then he regarded the Grand Duchess 
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and heard her make some comment, a remark so intelligent in the 
crack-brained Grand Ducal Court that the Englishman knew at 
once that here was the only real mind. Henceforth he was to be 
seen more often an the lesser Court. He knew where his interests 
lay. So did his secretary know where his interests lay, but they 
were different interests. 

Stanislas Poniatovsky was a Pole, a witty and cultured young 
man of twenty-two, with all the glamour and refinement of the 
beau monde of Paris surrounding him like an aura. Compared 
with him, the most polished of Russian nobles appeared like boors. 
Such a man as this was a revelation to Catherine. Such charm, 
such faultless manners, such exquisite courtesy, such epigrams, 
such learning, twirled like a flower so lightly in conversation. 
On the other hand, Poniatovsky was smitten by Catherine as he 
had never been smitten before. She was then twenty-five years 
of age and at the height of her beauty. Looking at her then no 
one could have foretold the shapeless lump that she was to become 
before the end. " Her beauty had reached the point,” wrote the 
enamoured Stanislas, ” which is usually for every woman the 
highest she attains. With her black hair, she had a dazzling 
whiteness of skin, large blue eyes, long black eyelashes, a Grecian 
nose, a mouth that looked to be made for kissing, perfect hands 
and arms, a pleasing voice, a merry laugh, a carriage full of 
nobility ...” 

So great a mutual attraction could not in the circumstances be 
long in finding its satisfaction. Its success was revealed in a 
curious way to the outsider. Catherine had a vicious little dog 
which bit any newcomer to her salon in the leg and then retreated 
hurriedly to the skirt of its mistress. One day the Swedish Ambas¬ 
sador was invited to her inner circle and was promptly bitten, 
A little while later, Poniatovsky came in. The dog rose with its 
usual snarl, then became all amiability and went to the young 
Pole with fiercely wagging tail. Ah-ha! said the shrewd Scandi¬ 
navian to himself, and later congratulated Stanislas on his conquest. 
" But always make sure, my friend, that the watch-dog itself is not 
watched! ” 

The passion of the Grand Duchess for the Pole was a good 
thing for the British Ambassador. With his secretary’s devotion, 
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supplemented by gold to the tune of 45,000 roubles, Catherine 
was not only willing but eager to help towards an Anglo- Russ ian 
alliance. That Williams's mission eventually failed was not her 
fault. The time was not yet when she could dictate policy. The 
Empress at last saw the way the wind was blowing with Catherine 
and the handsome young foreigner and had Poniatovsky sent out 
of the country. But he returned soon afterwards in a much higher 
position: Envoy to the King of Poland, no less. 

By 1758, Elizabeth’s conduct had become so deplorable that 
murmurs circulated among the ministers. Her debaucheries 
became more frequent. Often she was picked up off the floor 
and carried to her bed in a state of complete intoxication. Her 
clothes were cut away from her senseless body and her maids 
bundled her into bed as though she were merely a carcase. This, 
and the inanity of the Grand Duke Peter, was becoming a little 
too much for some of the more responsible statesmen to continue 
to stomach. About Catherine therefore there began to develop 
the nucleus of a new party, headed by Bestushev, the Chancellor. 
With Poniatovsky acting as intermediary, plans began to take shape 
for altering the monarchy. Let the Empress die, and Catherine’s 
son Paul would be proclaimed Tzar with Catherine as Regent. 
Very willingly did Catherine enter into the intrigue. By now her 
ambition was soaring to its zenith, and her political grasp was the 
equal of the wisest man. Plans were well advanced when suddenly 
the gaff was blown. The uncle of Peter's favourite mistress, 
Vice-Chancellor Voronzov, learning of what was going on, 
although not being aware of all the plot’s ramifications, denounced 
Bestushev, who was promptly despatched along the blood-streaked 
trail to Siberia. This was in February, 1758. Suspect as she 
might, Elizabeth had no proof that Catherine was mixed up in 
the affair, but she excluded the Grand Duchess from her presence 
for a period, during which time Catherine spent some disturbed 
hours although she betrayed no outward anxiety. 

In the meantime, Peter, becoming aware that all might not be 
well with his own tenure, left the embraces of his mistresses long 
enough to do some thinking of his own. He discovered that 
Poniatovsky was in the habit of paying nocturnal calls on the 
Grand Duchess. This alarmed him mightily, not because of its 
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amorous implication, but because he believed these nightly visits 
were part of a political plot of which he might well be the sub¬ 
ject. At cock crow on a July morning, the dashing Stanislas was 
coming away in disguise from Catherine’s apartments, when he 
was seized by some of Peter’s men and brought before the Grand 
Duke. To the chucklehead’s heated questions the intelligent Pole 
made skilful replies. For the moment, at least, Peter was com¬ 
pelled to let him go, but a large doubt remained. Poniatovsky 
was far too wise a man to believe that, in a place where sudden 
death was not unknown, his diplomatic prestige would keep him 
immune. So with a subtlety quite consummate in its understand¬ 
ing of Peter’s character, he contrived to reveal to the Countess 
Voronzov, Peter’s chief mistress, his heartbreaking love for the 
Grand Duchess, reveal it in such a manner that the Countess 
believed she was the one who had unearthed this delicious secret 
from the bosom of the desperate young man. She glowed with the 
triumph of her own feminine intuition and sympathetic nature, 
and lost no time in telling Peter of the love that was blossoming 
like a rose in their midst. 

"Donkey! ” said Peter, as Poniatovsky came to his bidding. 
” Why didn’t you let me know? I am your friend. Wait! I 
will show you.” 

Going into Catherine’s room, he dragged his wife out of bed, 
and giving her no time to dress or put on a slipper, pulled her 
into the presence of her lover. 

" There we are! Now, let’s all be cosy together. Oh, why 
didn’t you tell me that it was only love? I don’t mind love.” 

The rest of the evening was spent by the four of them having 
supper together and drinking each other’s health. Later they went 
their ways, the Grand Duke and the Countess one way, the Grand 
Duchess and Poniatovsky the other. This incredible situation 
repeated itself nightly for weeks, and none enjoyed it more than 
Peter himself. How stupid he had been to imagine that they 
could have been plotting against him when it was only love! 

At the end of 1758, Catherine gave birth to a daughter, to 
become known as the Grand Duchess Anna. “ I wonder where 
she gets these children from? *' sniggered her husband over his 
glass-rim. The child died in the April of the following year, and 
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the life of free-love went on unabated. Daily Catherine grew 
more and more confident of her strength. The Empress was 
slipping av/j) through the sluice gates of debauchery; more and 
more did the great officials lend their ear to the advice of the 
Grand Duchess; more and more was the Grand Duke Peter 
immersed in his slovenly wonderland of lust and fantasy. 

"lama woman who knows no limit," said Catherine once to 
a confidant. This was true of her in love; it was also true of her 
in her desire for power. She plotted and intrigued without end 
to weaken the Empress’s hold, until she had the Tzarina’s chamber- 
lain, Suvalov, and the majority of the ministers, despite the fate 
of Bestushev, secretly upholding her. Catherine’s spies were 
everywhere. She knew all that passed in the highest conclaves. 
When she heard some reported remark of hers had thrown the 
Empress into a black, threatening rage, she took to her bed with a 
serious " illness.” Overjoyed was Peter at the news of his wife’s 
breakdown, for the intellectual superiority of Catherine was 
beginning to scare him, and her death would please him greatly. 
For one thing, he could then marry Countess Voronzov. 

The royal physicians raised grave eyebrows as Catherine weakly 
cried for spiritual comforters. Her life seemed to be drifting 
away, her mind in a state of great unhappiness. " Oh, will not 
the Empress see me that 1 may be truly at rest? ’’ she sighed. 
Apprised of this tormented cry from the deathbed, the Empress, 
as strongly pious as she was uncultivated, came to Catherine’s 
chamber with the merry Peter behind her. Tears dropped like 
small pebbles on the pillow as Elizabeth bent towards those great 
pleading eyes mutely begging forgiveness for any distress their 
owner may have caused her. The Empress, hearing the wings of 
death’s angel, freely forgave. Then for a moment a splinter of 
ice seemed to be jabbed into her breast and fear covered her like a 
caul. She had seen, for just that moment, in Catherine's eyes a 
pitiless gleam of triumph, such a look as a spider might give to a 
swollen bluebottle buzzing into the web. 

Transient vision. The eyes were gentle now. The Empress 
went away, but she was thoughtful. She could not forget the 
revelation of that unguarded moment. 

Catherine soon recovered, indeed, was practically out of bed 
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before the frou-frou of the Tzarina’s dress had left the corridor. 
She had thrown her dust; she must get to work again. Tired at 
last of her handsome young Pole, although Poniatovsky was by 
no means tired of her, she contrived to have him sent back to 
Warsaw. Much later he was to return to Russia as a king; but 
that is another story. 

And now there came into Catherine’s life Gregory Orlov, the 
man through whom she finally made possible her elevation to 
supreme authority over the countless millions of the Russian 
Empire. Orlov was a soldier, a Guards’ officer, a giant of a man, 
completely male, very bold and brave, terrifically strong, facially 
beautiful to look upon, a demon with women. He was also a 
drunkard, semi-illiterate, rude-mannered and ignorant—which is 
to say, he was an excellent type of the Russian officer of that day. 
He had distinguished himself on the battlefield, and had arrived 
in Petersburg as escort for the King of Prussia’s aide-de-camp, 
captured at Zorndorf. Catherine saw him and at once desired 
him with all the desire of her passionate nature. Here was a man! 

Orlov, prime seducer of other men’s wives and purloiner of 
other men’s mistresses, was already flaunting his conquest of the 
beautiful Princess Kurakin at the mess-table when the intimation 
came to him that the Grand Duchess Catherine wished to grant 
him an audience. The hint was enough. No beautiful princess 
could compare with the wife of the heir to the throne of the Tzar 
of all the Russias. What would not be within his reach if he gave 
satisfaction? The prospect was limitless. Wealth, position, power 
—there would be no end to the advantages. Forthwith went the 
soldier, virile as a bull, to attend upon the great lady. 

But it was not passion alone that urged Catherine to make a 
favourite of Orlov. There was just as much, if not a little more, 
political reason for her overture, for this was the first time she 
had made the first advance to a man. Orlov and his four huge 
brothers were all officers in the Guards’ Regiments in Petersburg. 
To have those Guards’ Regiments on her side was a necessary part 
of Catherine’s plans. No better way to make certain of them than 
to ensnare Gregory Orlov and, through him, his brothers. For 
the first time, but certainly not the last, Catherine employed her 
bed as a field not only for love but also for diplomacy. 
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Well met, those two, each as sensual as the other. Unburdened 
by brains, Orlov had a happy nature in which despondency never 
for a moment sullied the uproarious delight he had in being alive. 
As a companion he filled the bill completely, for strangely enough 
Catherine ever kept the intellectual side of her nature to pen-and- 
paper companionships. She would come away from sporting 
with the vital but ignorant Orlov, and address a long letter to 
Voltaire, or Diderot, in which quite a different being was revealed 
from the one who had an hour ago been panting in abandon with 
a semi-Oriental barbarian. 

The first week of 1762 contained death. On 5th January, Eliza¬ 
beth at last paid the penalty of debauchery. Often before she came 
to her death-bed she had thought about the succession. Her dis¬ 
like of Peter and mistrust of Catherine had led her several times 
to discuss with Shuvalov her plan for packing them both back to 
Germany and proclaiming the young Grand Duke Paul as heir 
to the throne. But she had dithered too much, mostly because 
she had hated to dwell on anything that even hinted at her own 
demise, and partly because she had a fear of Catherine that she 
would hardly admit even to herself. She had kept deferring her 
decision from week to week, and now it was too late. She crumpled 
very swiftly when death beckoned. Peter and Catherine were at 
her bedside as life faded from her eyes. Then: the Tzarina is 
dead 1 Long live the Tzar! 

As the Senator Prince Trubetskoy boomed out the news, Cather¬ 
ine’s husband looked sideways at her and grinned. He raised his 
hand as though about to make some gesture, then appeared to 
think better of it, and went quickly from the room alone. Here 
comes the Tzar! Now let Catherine look out for herself. He 
had stood enough of her airs and graces and her high-falutin’ 
intellectualism. She would learn now who was the master. 

With this masterful thought in mind, Peter began his reign 
amiably enough towards his people. There was no visible or 
audible resentment of him. But he made two mistakes: the first, 
big but redeemable; the second, gigantic and damning. His first 
mistake was his attempt to Germanize Russia, beginning with his 
Court. This was so stupid that its very crassness would very likely 
have penetrated to Peter himself in good enough time for him to 
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make amends, had he not simultaneously perpetrated his graver 
error. This was to treat Catherine deliberately as a nonentity. 

From his first moment as Tzar, Peter had slighted Catherine 
publicly. Even her name was not mentioned in the manifesto 
issued on the day of Peter’s accession, nor was there any mention 
of her son Paul. He denied her the least word in official matters, 
called her a fool to her face at a state banquet, gave her the 
humblest apartments in the Imperial Palace, while reserving the 
best for his mistresses, and in every way did Iris utmost to humi¬ 
liate her. Apart from a small circle, Catherine was almost isolated 
from the stream of Court life. To add to her discomfort, she 
was pregnant with Orlov’s child. Once more she was thrown 
back on her books of philosophy, her thoughts, her letters to and 
from Voltaire, and her schemes. 

For during all the hellish time she underwent as Peter’s 
tyranny towards her ran unchecked, she never doubted that her 
star would be in the ascendant. In treating her as he did, Peter 
had, if not dug his own grave, at least sent to the undertaker for 
an estimate. 

" I am resolved to rule or perish.” That is what Catherine had 
written to the British Ambassador five years ago when, through 
Poniatovsky, he was feeding her golden roubles in anticipation of 
services to be rendered. " Rest assured, if I do not rule, I shall 
not flee; but I will rule." 

Peter’s treatment of his wife became a matter of comment not 
only at home but also abroad, for foreign ambassadors could not 
refrain from putting the information into their despatches. It is 
noticeable that sympathy for her runs through the reports. More 
than sympathy was growing around Catherine at Petersburg. A 
band of supporters gathered, with the Orlovs to the fore, and a 
number of the most powerful aristocrats, including'the future 
Prime Minister, Count Panin, now conspirators in earnest with the 
sole object of overthrowing Peter. Time was running out. They 
knew that, unless they took action soon, it would be too late, for 
Peter's intention to rid himself of Catherine, in true Henry the 
Eighth style, and marry Countess Voronzov, was daily becoming 
more evident. Indeed, Countess Voronzov was already behaving 
as though she was already Consort. She blew smoke into 
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Catherine’s face, her squinting eyes alive with impudence, 
addressed the Tzar's wife in the coarse idiom of which she was 
mistress, insult in every line of her. It says much for Catherine's 
largeness that, when the tables were turned, she took no revenge on 
the woman who had treated her so outrageously. On the con¬ 
trary, she treated her very generously, as she did others who had 
given her so much cause for grief. 

The issue was not the nation’s: it was a personal one between 
Peter and Catherine, and their respective parties. It was now a 
question of who would decide that issue. Russians are not the 
best people in the world for taking action; they are excellent pro¬ 
crastinators. In early July, Peter decorated the Countess Voronzov 
with the Order of Saint Catherine. Following on this, who knows 
from where, came the report that Catherine and her son were to 
be arrested, and that the Tzar was to marry the Countess. On the 
8th July, the whisper went around that Catherine had been taken 
to the fortress' at Schlusselburg. Someone at Court overheard a 
Guards’ officer tell a fellow conspirator, Captain Passek, that the 
Empress was urgently in need of help. These men were arrested 
and the Tzar, who was at Oranienbaum, was told. Now or never 
was the time for the conspirators to take action or themselves to 
be put out of the way. 

Before daylight, Gregory Orlov’s brother, Alexei, crept into 
Catherine’s bedroom at Peterhof (for the story of her incarceration 
had been a false rumour), and shaking her by the shoulder, 
muttered into her waking ear, "The time’s arrived.” To her swift 
questions he told her that Captain Passek had been arrested and 
that even now the facts of the conspiracy might be known to the 
Tzar. Catherine was up and dressed in a trice, and they were 
away in a coach to Petersburg before ten minutes had passed. 
Halfway to the city they were met by Gregory Orlov and Prince 
Bariatinsky with fresh horses, and they were thundering into the 
barracks of the Ismailov Regiment before reveille had sounded. 
Quickly the troops were paraded. Orlov threw down roubles and 
shouted for vodka to be brought, then declared what the presence 
of Catherine in their midst meant. Would they swear allegiance 
to the Empress? The vodka bottles clinked as orderlies came 
running with them from the commissariat. Would they kneel 
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and swear loyalty? To a man they knelt. A priest came and up* 
held the cross. Allegiance was sworn. Cheers and a toast of 
loyalty, and one Guards’ Regiment was won. 

One by one the other Guards’ Regiments were visited in this 
fashion, until every Guardsman in Petersburg was a Catherine’s 
man. As she had foreseen when she cast her glove to Orlov, to 
have that beau ideal of a Guards’ officer as a lover was a very 
great asset. 

At the head, then, of the Hite of Russia’s fighting men, 
Catherine led the way to the Church of Our Lady of Kazan, for 
she intended no time to be lost in having the oath of allegiance 
sworn in the proper surroundings. Nearly 10,000 troops guarded 
the church and its approaches, some of them not completely 
dressed, as the ceremony took place. The Archbishop of Nov¬ 
gorod and a score or more of other high dignitaries came to make 
more impressive the scene. Count Panin came later, bringing with 
him the Grand Duke Paul, and was a little dismayed to find that 
Catherine had already been proclaimed Empress: he had intended 
to produce Paul as the new Tzar and Catherine merely as Regent; 
but it was too late now to try to undo that. Triumphantly was 
Catherine borne to the Winter Palace where courtiers flocked to 
make their obeisances while the Senate looked on with approval. 

Meanwhile, what of Peter while all this was going on? Tucked 
away in the palace at Oranienbaum, the Tzar Peter woke late in 
an atmosphere racing with rumours. Nervous were the lackeys 
as their master struggled to make some sensible picture out of the 
fragments of information that dropped their reluctant heaviness 
on to his brain. Some stark glimpse of reality pierced him. He 
shouted incoherently, and was off to Peterhof to lay his hands on 
Catherine. She had gone. The empty rooms mocked him, the 
tumbled bed was long cold, cold as the wind that came whistling 
through the open window on to the heatedness of his brow. Then 
came a follower, spurring from the city on a foaming horse, and 
Peter knew the truth. 

In that hour some manhood came to the fore in the Tzar. He 
who had delighted at playing at soldiers, would now be a soldier. 
He would call his Holstein troops about him and lead them 
against the usurpers. He would fight. But to this courageous 
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resolve his adviser, Field-Marshal Munnich, demurred. What 
would be the use of his fifteen hundred men against the Guards? 
Better to get away to Kronstadt and in that bastion get the support 
of the garrison and the Navy. With those powerful forces he 
could show Catherine and her gang his teeth in earnest; to stay 
with an inferior force would be merely to accept ultimate defeat. 

This was sound reasoning. Hastily Peter summoned the 
Countess Voronzov and his other women, and with all the mem¬ 
bers of his Court that remained loyal to him he embarked for the 
great naval base. No sooner on board one of the three small 
ships that sailed, than his newly-found manhood as suddenly 
deserted him, and he hid himself with his mistress in the deepest 
part of the vessel. Midnight had gone before the great fortress 
was raised. " Who comes there? ” boomed the sentry across the 
narrowing gap of water. "The Tzar!" A moment’s pause, and 
then: " Stand away or you will be fired on! There is no Tzar! ” 

" Your Majesty must land! ” cried the Field-Marshal. " They 
will not dare to fire on you. You must land, for it is our best 
chance of success.” 

But Peter had shot his bolt That stem greeting coming out of 
the bulking outline of the great port had drained the last modicum 
of his courage. '' We must go tack. ’’ 

And back they went with cowardice in their very sails. Not 
until the great door of Oranienbaum closed behind his entry did 
Peter’s limbs cease trembling. Surely here he would be safe, here 
in the arms of his mistress, with the door locked against the 
world. Then the direst news clapped about his ears like a boxing 
hand. Catherine herself was coming to Oranienbaum at the head 
of the army. The hoofbeats of her horse could be heard if one 
stood still and listened. Listen! Cannot you hear that steady 
thud, thud, thud? 

She advanced like victory itself, sitting astride a horse, dressed 
in the uniform of the Syemyonov Guards, her blade hair flowing 
like a midnight stream from under her cap, in which were oak 
leaves, her beauty radiant, her face smiling, with the Orlovs and 
all the splendid soldiers at her back. This was her hour. Gone 
for ever now all humiliation, all doubt, all foreboding. She was 
the ruler. 
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Peter III, Tzar of all the Russias, capitulated without a struggle, 
sending a messenger to ask that Catherine would not come all the 
way to Oranienbaum, for he would not match his Holsteiners 
against the army. He was, he said, quite willing now that she 
should share his throne with him. Vain last hope! There were 
to be no sharers. Catherine despatched by the same messenger 
an instrument of abdication for Peter to sign. Slowly, in the 
laborious scrawl of the unlettered, Peter put his name at the foot 
of the paper. The Tzar was dead ! Long live the Tzarina ! 

From Peterhof, Catherine sent for Peter and the Countess 
Voronzov. They came before her timorously, all insolence gone, 
and knelt, and pleaded not to be parted from each other, and 
they wept. The Countess was sent to Moscow, where later she 
married. Peter, his dog, his fiddle, his negro servant, were escorted 
to an estate at Ropcha, sixteen miles from Petersburg, as a tem¬ 
porary measure before his proposed internment in the fortress of 
Schlusselburg. His guards numbered among them Alexei Orlov, 
the brother of Gregory. 

On July 14th (old style), Catherine, Empress of Russia, entered 
Petersburg in state, with all the pomp and splendid contrivance of 
the Orient linking an arm with the Occident. Four days later the 
hands of an Orlov reached out over a supper table in a country 
house and closed round the throat of Peter III, late Tzar of all the 
Russias, nor did those hands open again until all movement under 
them was stilled. 

Did Catherine know what was intended, and was that death 
intended, or was it an accident, the result of a drunken frolic? 
Catherine knew of that death a day before it was publicly 
announced as the result of a haemorrhage. Alexei told her secretly. 
She appeared at Court full of the highest spirits with all her charm 
unimpaired while knowing that Peter was lolling awkwardly in a 
rural room lit only by an uneasy ikon candle. It was not until the 
following day that Catherine exhibited grief, when all Petersburg 
knew of Peter’s fatal attack of " hemorrhoidal colic.” 

There is a definite answer to that question, but it is not for these 
pages. It belongs not so much to the obscure little German prin¬ 
cess’s story, but to the great, treasure-laden, lustful, sprawling, 
fantastically magnificent and powerful reign of one of the world’s 
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most remarkable women now about to start on an autocratic career 
that would provide unending gossip for her own time and die 
generations coming after. 

Catherine the Great. 
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I T is a long way to Tipperary from the Coast of Coromandel, 
and there is little resemblance between the soft Irish airs and 
the fierce blast of hell coming out of the East in the time of the 
monsoon. In the English frigate creeping up the Gulf of Manaar, 
Mr. George Thomas, of Roscrea in the County Tipperary, breathed 
quiet maledictions in the red-hot atmosphere of the quartermaster’s 
retreat and thoughfully imbibed the least modicum of rum. He 
was sick of the life—sick of the harshness that went with blue 
water and cocked hats. It was bad enough in the grey waters 
of the north; it was damnable in the Mediterranean; but in the 
Indian Ocean it was hell on earth—or water. George Thomas 
was, in a word, coming swiftly to the point of mutiny—but not 
of stupid mutiny. He had no wish to fall into the vulgar error 
of being triangled or keelhauled, nor the least intention of orna¬ 
menting a yardarm. Mr. Thomas was, in his Irish way, a man 
of some refinement who intended to escape from a situation that 
had become intolerable to him; and this intention having become 
fixed in his mind, the thoughts behind his dark-blue eyes were 
concentrated on the means whereby he could attain to his desire. 
True, it was not an easy matter to solve successfully; but like 
Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, a countryman of his but recently dead in 
London, Mr. Thomas had an unconquerable optimism that kept 
him clear from thoughts of failure. The ship’s bell, breaking in 
on Mr. Thomas’s meditations, caused him to come quickly to his 
feet but not upright, else his head on the top of his six-foot frame 
would have been dashed on the deck timbers. Then, at a crouch, 
he made his way to the companion and up to his watch in the 
roaring, roasting Oriental night. 

Some days later the frigate raised Fort St. George and dropped 
anchor off Madras where the everlasting surf thundered against 
the beach. Massula boats were bobbing in and out of the white 
violence where sea and shore met. Beyond lay the stinking quarter 
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of Black Town. Further still were the sweltering saline stretches 
of the Carnatic. It was not a romantic view. It was harsh and 
red and raw. But from the cooped quarters of a man-o’-war it 
was a heavenly glimpse of the wide invitation to freedom. Mr. 
George Thomas had since made up his mind that here was his 
point of departure. He was a man who had lurked long enough 
in the University at Dublin to pick up the coin of conventional 
education: he had some Latin and an adumbration of Greek. He 
knew the poets and the ancient philosophers, and with a rub or 
two could polish himself enough as not to appear too unseemly in 
a salon. He could, long since, have attained a fair place in local 
society as a schoolmaster, or have wined and wenched discreetly 
about Drury Lane as a player, or even have wagged an index 
finger from the pulpit with befitting authority. These things he 
could have done had he not had within him that restlessness of 
the spirit that compels its owner to call no place home for long, 
and a belief in the Aquinas dictum that money is to spend. These 
civilized attributes had at last reduced him to one suit of clothes 
with superfluous pockets. Society, as always, having no place for 
Christian simplicity, sported its oak; and George Thomas went to 
Queenstown and to sea. 

The Irish always go to sea: it is said that Columbus’s pilot was 
a man from Galway. Thomas, being an Irishman, was at peace 
with the ocean; but being a man of marked intelligence and a 
belief in the dignity of homo sapiens, he was never at peace with 
the treatment considered suitable for the men of the lower decks. 
Mr. Thomas’s opinion of the King’s Navy soon coincided with 
that of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s. Beneath the white sails, the gleam¬ 
ing brasswork, and the snowy planking, was a fetid world of 
brutes who had once been men, until the press-gangs and the 
hulks had delivered them over to the conditions of eighteenth- 
century men-o’-war. Wide as was the ocean, nothing was narrower 
than a ship; sweet as was the sea breeze, nothing was as sour as 
the stench of bilges; free as was the albatross beating beyond the 
topsails, nothing was so imprisoned as the wretch wolfing rotten 
pork in the perpetual twilight of a ship’s bowels. Mr. George 
had had enough of this community. Therefore he had decided 
to quit it. 
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He had chosen his place well. At that point in history India 
was at the time of the breaking of nations and was the gathering- 
ground of the world’s adventurers. The Mogul Empire was in 
the last stages of its dissolution: Mahrattas, Sikhs, and Afghans 
were fighting for the succession: so were England and France, 
the perennial rivals in smash and grab. The rebels of the globe 
were to be found there, fighting throughout the enormous penin¬ 
sula, under alien banners, for fees surpassing Lombard Street. 
India, the jewelled, the gemmed, the immemorial goal of great 
warriors, was being fought for by more armies than at any other 
time in her history. There was always room for a bold man under 
the right flag: there was always welcome and reward for a stout 
volunteer. One such came out of the sea one night in a catamaran, 
and pausing long enough on the sandy shore to put on his shoes 
and stockings, turned his back on the sea and the tall silhouette 
of the ship he had deserted, and made his way to a new life. 

There is no extant record of Thomas’s years in the Carnatic, 
only a mere whisper and now and again an uncertain outline 
against the tawny background. What is known is that, in 1781, 
when he was twenty-five years of age, he was attached to the army 
of a Carnatic princeling of the Polygars in whose service he 
remained for five or six years. Then, in the year 1787, he appears 
in Delhi, the red sandstone city old as Christianity—Delhi of the 
Jamma mosque and the crimson marks of a bloody history. Delhi 
of the Great Mogul. Delhi the storm-centre of warring myriads. 
Delhi of the palaces and the pavilions, the baths, gardens, and 
mausoleums. Delhi the metropolis. Delhi the chief city of India. 
Delhi, where the splendour of the Moguls was in the fifth act of 
its tragedy, where Madaji Sindhia had indeed already usurped the 
power of the Moguls and with great armies trained in European 
discipline and tactics was the foremost and the most formidable 
bidder for the over-lordship of all the land. 

Came, then, into this majestic scene the Irishman from the 
Carnatic—six-feet-two of lean, lithe, dark-bronzed manhood, with 
the eyes of a Path an, the bearing of a master, and the curious 
mixture of calculation, romanticism, recklessness, ferocity and 
gentleness in his temperament typical of his race. He came with 
a record of great deeds done on the battlefields of the south. He 
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had pfoved h i mself with the sword and had revealed a natural 
military mind. Here, but for the oversight of the East India 
Company, came another Clive. 

The Begum Sumru of Sindhana looked upon him and her 
princess’s mind became feminine, although her bearing betrayed 
no such deviation. 

"You are welcome,” she said, as he was presented in the 
audience chamber of her pink marble palace. The pink half-moons 
of her finger-nails were steady beneath his eyes as he made obeis¬ 
ance, but when he raised his head her eyes passed a shade too 
quickly from his face. When the searing heat of the day had gone, 
he sat next to her at the feast—the cool woman, the mocker of 
men, the wise one who advised her advisers. Many were the 
questions she asked him. 

" Tell me of your England.” 

" It is not my England: I am of Ireland.” 

" Then tell me of Ireland.” 

Articulate as an actor, Thomas attempted the impossible task of 
explaining to a non-British ear Ireland and England in an Eastern 
language. Who tells at the Equator the story of the Poles is a 
man who talks of dreams. Thomas became aware of the wideness 
of the world. The Liffey could never reach the Ganges nor the 
drinkers of sherbet in the bazaars know an English inn. The 
melancholy truth that the world knows more of other worlds than 
it does of itself came into the mind of the man from Tipperary. 
The sun, the moon, and the stars are as common to the Chinese 
as they are to the Aran Islanders; but Dover knows not Delhi. 

" But it is not of the soft rain I would have you tell me,” said 
the Begum, " nor of the colours in your skies. I would hear of 
your rulers, your soldiers, your leaders, your priests." 

Roused from his excursion into nostalgia, Thomas smiled, and 
launched into a factual disquisition that kept the princess a silent 
listener for longer than courtesy to the rest of her guests would 
have proper. There was a crescent moon among the minarets 
that night, and the palace fountains splashed in the faint white 
radiance, drowning the rustle of a garment passing to the bed¬ 
chamber of the honoured guest. It was the hour when the earth 
seems to pause on its axis. When the cold little wind that warns 
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of daybreak turned the sentinels’ heads to the east, George Thomas 
had passed his final test with Marlburian honours. He was the 
head of the Begum's army. 

Not infrequently has a woman in a proud place raised a man’s 
profile to her level because the shape thereof has pleased her. 
Who has conquered in a noble bed often has won richer gains 
than a sea of midnight oil would bring him. A rose thrown in 
the moonlight may be a more powerful determiner of life’s for¬ 
tune than a wall-full of diplomas. Most aristocracies are a record 
of bastards, for the wrong side of the blanket was ever alluring 
to the boldest blood, and history is a record of the boldest blood. 
Who keeps to the commandments keeps to the pale shades of 
anonymity. 

And if this is irrelevant digression, let it be so. But let us instead 
look at the man Thomas in his magnificent apparel, with a jewelled 
order on his breast, seated astride a caparisoned mare, facing the 
lines of his cavalry in the sunlight of an Indian morning. Beyond, 
the files of infantry, rigid as railings, stand awaiting his inspec¬ 
tion. There was a day when George Thomas had leaped the stone 
walls of Kerry in the teeth of the Atlantic wind, with the hounds 
belling on a line ahead of him. He could sit a horse; and a man 
who can sit a horse has a marked advantage over a man whose 
posterior is stranger to the saddle: he looks a leader of men. 
George Thomas was a leader of men. 

Given the command of the Begum’s soldiers, he had worked 
with great ardour to weld them into a compact fighting force, and 
they had responded to his labour. They were of fighting stock 
and they recognized a fighter. Once adjusted to the idea of obey¬ 
ing an order promptly en masse, especially when that order was 
given by one whose masculinity they respected, they had become 
almost beyond reproach. After a few months they were as well- 
disciplined as Swiss mercenaries and took that pride in being well- 
drilled and punctilious in obedience that the generality of male 
masses displays after the initial stages of awkwardness and resent¬ 
ment have been pared away. 

On the other side, George Thomas had found beyond a per- 
adventure his true setting: he was a man who had come into his 
own. At a later date Sir William Henry Sleeman was to say of 
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him: "He was unquestioningly a man of extraordinary military 
genius.” It is a distinct possibility that had Thomas taken up the 
profession of arms in the orthodox way—say, in the manner of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, a more renowned martial figure on the battle¬ 
fields of India—his name would have been not the least in the 
annals of the British Army. There seems to be little doubt that 
military genius is—genius: that is, something beyond the scope of 
the manual to inculcate and the War Office to provide. Austerlitz, 
like Hamlet, was not the result of passing examinations, nor was 
Cannae outlined in a Carthaginian ecole militdre. Genius, how¬ 
ever, can never out unless its auspices are favourable: had Nelson 
been a galley-slave and Beethoven locked away in a debtors' prison, 
there would have been no Trafalgar Square nor pilgrimages to 
Bonn. By the same token, no soldier can display his military skill 
on the deck of a ship—even the marines have to come to the 
beaches. 

George Thomas, then, in his middle thirties, was the head of 
battalions, with cavalry and artillery to his command. He was not 
long out of action. Insurrections were of everyday occurrence, 
like the bubbles on boiling water. The eruptions were pricked 
severely, and the Begum’s men swelled their chests and raised their 
lances to the sky, swiftly-victorious under the guidance of the 
black-browed Irishman. And the nocturnal hours knew still the 
rustle of passing silk. All was well until, in 1792, there came on 
to the scene a Frenchman named Le Vaisseau, an expert in that 
most absorbing of all the crafts—the moulding of women. The 
Begum, widow of a German, turned from her Hibernian nocturne 
to the Gallic overture. Gael and Gaul eyed each other with hate, 
fingers itching. In the field Thomas was undoubtedly a superior 
mortal, but it was the Frenchman who now conquered the fair 
meadow of the Begum’s voluptuous bed. 

Such defeat rankled like adders in the Irishman’s mind. Not 
even a deposed king knows humiliation as deep as that of a 
deposed lover. 

" We shall meet again, you and I, so look to your sword arm.” 

" Monsieur departs? ” 

“ I share no camps.” 

“ I am at your service, monsieur. My sword is always ready.” 
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“Keep it so.” 

Thomas swung himself into the saddle of his great Persian 
stallion and spurred away, his cheeks a dull red. Fool of a man 
that he was to betray his feelings to that demned French peacock. 
It would be the fine laugh they would have at him together, him¬ 
self and the treacherous bitch of a Begum. Ah, well, they’d know 
the weight of him from this out, and the back of his hand to them. 
Eastward rode Thomas, his temper cooling with the miles, with a 
body of his most loyal men cantering behind him. At Anupshahr 
on the Ganges, the frontier station of the British Army, he made 
camp and awaited the inevitable approach for his services, his 
reputation as a soldier by now being of great excellence. Nor did 
he have long to wait. At the beginning of the year 1793, Appa- 
kanda Rao, the powerful Mahratta chief, invited him into his 
service. 

Appa had but recently been a commander of infantry in the 
army of Madaji Sindhia, raised and disciplined by the celebrated 
General Duboigne. Irregular conduct involving die misappro¬ 
priation of certain funds had led to Appa's dismissal from Sindhia's 
employ, and filled with a sense of injustice he was now hent on 
embarking on an independent career. Such an ally as the redoubt¬ 
able Thomas was an undoubted godsend. The two quickly came 
to terms. Thomas was to raise a thousand men and a hundred 
cavalry, and was given the pergunas of Thajara, Thopookara and 
Ferozeepoot-—all in the Mawatty district. Appa made over to his 
lieutenant two guns and ammunition, and some bullocks for 
transport purposes. Agreement was then reached that accounts 
should be balanced every six months; and George Thomas was 
left to range his terrain. 

There was no great difficulty in collecting the taxes from the 
villages and townships: there rarely was when a body of armed 
men with cannon stood behind the collector. For a while events 
moved pleasantly enough, with Thomas’s men behaving them¬ 
selves, and no major dissension disturbing the warlike column in 
its peaceful occupation. Then dissatisfaction arose out of a 
grievance as old as armies. Pay. There must be soldiers' pay. 
Without pay an army is upset worse than by slings and arrows. 
The alternative to pay is loot, and loot it now was. Without a 
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rupee of his own, shocked by the plundering of his unpaid troops, 
Thomas sought out Appa and had a thunderous quarrel with him. 
There was never the least trace of cowardice about Thomas, and 
he did not choose his words, alone though he was in the tent of a 
proud chief with a bodyguard. A knife-thrust is easily given as a 
reward for an insolent tongue; but Thomas came away with 14,000 
rupees with which to quieten his men. 

Harmony being restored to his own ranks, Thomas then heard 
that Appakanda Rao himself had been overcome by a treacherous 
move and was now imprisoned in the fort of Kotepootly. Turning 
in his tracks, the Irishman marched on Kotepootly, stormed it, and 
took it in the first assault. It was a brilliantly conceived attack. 
In gratitude for this timely action, Appa made Thomas a personal 
gift of 3,000 rupees with which to buy an elephant and palanquin, 
fitting carriage for such a warrior. Moreover, the districts of 
Jyjur, Byree, Mandote and Phatoda were made over to Thomas 
in perpetuity, the annual revenue from which was one lakh and 
fifty thousand rupees. Here at last was power. 

Being now a man of eminence, one of Thomas’s first actions 
was to build himself a fort, to which he gave the name of George 
Ghur, to equip it formidably with guns, to provision it, and to 
garrison it with picked men from his best troops. Thus he had a 
headquarters of his own, a castle from which he could launch the 
plans devolving in his ambitious mind, a retreat if need be, a 
bastion from behind which he could gather his strength. 

That strength was needed. Not with impunity could a lone 
foreigner wax powerful without incurring powerful enmity. The 
French-influenced army of Sindhia and the encroaching Sikhs from 
the north had not idly watched the Irishman’s rise to formidable¬ 
ness. And there was always treachery to combat. Gunga Bishen, 
head of the dominant tribe of Aheer, one of the tribes in Thomas’s 
territories, made a bargain with Gopaul Rao, Sindhia’s commander- 
in-chief, offering to surrender his district in exchange for a fitting 
reward. Thomas’s spies brought him news of this betrayal. 
Gunga Bishen retreated into mountainous country, in the fastness 
of which he considered himself safe from the attention of the 
white man. But he had little appreciation of the boldness and 
resolution of the man from Tipperary. Into the barren and water- 
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less hills came Thomas with his matchlock detachments, and after 
a sweating, arduous march, halted below the traitor’s camp. 

It was no easy task that lay before him. The advantage of 
terrain lay with Bishen. The first assault was repulsed with fairly 
heavy loss, as was the second. Weary and parched, Thomas’s 
troops grew dispirited by what seemed to be a hopeless under¬ 
taking. Thomas himself, standing with his handful of officers in 
advance of his men, was grimly considering his next move when 
the elated Bishen launched a counter-attack down the hillside. 
For a few wild minutes Thomas was cut off, but with a ferocity 
dreadful to see, and great strength, the Irishman laid about him 
with his sword to such effect that his men revived like magic and 
came forward with howls to join battle. Bishen had made a fatal 
mistake in leaving the heights. At hand-to-hand fighting his men 
were almost annihilated, and he himself was taken prisoner. 

Such swift and deadly punitive action on Thomas’s part 
enhanced his reputation a hundred-fold. Here was no usual man. 
Respect for his quality grew upon his enemies when the news of 
the expedition came to them, and Thomas’s own soldiers puffed 
themselves and would have followed him through hell and high 
water, for there is no greater admiration than that of a soldier for 
a leader who is a bonny fighter—and who wins. Thereafter there 
was little surcease from fighting. Sindhia was out for his defeat. 
It was the French behind the army that most sought after Thomas’s 
overthrow, for he was nominally an Englishman and therefore 
an enemy of France; but to Thomas all was due to the vindictive¬ 
ness of the Begum Sumra. She was to blame—she and her 
painted bedfellow, Le Vaisseau. Ah, but let General Thomas 
come within sword’s-reach of that grinning monkey and there’d 
be a new face in hell before the morning. Not all his mounting 
success could rid Thomas of the wound the Begum had given him 
when she gave her favours to another man. In the dark place of 
his heart savagery brooded over hurt pride. One day, by God, 
there would be a reckoning. But there never was a reckoning. 
A shabbier fate overtook Le Vaisseau. 

For some time there had been in Sindhia a movement afoot to 
make the Begum’s son by her first husband—the German—ruler 
in her stead. Now grown to young manhood in Delhi, her son 
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knew little of his mother away in Sindhana, nor did he appear 
to be greatly interested in her as a mother. His interest lay in 
taking her place as ruler. News of this intention leaked to the 
ears of the Begum and her paramour. For long there had been 
antipathy to Le Vaisseau by her people. Straws were in the wind 
and the wind was blowing unfavourably. The Begum read the 
signs without error, and rather than suffer the last indignity of 
having her position forcibly usurped, she gathered together her 
jewels and treasure chests and departed secretly from her capital 
in a palanquin, Le Vaisseau on horseback by her side. 

The flight was vain, for each loophole had an ear and an eye. 
Ambushed on the road by her son’s followers, the Begum plunged 
a dagger into her chest. Her cry of agony warned the Frenchman 
of her act, and he, not wishing to endure alone the attention of 
his foes, fell dying from the saddle by his own hand. His body 
was stripped and subjected to the worst forms of maltreatment, 
then flung into a ditch where it remained uncovered as a shapeless, 
obscene mass for three days. But the Begum did not die. The 
point of her knife had been deflected by her breastbone. She bled 
and fainted, and awoke to pain, defeat, and impotence. 

"Ah! the poor creature,” breathed Thomas when he heard 
what had happened. Gone at once was the bitterness he had held 
for her, wiped out by her disastrous adventure. She had loved 
him once, and Le Vaisseau was dead. One could not hate a 
corpse. 

Now the thamucks sounded more insistently as the Sikhs 
combed their long hair and made more dangerous raids. The 
severity of their depredations increased with each foray, and 
strength that would have been turned against Thomas was perforce 
directed against the invaders from the north. 

And now Thomas was tiring fast of a subordinate role. His 
ambitious mind contained schemes far beyond allegiance to a 
master. He himself would be a ruler—a king. Why should he 
not? He had at his back a finely-welded army; he had cannon; 
he had wealth; he had his own fort. Above all, he had a first- 
dass military brain, and conquest was a matter of mili tary prowess. 
To him had come several Englishmen of just that hardy, adven¬ 
turous type that helps to create kingdoms, and these men were 
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now his trusty officers on whom he could depend utterly. Yes, he 
was tired of recognizing a superior. Moreover, Appakanda Rio 
had shown signs of double-dealing: several small incidents hid 
pointed to impending treachery on Appa’s part. There was a 
secretiveness in the man and an uneasy twitch in his eyelids. 
Sometimes Thomas thought he had detected a gleam of madness 
in the aspect of his chief. Perhaps there was madness, for in 
1797 Appakanda Rao committed suicide in the Jumna, leaving 
.is his successor his spindle-shanked, chinless nephew Vavon Rao. 

Enough. Thomas looked for a country where he could estab¬ 
lish an independent principality for himself, and turned to the 
land of Hurrianah, 90 miles to the north-east of Delhi. This 
would be his kingdom: he would make it so. 

Hurrianah was a desirable country because of its excellent cattle 
pastures and joar fields, roughly 100 miles in extent from north 
to south and the same from east to west. Its inhabitants were a 
lawless people, chiefly known for their thieving. Thomas decided 
to make them law-abiding, and his would be the law they would 
abide. The chief drawback to Hurrianah was its scarcity of water- 
supply, making an expedition beyond its borders a chancy under¬ 
taking outside the rainy season. However, better a drenched skin 
than a limekiln throat; so Thomas called Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Birch, his chief officers, to his room at George Ghur and put to 
them his plans for the founding of a kingdom. The greyhound 
Hopkins’s bulbous eyes glowed as Thomas put forward the 
proposition with all his native lucidity. 

" By gad! sir,” said the East Anglian, his gleaming buck-teeth 
enlarging to the view as he strove for suitable expression. *' I 
mean-by gad! ” 

Birch cocked an expressive eye at Thomas from under a pale 
eyebrow and stretched a massive arm for the tea-pannikin. 

" The damned Frenchmen,” he murmured. " They go too far. 
After all, we are Englishmen.” 

Thomas acknowledged the inexactitude with a grave bow. He 
had become accustomed to the laconic English when their emotions 
were stirred, and understood that the verbal irrelevancies of his 
officers meant that they were bursting with pleasure, excited to the 
marrow, and with him every inch of the way. 
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" Yes, gentlemen. It is for us, as loyal subjects of his gracious 
majesty, the King, to circumvent the overweening ambitions of his 
enemies as much as it lies within our power to do. There is, 
gentlemen, no better way of revealing our loyalty. By the grace 
of God, we will establish a corner for England in this savage 
land." 

A pious speech, but perhaps not completely insincere. Many a 
conquest, vulgar in its inception, has been brought to success by 
the conqueror convincing himself of the nobility of his purpose. 
To mark the occasion, Thomas unearthed a bottle, and the three 
Europeans drank a toast to the success of the majestic plan. 

The preliminary solemnity thus disposed of, Thomas at once 
became the soldier, hard-headed, practical, incisive, bold. He had 
a fair share of the martial shrewdness of that Corsican who was 
beginning to play skittles with European permanencies; and if 
Napoleon could move armies to exactly where he wanted them 
with the apparent ease of a chess-player moving kings and bishops, 
then George Thomas could at least move his battalions within his 
miniature limits with a skill not to be surpassed by his contem¬ 
poraries in India. 

The rains came and the battalions moved. The first object was 
the fortified town of Khanoree, wherein were gathered the pick 
of Hurrianah’s warriors. It was a town ringed by a massive wall, 
standing on an eminence, with gun muzzles glaring from embra¬ 
sures. A formidable place to regard; an oyster defying the knife, 
but an oyster that must be opened or Thomas’s pearl of conquest 
be lost. 

The army appeared over the sodden ground with a jingle and a 
rattle and a mutter of marching feet, and came to a halt where 
the great spike-topped gate of the city lay just ahead. There was 
small delay before the attack. The cannon coughed. The balls 
went soaring. The gate quivered, and flakes from the wall shot 
like mad into the air. The scaling ladders were brought forward; 
the battering-rams were lifted; flambeaux were lighted and hissed 
savagely in the wetness. Thomas’s hand patted his stallion’s toss¬ 
ing head. He looked about him, gave his officers a final word, 
then raised an arm. The trumpet shrilled, and the soldiers went 
forward with a single shout. 
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That was a bloody business. The guns on the walls belched 
and men fell violently sideways as though a bull had rushed 
amongst them. Crimson splashed on legs and faces. Like the 
sound of great whips being laid on oxen the matchlocks came to 
life, and here a lung and there a brain received a swift intruder 
and rejected continuation. The wall was reached, but dead men 
marked the passage to it from the start. The gate was reached, 
and the ram was thrust forward. The flambeaux were thrown. 
The ladders were raised. But the defence was strong—nay, the 
defence was rather an attack. Great stones crashed down on the 
men at the gate, and from cunning crevices the firearms cracked 
without end. The retreat was sounded. The men of Khanoree 
could be heard yelling in triumph as the soldiers of the invader 
fled away beneath them. 

Three hundred men were lost in that assault. Thomas’s face 
was white with the intensity of his fury as Birch reported the 
casualties. He had misjudged the preparedness, misjudged its 
strength. Misjudged! Great God in heaven! Was he to fail? 
No. If it was the last thing on earth he would do, he would break 
down that gate, he would enter that town, he would conquer those 
heathens. 

" Bring Hopkins! ” he snapped, and went into his tent, where 
a few minutes later he faced his officers. " Redoubts—that’s the 
answer. We must build redoubts.” 

Not so spectacular, an affair of redoubts; and a siege is a wear¬ 
ing business to besiegers as well as besieged. But as even a success¬ 
ful direct assault on the town would inevitably involve more 
heavy losses, the less heroic method would have to be employed. 
So Khanoree was encircled; redoubts thrown up; vigilant men 
posted to see that no sally from the town could surprise the engi¬ 
neers; and the guns sited to the best advantage for the breaching 
of the walls. 

Not aloofly did the men of Khanoree regard these proceedings. 
When night had blackened the outlook, many silent shapes came 
with long knives to do as much injury as they could to the 
strangers, and at dawn a wave of soldiers sprang out of the town 
to break the sleep-misted ranks of the invader. But Thomas was 
awake, expecting just such a move, and the onslaught was met by 
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fierce retaliation. Before the grey had turned to pink the attackers 
were halted, smitten, overborne, and stampeded back to the 
citadel, the great gate of which crashed ponderously home before 
Thomas could avail himself of the opening. 

Such eruptions took place several times as the embattled days 
dragged on. On one such occasion Thomas, with five of his men, 
was cut off in the fighting, and only his terrifying strength saved 
him from being whirled away before help could reach him. His 
personal prowess as a fighter upheld his men and cast down the 
spirits of his foes. With a sword in his hand he was more for¬ 
midable than any other man on the field, for apart from his great 
physique, he had that incalculable quality that finds real joy in 
battle. 

At last came the breaking point. With resources weakening, 
the men in the fortress made one all-out attack. For an hour the 
battle swayed to and fro; then resistance suddenly fell away, and 
on his Persian horse Thomas thundered through the echoing 
gateway of Khanoree, a conqueror. 

*' Thou art my people from henceforward,” he said later, raising 
up the chieftains who had come to kneel before him in surrender, 
" and I am thy lord.” 

" It is written, lord.” 

With Khanoree fallen, Hurrianah was Thomas’s. The town 
of Hansi, boldly set up on a hill, he made his capital, and at once 
established a cannon foundry, recruiting from far and wide gun¬ 
smiths and all men versed in the way of armament making, by the 
offer of rich payment. Then he founded a mint, for a king with¬ 
out his own engraved coin would be lacking in the most potent of 
regal indications. They were great days, those early days of king¬ 
ship. Power fitted Thomas to perfection, for there was little of 
harshness in him. He was a leader by instinct, a monarch without 
megalomania. He had that rare quality of forbearance which is 
the sign of strength when it knows itself to be strong. His new 
people accepted him without undue sullenness, and as the weeks 
went by and his character appeared to them more clearly, there 
was indeed an enthusiasm for him who had come to rule them. 
So for a brief spell, the merest mite of time in the vast epochs of 
dynasties, did George Thomas of Tipperary, sometime scholar. 
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sometime member of the King’s Navy, sometime mercenary 
soldier, reign over a kingdom in India. 

More powerful did he become in the clangorous years that 
followed the fall of Khanoree, His expeditions thnist out into 
the Sikh states and victories were added to the roll. He was Warden 
of the Sikh Marches and levied tribute from his vassals. He 
offered to conquer the Punjab for the British, but received no 
support from the dilatory pukka sahibs to whom he made the 
proposition. He made an admirable plan for extending his con¬ 
quests to the mouths of the Indus. This was to have been effected 
by a fleet of boats constructed from timber procured in the forests 
near the city of Firozpux, on the banks of the Satlaj River—a plan 
" conceived in the true spirit of an ancient Roman,” as the 
chronicler declared. But Thomas had no backing from the British 
Government. After all, he was an outsider, an upstart. He did 
not belong to the clique who were mostly engaged in pocketing 
the enormous profits made by scandalous exploitation, to whom 
conquest was merely a bore so long as they were handling plenty 
of cash. Lone-handed, then, Thomas went his way, building up 
the strength of his territory and making plans for the great days 
to come. But those great days never came. His splendid vision 
of domination was fated to be dimmed by the great jealousies his 
successes had inspired. 

It was General Perron, the French commander-in-chief of 
Sindhia’s forces, who started the great offensive to crush the Irish¬ 
man. In September, 1801, he had met Thomas by arrangement 
in the town of Behadur Ghur, and proposed that the man from 
Tipperary should serve under him in Sindhia’s army. There was 
only one answer Thomas could give to that, and he gave it. 
Subordinate roles were a thing of the past. An equal, yes, but 
no underling. There was no mistake about the decision. Perron’s 
black eyes became as midnight under his tranquil brow. Monsieur 
Thomas’s attitude was regrettable, very regrettable. There could 
remain but one alternative. The men saluted each other, turned, 
and separated as foes. The war was on. 

It says everything for Thomas's prestige that Perron did not 
venture to attack him right away. Instead, by various methods not un¬ 
related to bribes and promises of future favours, he achieved a coali- 
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tion of Sikhs, Rajputs, and Mahrattas to the total of 30,000 men 
with 110 guns, and not until he had collected this great host together 
did he march against the man whose presence was such a menace 
to the French bid for empire. Thomas's army was eight battalions 
of infantry (about 6,000 men) with 1,000 cavalry, about 2,000 
garrison troops, and 50 pieces of cannon; so that the odds against 
him were not inconsiderable. But battles had been won before 
against such odds, and Thomas was not the man to count the 
numbers opposing him. The only thing to do with a battle is to 
win it, and the only way to win a battle is to employ your forces 
better than the other fellow. Damn numbers. One man properly 
placed is better than a section on the skyline. 

It was at George Ghur, the fortress of his own creating, that 
Thomas decided to await Perron. He had never ceased amplifying 
George Ghur’s resources, for at the back of his mind had always 
been the consciousness that one day he might have to fall back 
on it, playing a lone hand as he had done against such opposition. 
Not all his forces could be contained within the walls of the for¬ 
tress, nor would Thomas have put them there had he been able to. 
To withdraw behind walls was to proclaim oneself on the defen¬ 
sive, and such a tacit proclamation would be worth much to the 
invader, and correspondingly deflate the spirits of the invaded. 
Thomas disposed his troops strategically about the walls, on sandy 
soil, for soft earth would arrest the journey of cannon-balls. He 
had seen too many balls hopping over rocky ground, smashing 
men down in their erratic courses, to intend having Perron’s 
gunners playing such skittles with him. Half the infantry he 
put under the command of Birch, the other of Hopkins. He him¬ 
self was in direct command of the cavalry. It was his intention 
to stagger the enemy with his horse before they could get them¬ 
selves placed in effective encirclement, and by a succession of in¬ 
roads at various points defeat their coalesced attack and leave 
them vulnerable to his infantry. 

The dust clouds rose into the brassy sky as Perron’s army closed 
in. It was irksome waiting, especially to men who were so used 
to taking the offensive; and as column after column was disclosed, 
coming towards George Ghur like spokes of a wheel from rim to 
hub, tension began to prick at the nerves of the waiting soldiers. 
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Not carelessly did Perron approach, despite his numbers. 
Always did he pay Thomas the respect of being a formidable 
opponent, and his preparations were made with die care of one 
general manoeuvring against another on a Western field. But at 
last the artillery began to thunder; red and yellow sprang blind¬ 
ingly into view like great flowers thrown at random; the sorrowful 
noise of iron passing swiftly through the air came sounding like a 
cave-riddled shore; horses neighed and plunged at their bits; men 
relaxed; and the poignant smell of war drifted above the first 
broken bodies. 

Louder crashed the cannonade as more guns came up and 
hurled their offerings into the ring. Behind tire guns the ground 
blackened with thickening ranks, and from the walls of George 
Ghur the raised cannon leered coldly and then suddenly spewed 
hell into the nearing host. And George Thomas, with a picked 
century, made the first of many brilliant cavalry charges that 
raised the straggle from being a ponderous dullness of attrition 
to a brave affair of bugled splendour. 

Out came the phalanx with Thomas at the head, and cutting 
into Perron’s first line, slashed and hewed and was through, and 
on the moment had wheeled sharply and cat off three guns. One 
was hauled away; the others were spiked. The boldness of the 
move, and the speed with which it was executed, had caught the 
Mahrattas almost unawares, and brought an oath of admiration 
from Perron's lips when he saw what had been done. 

" But, my God, it must not happen again.” 

It did. The imperfectly co-ordinated Sikhs and Rajputs had 
not the advantage of Perron’s immediate direction, and it was 
against these that Thomas launched his cavalry in a series of 
assaults that added swiftly to their dismay. Night came and found 
Perron somewhat mauled and Thomas blemished only by the in¬ 
evitable casualties that go with every triumph. But day brought 
a sombre report to the Irishman. Quite a large body of his men 
had deserted him during the hours of darkness. It was an old 
story told anew. Fear of reprisals against their kith and kin had 
subdued the valour of many of Thomas’s new people, and they 
had gone silently to seek an alibi. 

The second day saw Perron's offensive fully launched and the 
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infantry came to grips, while from the height of the fort cannon 
and musket poured damage unendingly into the oncoming foe. 
Another night came, and another day brought more bitter news 
of desertion. Score by score the timorous had crept away before 
the sunrise, and desertion is more demoralizing than death to those 
who remain. 

On that third, and last, day of the battle of George Ghur, 
George Thomas reached his greatest stature as a soldier and a 
leader. With his army leaking away, and the odds against him 
increasing out of all proportion to a fighting chance, he yet 
directed, fought alongside of, and led his loyal remnant with such 
skill and courage that Perron was held at bay as the dark came. 
But Hopkins had gone, his chest blown out by a dum-dum, and 
Birch was crippled beyond repair with a shattered left arm and 
leg. The morning would see the breaching of George Ghur— 
and defeat. Ugly word, that. At midnight, Thomas was moving 
about among those men who had been with him from the start; 
there was much whispered consultation and the nodding of strong 
faces in the light of lanterns; and then before cock-crow the 
muffled thunder of hooves shook the ground as George Thomas 
made his last charge. 

Hansi! Down crashed the squadrons through Perron’s sentries 
and watch-fires. There was the hellish hullabaloo of savage 
encounter, and then the horse had forced their way through 
and away. To Hansi. Perhaps something could be done at Hansi; 
but if he had to capitulate, a ruler’s proper place was his capital. 
On that great Persian horse on which he had once ridden one 
hundred and twenty miles in twenty-four hours, Thomas returned 
to the city of his conquest. But his army had gone and the ter¬ 
mination of his tenure could not be withheld. 

He was honourably treated by his victor. Two and a half lakhs 
of rupees were granted him in lieu of the territories he was com¬ 
pelled to cede, and he was escorted to British territory with fitting 
ceremony. To the British authorities he gave a report of his 
achievements together with his plan for re-conquest and the con¬ 
quest of the Punjab. Official Britain listened, and did nothing 
else. Restless, Thomas went from one to another, urging. He 
was still urging when, on his way to Calcutta to see more authority, 
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a positive decision was made by an intruder. Death took Thomas 
at Burhampore in Bengal on August 22nd, 1802, by inflicting 
him with a fever from which he did not recover. He was only 
46 years of age—strong, intelligent, bold, and a match for most 
men of his time and place. But he was no match for a filthy 
little germ. 

He was for long spoken of with admiration by the natives over 
whom he had ruled, “ whose affection he gained by his gallantry 
and kindness; and he seems never to have tarnished the name of 
his country by the gross actions of which most military adven¬ 
turers have been guilty." 




HESTER STANHOPE 


D REAMS, dreams, dreams . .. or is it waking? When one is 
old, dreams and waking commingle so closely. But 1 was 
Queen. That is no dream. 1 was Queen—Queen of the Arabs, 
Queen of the East, Queen of Tadmor. They came forth to gree• 
me with songs of praise and flashing spears. They kissed the hem 
of my garment. Yes, I was Melika —1 am Melika. Let them all 
leave me, I am still Queen. My word was law where there was 
no law; my voice was raised where no woman dared to speak. I 
have faced the great chiefs and the soldiers; unveiled, I have gone 
forth alone to the lords of the desert, and they have obeyed me. 
They will always obey me. It is written in the stars. Plague, 
famine, pestilence, war, and treachery, they have encircled me, but 
I did not die, I did not yield. I was strength to the weak, succour 
to the persecuted, shelter to the hunted. The haughty knelt when 
I did command. I was Queen. 

Loud was the wind on the heights of Lebanon. The candle 
flamed into an enormous tongue of scarlet, hissed like an asp, 
then subsided into a yellow calm. Rain from the broken roof 
dripped into a ewer placed purposely for its reception. The 
woman who had been drowsing over her book of magic opened 
wide her eyes, and reaching for her long amber pipe, lit the 
tobacco and lay back in a rapture of smoke. In ail her great 
ruined house there was only the noise of night; no footstep stirred 
nor human voice was raised. It was midnight, and time for rising; 
but tonight Lady Hester Stanhope was reluctant to rise. A strange 
weariness had come to her who had never been weary; a weight 
seemed to lie on her frame against which the effort of resisting 
was too much for the time being. Later, perhaps, she would throw 
off this ennui and have her servants run in to do her bidding. 
For the moment she was content (content!) merely to lie there, 
thinking. Long thoughts going bade into the abysm of centuries, 
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going forward to the day of splendour when she would ride into 
Jerusalem on the white mare, thoughts going backwards and for¬ 
wards over the years gone since she had been hostess in Downing 
Street for Pitt, and the great ones of the Western world had been 
her charge. Time plays its tricks when the mind is weary: 
morrows and yesterdays change and interchange into an all- 
devouring present. 

" Mr. Pitt, will you not introduce me to this charming young 
lady? ” 

That was George III. He had taken to her, the tall, white girl, 
with such a pleasing voice and gay laughter. Even as a girl there 
was something about this female Pitt that marked her from the 
sophisticated ladies peeping over their fans. Not that she was 
beautiful—La! no. Look at that pronounced nose and that chin, and 
mark her demned awkward height, and note her gaucherie. Hardly 
the things to prepossess. But look again and see how very much 
alive she was, how vital, and how strangely attractive. Regard 
those intense blue eyes, unstained by sophistry, that had no need 
to spend a morning increasing their brightness from little coloured 
pots. She was very much an attractive woman was this grand¬ 
daughter of the great Chatham. Perhaps a leetle mad; but then 
the family was always just a leetle —eh? 

That was over forty years ago in another world, the world of an 
England long-used to its prideful place among the nations, but an 
England uneasy with the sound of thrones tottering across the 
Channel. In that England, Hester Stanhope’s hand had been 
taken by most of the great statesmen, the sea-captains and the 
glittering soldiers come to London to conspire against the raga¬ 
muffin Corsican who was making useless the long-established map 
of Europe. She had sat at the head of the table with the mightiest 
men regarding her in the candlelight over the massive silver 
dishes. Nor was she stranger to their councils, for was not William 
Pitt her uncle? To be in the presence of power was as natural to 
Hester Stanhope as the stable is to the horse, the stage to the actor, 
and the shuffle of gold to a teller at the bank. 

But power was a masculine prerogative. Statesmen, soldiers, 
and sailors, had no women in their ranks. Men ruled, altered 
boundaries, issued decrees, legislated, dominated. The days of 
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the great Elizabeth, when a woman, looking out upon her fair 
dominion, with its most splendid Englishmen, could make men 
and the world bend to her will—those days were long dead. 
Women might rule in the salon, a feminine whisper behind a fan 
into a bemused male ear might alter a battle here, or change the 
curve of a frontier there, destroy that man’s career, or raise an 
obscure lover to the height of public office; but they were small 
things compared with the daylight authority of men. 

There was in lady Hester Stanhope a lust that could not be 
appeased by love, a lust indeed more potent than that of the flesh, 
more absorbing, and more destroying. Soaked into her heart's 
core, dyed in all her nerves, was the ineradicable urge to rule. 
Rule what? Ah, there was the rub. Not to rule a school, nor a 
house, nor a local assembly: no miniature of authority did she 
desire, such as could come the way of any high-placed woman. 
She wanted—she must have—rule absolute over a kingdom. That 
was at first the unconscious and then the conscious, all-devouring 
purpose of Hester Stanhope's being. That was her end, aim, and 
devotion in the incredible adventure of her life. And she did 
rule a kingdom, circumscribed maybe, and not officially ascribed 
to her in the atlas, but a kingdom for all that, even if much of It 
was exaggerated by the vapours of a moonbeam ecstasy. 

" A girl! ” What a disappointment sighed through Kent in 
1776 when Hester Pitt's first offering to her husband yelled in 
Chevening Manor. The Viscountess Mahon brought into the world 
three more girls, and then gave up the attempt to deliver a son, 
and died, when her eldest daughter was four. The Earl of Stan¬ 
hope (then Viscount Mahon) wept inconsolably at his loss, then 
six months later married again, this time the colourless Louisa of 
the Grenvilles, who promptly proceeded to bear sons. A queer 
father had those seven children, a large-eyed, erratic man who 
jubilated at the triumphs of (he French revolutionaries, and styling 
himself Citizen Stanhope, took down his armorial bearings, put 
his carriage away, set his sons menial tasks, and appointed his 
eldest daughter poultry-keeper. Mean clothes and scanty educa¬ 
tion were the order of the day for the young Stanhopes. 

But when all the brood cowered before their bullying parent, 
Hester Stanhope never batted an eyelid. Hers a courage that was 
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with her from birth and that never at any time in her life deserted 
her. Let Citizen Stanhope glower and roar, with his mad eyes 
burning holes into everybody in his path, Lady Hester met him 
with a temper as autocratic as his own. She would never be put 
down. And although denied a fitting education, she at least while 
still a girl became the finest horsewoman in the country and took 
her fences as boldly as any man. Such a will could not brook 
indefinitely the will of another, and in her early twenties Hester 
left her parental home and went to live with grandmother 
Chatham, from under whose hospitable roof she plotted and 
brought her powerful relations into her schemes for advancing the 
careers of her beloved half-brothers. 

Women Hester Stanhope never cared for. She had none of the 
intimate friendships with her own sex that belong to ordinary 
women. She could not endure what she was pleased to call their 
insipidity and their lack of other but amorous matrimonial pur¬ 
pose. But men loomed large in her early career. Not that she 
went further than reckless flirtations, limned boldly for all the 
world to see against her bold background. It was not for many 
years that Lady Hester Stanhope yielded herself completely to a 
man. Surrender in any degree was fpreign to her nature. 

And those " affairs ” of hers—how they reverberated! 

There was the terrible young Lord Camelford, Hester’s cousin, 
boxer, duellist, naval officer—the half-mad giant who had killed 
men, who terrified drawing-rooms, and roystered with common 
sailors in low taverns, throwing guineas away by the handful. 
There was a man that the young Hester, ever contemptuous of the 
affected exquisites who raised their single glasses languidly at her, 
there was a man she could have affection for. Not for his violence 
and his high-handedness so much as for his honest nature, his 
generosity, and his scorn of society’s hypocrisies. They went 
together unchaperoned, twin recklessnesses heeding no censure; 
and it was not without relief that the Pitts heard that Camelford 
had been shot dead at Kensington. Then Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower, the fascinating gallant, for a time held all Hester’s atten¬ 
tion. But the wise Pitt, seeing the disaster towards which his 
neice was heading, hustled Granville off to Petersburg as Ambas¬ 
sador, but not before the devastating lord had informed Hester 
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that marriage with her was not for him. That was Hester Stan¬ 
hope’s first real blow, one that left always the shadow of a scar 
on her self-esteem. 

But the man for whom she felt the most normal passion of a 
woman was a soldier, the soldier the poet " buried darkly at dead 
of night.” Sir John Moore did not come into Hester’s life until 
after the death of Pitt, who, dying, had said : 

'* If the nation should think fit to reward my services, let them 
cake charge of my niece.” 

Then the incorruptible statesman said good-bye to port wine 
and died in the drab January of 180<S, leaving his niece more 
kindly looked upon by a grateful Government than the dolorous 
Emma, that rider to die will of Trafalgar. Hester received a pen¬ 
sion of £1,200 a year. Her father, having driven his second wife 
from home, and detesting his strong-willed eldest daughter who 
had so opposed him, advanced never a farthing to his offspring. 
The Lady Hester Stanhope therefore, at thirty years of age, took 
a house in Montagu Square together with her two younger 
brothers, James and Charles. To this house, among the politically 
sleek, came Sir John Moore, rugged with war and peeved from his 
Sicilian campaign. Sir John was the hero of brother Charles, a 
man of much military ability, so soon to be fatally cut short in 
his stride. His life had been spent outside the glitter of grand 
circles, his day-to-day acquaintances had been the men and women 
to be found in any garrison town. Lady Hester came to him as a 
revelation. She sparkled before him until he was fascinated, and 
daily did Montagu Square know his martial tread. Indeed, Lady 
Hester fell in love with the soldier, but whether the soldier was 
really in love with her can never be decided. Perhaps he did not 
know himself. However, before the true position between them 
could be established, Sir John Moore was called back to duty. He 
went away in the summer of 1808, taking Charles Stanhope with 
him as aide-de-camp. Soon after, when James Stanhope followed 
on with despatches from England, he found the General at 
Corunna, dying from a mortal wound. 

" Remember me to your sister, Stanhope,” said Sir John Moore, 
and died. James went blindly out towards the battle, and on the 
snow-covered field he found his brother Charles lifeless. 
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Those deaths in the Peninsula marked the end of Hester’s 
English life. Unusual as she was, Pitt's niece still thought of her 
life as an event to be rounded by marriage. She was getting older, 
was indeed much beyond the ordinary age for marrying, and it is 
very probable that had not Moore been killed at Corunna, her 
life would not have taken the blazing course it did. Probable? 

Yes, but- It is not easy to picture Lady Hester Stanhope as a 

matron in society. 

The East was becoming insistent. 

And now began the Hester Stanhope of legend. Names echo 
like the clang of swords in Lady Hester’s life: to repeat them all 
would be to overwhelm the page with sound. Better to forget 
all the many and name but the few—the very few who imposed 
their impress on that imperial, imperious, and impetuous character. 
Few people touched Hester Stanhope deeply. She was not touch¬ 
able; she was never contemporaneous; she never " belonged.” On 
the contrary, she was the stamp, she was the one who impinged, 
who left her presence like violence on the memories of all who 
came within the orbit of her passage. 

She left England in February, 1810, in the frigate Jason, and in 
March was in Gibraltar. She was almost thirty-four, unwed, with¬ 
out a lover, restless, and unfulfilled. With her she had brought, 
as her medical attendant, the young Doctor Charles Lewis Meryon, 
the slighted and faithful companion of all the years to come. 
Neither was aware that Lady Hester Stanhope had left England 
for the last time. At Gibraltar, Hester fell in with the devil-may- 
care Marquis of Sligo whose brig came into port soon after her 
arrival. Sligo’s friend and travelling companion was also on the 
brig, a handsome and wealthy youth named Michael Bruce. 
Michael Bruce, son of a rich business man, was at once entranced 
by the great aristocratic lady; she had all the glamorous back¬ 
ground his bourgeois heart desired, she had all the strong woman¬ 
hood his rather weak nature craved. Before long the proud 
woman and the romantic youth were on terms of happy intimacy. 
Michael Bruce became Hester Stanhope’s first, and perhaps last, 
complete lover. Not immediately, Hester Stanhope did not yield 
herself easily. Although from the first she experienced for the 
charmed young man a feeling no other had awakened in her, yet 
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the aloofness of her nature would not permit a complete abandon. 

" Ah, she is beyond question the most superior creature on 
earth! ” sighed Bruce, as he regarded her, tall and stately, enter¬ 
taining the leaders of the garrison. “What wit! What poise! 
What beauty! ” 

Sligo raised an eyebrow and patted his friend on the shoulder. 

” Begad, my dear fellow, but I do declare you are really 
enmeshed.” 

Easter Day saw them at Malta in all the intoxicating perfume 
of a Mediterranean spring. Malta, of course, was crowded with 
English high and mighty, among whom were some of Lady 
Hester’s many eminent relations; but their presence did not deter 
her from showing her pleasure in the society of (he business man’s 
son. Gossip thickened. Here was a thing!—Hester Stanhope 
having an affair with a man fourteen years her junior. Here was 
news to put in many a spicy letter home. But Hester Stanhope, 
who had never at any time had much regard for the conventions, 
was fast reaching the stage when she would fling all convention 
to the mistral. Let the silly mob talk, she was living her own 
life, not theirs. Hobhouse, Byron's friend, met her at dinner, 
and wrote in a letter to his poetical lordship how argumentative 
and self-willed the lady was. 

Four months at Malta was enough, too much. The East was 
calling more insistently. Sligo had written with much enthusiasm 
of his reception in the Ottoman Empire, and thitherwards Lady 
Hester, and Brace, and the lady’s-maid Anne Fry, and the Doctor 
Meryon, and the elaborate retinue, sailed in August. 

Greece! Zante, Corinth. At Corinth, Lady Hester was paid 
a ceremonial visit by a Bey, who was so impressed by this sytt that 
he granted her the unique honour of allowing his harem to call 
on her. Brace, Sligo, and Meryon, surreptitiously enjoyed tie 
forbidden spectacle of seeing the Bey’s women without veils and 
with their breasts exposed. Then on to Athens where, sailing 
into the Piraeus, Lady Hester caught a glimpse of Byron diving 
into the water. They met Byron later; but two such egotists as 
he and Hester Stanhope could never take to each other, " That 
dangerous thing—a female wit,” wrote Byron sardonically. Alas, 
for his pride, the lady had not succumbed to his charm. 
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And now Constantinople, the immemorial gateway to the East. 
Here, unveiled, sitting proudly on a horse, Hester Stanhope 
watched the Sultan Mahmoud, Commander of the Faithful, 
jewelled and scented, carried on the bade of a great white stallion, 
proceed to prayer through the crowded city, surrounded by his 
ministers, his eunuchs, his jesters, his executioners, and all the 
glittering retinue of his supreme majesty. No other woman on 
earth would have risked what Pitt’s niece did. Ten thousand eyes 
glared at this female infidel daring thus to show her face and 
raise her eyes to the countenance of die Shaker of the Earth. Would 
not Allah strike her dead? Was there not one of the Faithful to 
drag her down from her horse and strangle her? But so like a 
queen was this foreign sytt, and so purely did she regard the pro¬ 
cession, that no ill came to her. Audacity is often the best pro¬ 
tection. And in all that fanatical audience in Stamboul’s streets, 
there was no more loyal upholder of the Sultan’s authority than 
Lady Hester Stanhope. So much for the efforts of " Citizen ” 
Stanhope to inculcate republicanism into his eldest daughter. 

Pera, Therapia. Arctic blasts blowing down the Bosphorus and 
making an ice-box of the palace she had rented. By this time 
Michael Bruce had attained his heart’s desire: Lady Hester had 
become his mistress. But all was not well. Relations were 
strained between Brace and Dr. Meryon. Brace could not bring 
himself to look upon Meryon as anything else but an inferior, a 
paid servant, and the inimical attitude that grew up in consequence 
between the two men did not lighten an atmosphere already 
becoming tense with emotional strain. Lady Hester had written 
to her brother James about her feelings for Bruce, and Brace had 
written similarly to his father. Each was apprehensive of the 
result. Hester with her fierce pride, conscious of the great dis¬ 
parity in age, ebbed and flowed with the question whether she 
would marry her lover or not. Bruce knew how much his father 
had set his heart on the son marrying the daughter of the Viceroy 
of India. There was also the constant struggle for mastery going 
on between them. Hester automatically, with her dominant and 
tyrannical nature, took it for granted that her wishes were law; 
and Bruce, manlike, and made more obstinate by the weakness of 
his nature, jibbed constantly against his mistress’s assumption. 
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Meryon sat in the background petulantly. Sligo, amiable and 
wishing everyone well, did his best to make the menage easy. 

Major James Stanhope’s condemnation of his sister's conduct 
was complete. His letter was biting, even cruel, Had Hester no 
family pride? That was a hit! No pride! She whose pride was 
stronger than lions. A pity the denouncing James did not bethink 
him of his sister's struggle for him in the past, when she had 
exerted all her influence to wrest him from his father's neglect, 
have him educated, and start him on his career. This lack of 
understanding from the brother she had so loved for a time 
brought Hester to a deep melancholy. 

Brusa in the pashalic of Anatolia was the next stopping place 
of the trio: Sligo had departed homewards for the Old Bailey to 
face trial for impressing royal naval sailors into service on his 
own ship. Here, Hester Stanhope took of the sulphur baths for 
which the ancient capital of Bithynia was famous, and in the 
costume of a male Turk, rode about the countryside in the glory 
of Maytime, recovering her equanimity after the stresses of the 
winter departed. Living in a little wooden house surrounded by 
orchards, the virile gaiety of her girlhood came back like a flowing 
tide. Possessing firmins from the Sultan, she was received with 
great respect by the pashas; and she who despised women of her 
own race, made friends with the gazelle-like females of the harems, 
who regarded the large, blue-eyed white sytt as though she were 
a goddess. And it was here that Hester Stanhope first heard of 
Palmyra, that fabulous city of Queen Zenobia. Some English 
milords, passing through Brusa, told of their adventures in Syria 
and Arabia, and of their great regret that they had not managed 
to reach Palmyra. All their wealth could not gain them a safe 
convoy across the desert infested by the murderous Wahabees, so 
they were compelled to turn their backs with their ambition un¬ 
realized. At once Lady Hester's mind took flame. She would get 
to Palmyra. Where one woman had ruled all those centuries ago, 
Hester Stanhope would now be queen. 

All other considerations paled to nothingness before this great 
star of resolve; all other thoughts were subordinated to this pur¬ 
pose; all her life had been a mere leading-up to this moment. But 
she did not immediately set forth on her unprecedented journey. 
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Slue wanted her mind to luxuriate over the vision that had come 
to her; she wanted to carry the glory about with her in the privacy 
of her own heart before she showed it to the world. Bruce sug¬ 
gested going to Egypt for the winter. Very well, she would give 
her lover this pleasure before she claimed her royal status; besides, 
she too had a curiosity to see the land of the Pharaohs, that store¬ 
house of man’s far memories. 

The ship in which they set sail was wrecked on a rock in the 
Aegean, and for the whole of one howling night, lashed by giant 
waves. Lady Hester and her party, with a mob of craven Greek 
sailors, hung by linger and toe, 'half in love with death. Only 
Hester Stanhope knew that she would not die. Years ago, 
Brothers the madman, from his cell in Bedlam, had told her that 
she would one day be crowned Queen of the East and Queen of 
the Jews in Jerusalem. She believed that: therefore she would 
not die yet. And in the late afternoon of the frantic day that 
dawned, the half-drowned people were rescued by a boat from 
the island of Rhodes. Most of Hester Stanhope’s valuables were 
by then lying at the bottom of the sea. 

Mehemet Ali rose from his divan as the tall figure in panta¬ 
loons and turban came into the gardens of his palace in Cairo. 
The Albanian brigand. Lord of Egypt, whose soil was stained 
with the blood of the mamelukes he had slain in his mighty 
thrust towards a throne, was the personification of courtesy as he 
greeted this amazing white woman. Mad though she may be, 
this woman might well secure the friendship he so much desired 
with her country. Over the jewelled coffee-cups he stroked the 
black gloss of his beard, and answered the very intelligent ques¬ 
tions Lady Hester asked him about this land he had won, but with 
how brutal a butchery, from those who had long misruled it. In 
the Oriental’s mind an admiration sprang up for this calm being 
with the miraculous eyes. By Allah, she ought to have been a 
man! By Allah, yes! This when Lady Hester gave a superb 
display of horsemanship before his Bedouin tribesmen. Could 
mortal woman ride like this? As a supreme token of his regard, 
Mehemet Ali made a special review of his troops in Hester Stan¬ 
hope’s honour. 

In Cairo, Hester and Michael Bruce lived openly together, while 
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Doctor Meryon, still aggrieved by the attitude of his employer’s 
lover towards him, had a separate lodging. But Egypt soon lost 
its charm for the lady. “ Quite hideous! ” she declared, looking 
around on the fleas, the flies, and the ubiquitous sore eyes, and 
inhaling the malodourousness of the sinister streets. Soon the 
party left for Jaffa, after being nearly drowned in the Nile, taking 
with them the magnificent gifts of Mehemet Ali. Neither Egypt's 
ruler nor Hester Stanhope was then aware that before long they 
would be bitter enemies. 

Jaffa, Jerusalem, and a meeting with Ismael Bey. Acre, and 
the Crusaders’ forts, and the hordes of eyeless, noseless, earless, 
and sexually mutilated men and women, victims of the terrible 
Djezzar Pasha. Nazareth, and a meeting with the German 
explorer Burckhardt. Tyre, with its "heap of old stones." 
Sidon J And there came to Lady Hester at Sidon an emissary from 
Emir Bechir, the Prince of the Mountain, chief of the mysterious 
Druses, that incestuous dan on the heights of Lebanon. One July 
morning Hester Stanhope and her entourage set out with over 
fifty camels, horses and mules, to Deir El Kammar, Bechir’s 
capital, and after a day's journey reached the mountain town, 
where Lady Hester was received by the Emir, under a painted 
ceiling whose inspired creator had had his hands cut off after 
creating it. Very good-looking was Bechir, in a dark, introspec¬ 
tive way; but he had murderer’s eyes. His an ageless charm of 
manner and a courtesy beyond name; but the jackal prowled in 
his heart. This foreign princess should be royally entertained: 
it might be a good policy to do so, for her country was a mighty 
one, passing rich. But had the balance swung the other way, the 
Emir might just as easily have ordered Lady Hester to be impaled. 
These rich infidels passed but once, and sojourned briefly: there¬ 
fore let them be impressed with the amiability of the Eastern 
lords. How could the Emir Bechir foresee that her visit to his 
castle, and her delight in it, prompted Lady Hester Stanhope later 
to have a castle of her own, and to spend the rest of her days on 
his territory? 

For a month Lady Hester basked in the sunshine of hospitality, 
yet ever with a man at her elbow to sample her food and drink 
before she did. She watched the Druses wolf raw meat, loitered 
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in the bazaars, heard on all sides exclamations of wonder at her 
whiteness, and then turned towards Damascus. Of course she 
had to go to Damascus, the oldest city in the world, far down on 
the great plain. She exchanged letters with the Pasha of Damas¬ 
cus, and he having well heard of this strange sytt with the Sultan’s 
firmins, sent her an invitation to visit his city. But, said the 
Pasha’s ambassador, it is impossible for Pier Ladyship to appear 
in Damascus unveiled. Not even the Pasha or the Sultan’s fiimins 
could save her from the rage of the people if she dared show her 
face uncovered in the city. She would surely be killed. 

On the last day of August, Lady Hester Stanhope rode through 
one of the seven great gates of Damascus, unveiled. 

The faithful Meryon was near to collapse with the nervous 
strain, and all her cavalcade of servants miserably awaited sudden 
death, as their fantastic mistress rode ahead of them, proud and 
alone, with her white woman’s face bared for all the world to see. 
Not a voice was raised against her; not a hand was lifted. The 
bearing, the unconquerable authority of the woman that had kept 
her free of abuse in Stamboul, stilled the people of Damascus 
into a condition of awe. Here was neither man nor woman— 
here was a being apart, une creature h part qu’etonne. Astonishes! 
But how frail a word is that! For Lady Hester Stanhope, raising 
half an eyebrow at the Christian quarter of Damascus, refused 
straight away to dwell in that unsalubrious neighbourhood and 
demanded a lodging in the flower-haunted region of the Faithful? 
Could such things be? Yes. The niece of Pitt, she of the moon 
face and the slender arched feet, was installed in a palace, a mere 
yashmak’s length from the Pasha’s seraglio. 

And anticipating her queenship, the unequalled sytt rode un¬ 
accompanied, unveiled, trousered, throughout that fanatical city, 
dispensing largesse, haughty, serene, immaculate, as safe from 
violation as the wind is safe from capture by the stones it chooses 
to caress. What reason for this? Why should this one white 
woman so securely, and at ease, do that which would spell death 
within the instant to anyone else? Who answers that, answers life 
itself. From Lady Hester Stanhope " the awe and dread of 
kings ’’ flowed as naturally as rivers flow to the sea. She possessed 
that courage which knows not itself, and is therefore irresistible. 
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And now the desert called to her. The sprawling sands, white¬ 
boned with deepest history, stretching beyond the ramparts of all 
safety, pressed their tawny insistence upon her. Palmyra lay 
beyond the ultimate distances of the Western traveller: therefore 
to Palmyra must Lady Hester Stanhope, predestined queen, go. 

Oh, this was insanity. Michael Bruce, coming back from 
Aleppo, said so. Meryon said so. All said so. This could not 
be done. The lords of the desert destroyed all who dared venture 
into the shifting contours of their unbridled kingdoms. So Lady 
Hester made her plans to go, far out from the protection of the 
Sublime Porte where her firmins would avail her nothing. There 
was a man, one Moulai Ismael, great fighting chief of Hamah, 
who received her sitting, eyed her a moment, and stood up. 

'* I will give you one hundred of my best warriors," he said. 
" But even I, Moulai Ismael, cannot protect your life all the way 
across the sands to the city of the great queen.” 

Ergo one must call in the desert lords themselves. A messenger 
was sent to Mahanna El Fadel, Chief of the Anaze Arabs: Come 
to the great white sytt. There is gold. And Mahanna El Fadel 
sent his son, the Emir Naser, to Damascus. 

" O pearl of unsullied purity,” said the Emir, “ if you cross the 
sands without my father’s consent, he will surely slay thee. But 
if you will put yourself under my protection, all will be well.” 

And the experienced murderer, pillager, and spoliator, wiped 
his filthy hands on his filthy sheepskin cloak, jerked an inch of 
gristle from his molars, and spat respectfully over his shoulder. 
Nor did he in his delicacy mention the fee he would require for 
his services. 

" You will be crowned Queen of the East,” that is what the 
prophet had said years ago in Bedlam. Here, then, was the crown¬ 
ing near. Despite the warnings of her friends, despite the terror 
of her maid Anne Fry, despite the incipient apoplexy of Doctor 
Meryon, despite the scowls of her lover, despite the dubious 
mouths of ail who wished her well in Damascus, Lady Hester 
Stanhope moved to Hamah, "a very quizzical town on the 
Orontes,” and awaited the moment for her journey to begin. 
Winter was spent in Moulai Ismael’s house, a winter of piercing 
winds and much snow, with only Lady Hester free of sickness and 
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walking about on stilts to escape the filthy mud of the streets. 
That was a fearful time of waiting. Meryon and Bruce were now 
decided enemies, and Lady Hester Stanhope was swinging away 
from her lover into the greater exaltation of her regal ambition. 

Spring came and smoothed the landscape with its glory, scenting 
the air with a million almond trees, and putting flowers where of 
late the ice had lain its paralysing hands. On the 20th day of 
March in the year 1813, Lady Hester Stanhope set out from 
Hamah to cross the desert to Palmyra, at the head of her body¬ 
guard of Bedouins, each and every one of whom had murdered 
a luckless stranger in the land into which they were travelling. 

That journey. Who can see that journey unless he too has 
walked in the desert with day and night coming upon him like 
fabulous monsters leaping up and clawing down the banners of 
the sky? In the desert there is only day and night, red, blue and 
gold, and black and white; in the desert nothing is hidden, and 
men look at each other with eyes unobscured by the impedimenta 
of cities; in the desert the pretentious cannot live and the weak 
die; in the desert respect is paid only to the strong. The unveiled 
white woman, dressed in red trousers and abah, riding at the head 
of that fierce caravan, never for a moment lost the respect of those 
predatory scoundrels; she did not need the authority of builded 
backgrounds to make evident that which was inborn. She was 
the chief. Of necessity Michael Bruce found himself pushed to 
the rear and almost discarded by the woman he had so long 
adored. Her mind was bent on greater satisfactions than the 
body’s rapture and the bliss of reciprocated tenderness. When the 
camp fires flared, and the black tents were raised, she it was who, 
cross-legged on a ragged carpet, with a piece of roasted camel-flesh 
in her beautiful hands, dominated the alien scene, with the desert 
prince opposite her, Bruce and Meryon grouped in temporary part¬ 
nership at her back, and their huddle of servants behind them, 
fearful as children in a lonely lane, while the camels granted and 
sentinel spears glinted under the splendid menace of the stars. 
One day they spent in Mahanna’s tents, giving the Emir news of 
the deeds being done in the world to the west; and then on into 
dusk and moonlight and limestone rocks, by castles long ruined, 
untenanted except by lizards and legends, by mountain ridge, by 
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valley and plain, by paths down which armies had come and gone 
when earth was man’s cradle. 

Nearly a week of this, and then, no doubt made bold by the 
distance from the authority of the Sublime Porte, the Emir Naser 
attempted to intimidate Pitt’s niece. 

" Go, tell the English princess that I am a prince," he ordered 
a henchman. ** I shall no more wait upon her in her tent for 
orders. She must come to me. ’' 

With that, he staged a performance of Bedouin horsemanship 
and shooting calculated to subdue the arrogance of the proud lady. 
A hundred men swooped and swerved in and around the camp, 
uttering their heart-chilling battle-cry, firing their pieces at the 
gallop over the tents, and raising a pretty spectacle of a murderous 
uprising. Shrill alarm broke from Lady Hester’s motley collection 
of servants; Bruce and Meryon reached for their arms; Lady 
Hester Stanhope sipped thick, bitter-sweet coffee but otherwise 
did not stir. 

" Pray remain seated, gentlemen. We have tomorrow’s plans 
to discuss.” 

The tumult grew as Lady Hester calmly instructed Doctor 
Meryon to precede the caravan to Palmyra, taking with him a 
guide, and to arrange a fitting lodging against her arrival. Much 
of the uproar had dimmed by the time her orders were completed, 
and within the hour peace came again, finding no injuries in the 
wake of the pantomime. Having failed thus to overawe the white 
woman, Emir Naser tried another way. Next night, the dread 
news that the terrible Faydan Arabs in large numbers were 
approaching the camp, swept 'like the plague in and out of the 
tents. Oh, my God! what hope now! To fall into the hands of 
Allah’s forsaken was to learn the ultimate reach of horror. What 
were the mutilations of Acre to the abominations that would be 
wreaked upon the travellers by these unspeakable sons of unname- 
able mothers! Nothing to do but to flee. 

So saying, Emir Naser and his men were to horse and away, 
drumming like mad in the desolate silver of the night. Where¬ 
upon Lady Hester Stanhope and Michael Bruce loaded their 
pistols, and nerving the servants into some semblance of courage, 
formed a circle round the camp, prepared to defend themselves 
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in a manner 'becoming to their breed. Horror, monstrous and 
impalpable, edged round the circle as the moonlight shifted to 
hint of creeping assassins. With dawn Emir Naser returned, 
boasting loudly of his defeat of the enemy whom he had encoun¬ 
tered in their place of ambush and valiantly put to rout. He lied. 
His eyes slid away from the cold blue gaze of the white princess, 
nor did she say a word to him of praise or blame. She looked at 
him—and gave him orders. Emir Naser had lost his battle. 
Henceforward he was Lady Hester’s most obedient servant, for 
fearlessness is to the Arab the most admirable of all possessions. 

Palmyra! The city founded by Solomon centuries before 
Christ, the bulwark of the Kingdom of Israel against the lesser 
breeds without the law, the oyster of Mark Anthony, the colony 
of old Rome, the city of Zenobia, that superb woman whose name 
endures like a star. Into Palmyra, on a breathless noonday, came 
Lady Hester Stanhope, the first European woman ever to come 
to the city. 

Down from the mountain pass she came on horseback, her 
cavalcade strung behind her and the mined forts that had guarded 
the pass, sullen in their fallen strength, on either hand. Below 
her ancient Tadmor sprawled its broken magnificence in the green 
glades of the oasis. Shattered columns and fallen masonry, huge 
and neglected like dowagers who have had their day yet dominate 
a ballroom, told of the old imperial city where sixteen hundred 
years before Zenobia had reigned as queen. As Lady Hester 
descended so the ruins appeared to grow higher, until she could 
see the colonnade, Apollo’s Temple, and the Arch of Triumph, 
looking in a sudden trick of the light unimpaired. Then out of 
the silence came the beating of drums and the blowing of horns 
and the sound of uplifted voices. 

“ Hail, Melika!" 

They came to greet her on horseback, spears raised in salute 
and flashing like gold in the upright sun; they came in a discharge 
of muskets and with a ululation that set the nerves tingling; they 
came, did those Palmyrians, in an ecstasy of curiosity and acclaim 
to gaze upon this wondrous white woman whose story had gone 
before her. And this was she, this creature attired as a man, who 
sat a horse as no woman had ever sat a horse, whose whiteness 
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shamed the moon, whose blue eyes saw as the eagle! Allah be 
praised, this was indeed Melika! 

Hailing her, they brought her to the city, and out from the city 
came the loveliest maidens, gauzily dressed, dancing, and bearing 
palms. Under the triumphal arch rode lady Hester Stanhope. 
A wreath was placed on her head. Lutes twanged. Dancers 
swirled about her, golden-footed in the sand. The song of the 
ages was sung by the sweetest-voiced, and bards came forward and 
declaimed the odes specially written for the new Queen of Tadmor. 

" Hail, hail, all hail, Melika! Queen of the Arabs, Queen of 
the East! ” 

So did Lady Hester Stanhope, among immemorial ruins, attain 
to the fulfilment of her woman’s heart. 

A foolish thing, maybe, that triumph. Much money and many gifts 
on a princely scale went to its realization. It was a poorer woman 
who came back to the coast. Her dream of going to Mecca and 
all the way to India by land had to be postponed because she had 
not the great wealth necessary for so grand an undertaking. But 
now she belonged irretrievably to the East. She who had received 
homage from mighty chiefs, who had been given the freedom of 
the desert by the implacable rulers of it, she who had been crowned 
queen of a place that had been mighty when London was a marsh 
where bitterns boomed, she would never return to a meagre place 
in the society of an England that was fast forgetting the glory of 
the Pitts. No, she belonged here in the East for all time. Not 
so Bruce. His career was awaiting him back in England. His 
passionate love for Lady Hester had dwindled during the hectic 
joumeyings; no longer did he desire her with swelling heart and 
tear-pricked eyes. Her magnetism still swayed him, but now it 
was a magnetism from which he wanted to be free. He had 
become secondary with her, he knew. Her ambition for power 
was stronger than her love for him; and no man can endure a 
secondary place with a beloved woman for long. He decided to 
return home. 

It was a sad leave-taking. In the few weeks before her lover 
left her side for the last time, Hester Stanhope’s earlier tenderness 
towards him returned in full. She realized she was saying good¬ 
bye irrevocably to all normal passion, and the woman's side of her 
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shrank from so great a cleavage. She could have held him—ah, 
yes, she could have held him her slave for life, had she subdued 
her great egotism, rejected her dreams of grandeur, and shown 
him only her gentler side. But that was not to be; that could 
not be. 

She released him from her arms one summer morning in 1813 
in Latakia, and he in silence arose and prepared himself for the 
journey. She kissed him at the door with closed eyes, and tearless 
and silent waved her hand as he turned on the Aleppo road and 
saluted her, and was gone. 

Now she was alone—alone, with the plague raging, and un¬ 
buried dead piled up in the streets. She got the plague, and the 
despised Doctor Meryon gave up his intention of returning to 
England, to nurse an exceedingly difficult patient with a brain 
inflamed by the disease. From that time when she was smitten 
down by the great sickness, coming on top of the ending of her 
love partnership, began Hester Stanhope’s delusions, strengthened 
by her hereditary unbalance. The years that came after served 
but to increase her megalomania and enhance her godlike reputa¬ 
tion among the peasantry of Syria. 

Money troubles began to beset her in earnest. The money 
Charles had left her was long ago swallowed up. She who had 
scattered largesse as another might throw breadcrumbs to pigeons, 
now found herself being dunned by the Jewish merchants. She 
had all of her uncle’s sublime disregard for the settling of bills; 
but the Levantines had not the patience of the Lohdon tradesmen. 
In January, 1814, Lady Hester withdrew to a deserted convent in 
the foothills of the Lebanon and there set up her penultimate 
home, a malodorous place on a barren hillside. Here at Mar 
Elias she intended to live aloofly until her fortune should be 
mended; but when an old manuscript came into her hands, telling 
of treasure hidden in the mins of Ascalon, she wrote to the Grand 
Seignior for permission to search. The Sultan, eager no doubt to 
enrich his own coffers, gave her the right to proceed on the golden 
quest, and granted her authority over the pashas for that purpose. 
After endless hours no treasure was found among the mins, only 
some Roman statues which, in her disappointment, Lady Hester 
caused to be broken and thrown into the sea. 
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This adventure ruined her purse. Her pension was mortgaged 
up to the hilt. But her natural generosity could not be curbed. 
All sorts of refugees began to appear at her house, soldiers of 
fortune on fallen days, the beggared, the bankrupt, the sick of 
soul, the hungry of body, the outcast, came to Mar Elias and were 
raised, smoothed, fed, and sent on with new raiment and new 
hope. Hers now a familiar figure in the Lebanese landscape, 
bounding down the hillside on a great horse, unattended and 
unafraid, bent on some errand of mercy. But all her many acts of 
charity were done in the grand manner, for was it not her right 
to do them? Was she not a queen? No collecting-box tempera¬ 
ment and humility for Lady Hester. She did but exercise her 
royal prerogative. 

When one of Napoleon’s officers was murdered in the Ansaty 
Mountains, it was Lady Hester who raised such a din among the 
consuls and the pashas that an avenging expedition was sent 
against the murderers’ tribe, and three hundred Ansarys and two 
score of villages were destroyed. Nor did the sytt shield herself 
behind an army, for after justice had been done, she rode alone 
among the blackened ruins. Had any of the relatives of the 
slaughtered dared to kill her, there was nothing to have stopped 
them. No one dared. The uncanny authority that seemed to 
permeate every inch of Lady Hester’s tall frame protected her 
more effectively than the might of cannon. 

In 1816, when the war in Europe at last came to an end, stories 
of Lady Hester Stanhope began to circulate among the delivered 
peoples. It became the object of post-war travellers to call upon 
the incredible mistress of the mountains; but she would receive 
few visitors, and certainly no English ones. Detesting what she 
believed to be England's niggardly treatment of her, she saw now 
in England only a collection of vulgar career-mongers, unworthy 
of her recognition. Her life became more bizarre as the years 
leaped towards her. Astrology and occultism became her earnest 
studies, and she spent endless hours with crazy magicians poring 
over signs and symbols and reading in the sand of the woman 
who would one day ride as Queen of the Jews into Jerusalem on 
a white horse bom with a saddle on it. In all the countryside she 
was accepted as a queen, and her word was law. Europeans wish- 
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ing to explore the dangerous reaches of the interior came first to 
her, asking her for seals that would ensure their safety in the 
desert. Worn out and buffeted by the autocratic ways of his 
employer, the faithful Meryon at last left for home; but he came 
back when she asked him to, as she did in later years. 

In 1821, Lady Hester made her last move. At Djoun, in the 
heart of the Lebanon, at the top of a long, savage valley, was a 
sprawling monastery, long forsaken by monks. Her convent had 
become too small to house all the people she sheltered; victims of 
famine and rapine, and the cruelty of internecine warfare. So 
she went farther away from her kind, to a habitation that was 
rather a small village of rooms, courtyards and outhouses, con¬ 
nected with each other by a baffling multiplicity of passages; and 
there she raised her standard, and there she lived, while the 
savagery and bestiality of war swirled round her walls, but left 
her precincts inviolate, for eighteen years. 

Loud was the wind on the heights of Lebanon. The toothless 
old woman in the immaculate white robe, lying on her great broken 
bed, let the pipe-stem slide out of her mouth. How old was she 
now? What year was this? Eighteen-thirty-nine . . . seventeen- 
seventy six. She had never felt her age before, but now a novel 
weariness was assailing her. They had all gone, all come and 

gone. John, Charles, Michael, James-that was weak of James 

to hang himself on a tree. He had too much of the Stanhope 
in him. She had given strength to each of them, but she could 
not always be with them. She had her duty to perform among 
her people. Her people. 

They obeyed me . When the Emir Bechir set his criers upon the 
roofs, telling my people to desert me and go their ways from my 
house, else would he slay them all, they would not leave me. With 
all his army, he dared not raise a finger against my unprotected 
walls. When Mehemet Ali came with his legions out of Egypt, 
putting us to the sword, and 1 took in those who fled from him — 
when this happened, and he, the conqueror of all, demanded that 
1 give back to his soldiers those who had come to me, I defied 
him . And he left me in peace. He dared not strike. Though 
many would strike at me, yet none dared. I was queen, she of 
whom it was written in the book. And this they knew. 
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Hester Stanhope, last of the great aristocrats of England, was 
dying, although she did not know it. The vitality that had lighted 
her life into a great flame was now flickering as surely as the 
candle. Debts, illness, endless battles for the people she had 
adopted had drained the vast well of her energy to its last spoon¬ 
ful; but it was penury that had done most to bring her low. She 
had ever had a royal disregard for economy, had ever spent money 
with the abandon of a child in a jam-filled larder; and when her 
debts became the talk of the bazaar, and British consuls through¬ 
out the Middle East were begged to take action to recover money 
from her, and poverty became her lot, she suffered more injury 
than ever fever or plague had been able to deal her. How could 
she help her subjects when her own pockets were empty? All her 
possessions went, all except the sacred mares in her stables, on 
one of which—the one whose deformed bade had a saddled 
appearance—she would one day ride into Jerusalem to be pro¬ 
claimed Queen of the Jews. 

Many are the people who came to see Lady Hester Stanhope 
in those last years, and many are the records they have written of 
her. But to her they were only figures on a screen, faint images 
from a world she had long renounced. Only in the East did she 
know life. 

Death. Loud was the wind on the heights of Lebanon. But 
louder far was the wailing throughout the land when the people 
heard that the great white sytt had gone from them. She was 
Melika. And they knew that never while the stars held their 
courses would such a one as she come again. 
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T O become a king against opposition without a drop of blood 
being shed, or even a nose punched, has perhaps happened 
only once since the ambition of kingship entered the world. The 
unique feat was achieved by a flaxen-polled young Dane in the 
year 1809, and perhaps it was fitting that Ultima Thule should 
be the place where the bloodless monarchy had its brief but vivid 
period, for Iceland was a little beyond the familiar boundaries of 
Europe, a land aloof, a country in the mist, whence came saga and 
legend and the sound of prows scraping on icy, mysterious shores. 
That the king should some time later be a convict in Newgate 
Prison, preaching sermons to his fellow-prisoners, was but a 
natural step in a career as fantastic as a surrealist painting. 

Jorgen Jorgensen was the living proof that, compared with fact, 
fiction is but the laborious narration of commonplace events. His 
first chapter was in Copenhagen where he was bom in 1780, the 
younger son of the watch-and-clockmaker to the Court of Den¬ 
mark, a worthy citizen, grave and portly as became his highly- 
respected office. Urban, Jorgen’s brother, was also a worthy 
citizen, who having absorbed the family business thoroughly, 
published a work on the measurement of time. But Jorgen had 
little interest in the tick-tocking of timepieces and the sweep of 
pendulums. All that was monotony, all that was without die 
charm of the unexpected, all that was leg-irons on the limbs of 
life. Jorgen, like nearly all adventurers, wanted to go to sea. 

There was head-shaking, of course, and stern reprimand when 
this silly notion was voiced. Silly? It was preposterous. Why 
deliberately suffer the hardships of the ocean when there was such 
a good living to be made out of keeping time in order? Jorgen 
was thrust up to his room with his ears red from the lecture, while 
his father returned to his dominoes with a grunt. Bah l But it 
would pass. The boy was young, and all boys are young fools, 
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never realizing Which side their bread was buttered on. So Jorgen 
was kept in his place, scolded, over-mled, and well fed and 
clothed, until he was fourteen, when he saw the king’s enormous 
palace at Christianburgh on fire, and when he finally prevailed on 
his father to yield. Worn down at last by his insistent offspring, 
Father Jorgensen allowed Jorgen to become apprenticed to an 
English collier from Newcastle, and young Jorgen disappeared 
in an aura of coaldust from the sight of his kith and kin gathered 
on the dockside to wave him a forlorn good-bye. 

A collier is not the best type of ship to sail in, especially for the 
young adventurer, for its utilitarian purpose can never be success¬ 
fully disguised. It was not long then before Jorgen transferred 
himself to a worthier vessel and went to the South Seas in a 
whaler. Then in the schooner Harbinger he went to Algoa Bay 
with government stores. Later, in the brig Lady Nelson, a sur¬ 
veying ship of 65 tons, tender to the Investigator, he went to dis¬ 
cover if Van Diemen’s Land was really an island. He went seal¬ 
ing. Then Admiral Lord Nelson bombarded Copenhagen, and 
Jorgen Jorgensen was commanded to take part in the struggle 
against his country’s enemies. 

In 1807 he was in command of the Admiral Juul, 28 guns, and 
off Flamborough Head engaged with the British man-o’-war 
Sappho, and after a battle lasting forty-one minutes was compelled 
to surrender or accept utter destruction. He surrendered, was 
landed at Yarmouth, and then, through the influence of English 
friends, amongst whom was Sir Joseph Banks, the great naturalist, 
whom he had met in the South Seas, the Danish sailor was released 
on parole in London. 

That was a London under the Napoleonic shadow, a town of 
bucks and swagger, of yellow stucco, Vauxhail Gardens, genteel 
licentiousness, the coach to Brighton, and Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt and 
Coleridge. A personable Dane, speaking perfect English and 
having no touch of Frenchiness about him, was not unwelcome 
in the metropolis where eighteenth-century gallantry was having 
its last fling before the long tract of Victorianism plunged England 
into morality and aspidistras. There were, too, in London, admir¬ 
able business men, such men as Bonaparte so scornfully com¬ 
mented on, ruefully aware no doubt that the greatcoats of his Old 
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Guard were made in England, the best coats in Europe, but coats 
that later could not keep out the cold of one Russian winter. 

A sterling specimen of a London merchant was a certain Mr. 
Phelps, who had his sign in Mincing Lane and a house in the 
modish Bryanston Square. At the time Jorgen came to London, 
Mr. Phelps had given much thought to die possibility of trading 
with Iceland. True, Iceland was under Danish rule, but with 
Denmark fully occupied with a war, might it not be that she 
could not easily interfere with Mr. Phelps’s plan to accommodate 
rhe poor Icelanders? It would be worth trying. Mr. Phelps's 
cronies on ’Change had agreed that it would be well worth trying, 
and had indeed gone further and put up some of the money for 
the venture. And when Jorgen appeared on the scene and was 
introduced to Mr. Phelps at a soiree in Maryiebone Lane, it became 
evident to the merchant that here was a likely man to act as his 
agent. Jorgen invariably impressed people by his deportment. 
Moreover, he was a professional sailor, and perhaps best virtue 
of all, he could speak the lingo and thus see that Mr. Phelps's 
interests did not suffer as a man with little or imperfect knowledge 
of the tongue might. 

Such an adventure was manna in the desert to Jorgen. How 
kind the gods were to grant him in the dreary circumstances of 
his captivity so great a boon. To see the water glistening again 
beneath proud sails, to lean to the shifting deck, and to have the 
wind coming against the cheek over the purified distances of the 
sea. London was well enough, but he was made for larger spaces 
than the limits of a card-room and the languid reaches of a salon. 
He had not to be urged to accept the offer; and in the whirling 
leaves of autumn, he wrapped himself in a shawl, placed his 
beaver hat firmly on his golden curls, and took the coach for 
Liverpool, where Mr. Phelps’s ship, the Clarence, a vessel of 350 
cons, lay at the foot of Water Street, being loaded with barley- 
meal, salt, tobacco, sugar, and coffee, a goodly cargo covered by 
a large insurance. The preparations for the voyage went forward 
speedily as Jorgen took command. By Christmas-time everything 
was ready; and on the 29th December, 1808, the Clarence went 
down the Mersey on the morning tide and flitted rapturously into 
the Irish Sea. 
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The voyage was uneventful and the Clarence sailed into the 
Northern Lights and into the great mouth of the Faxafiord, and 
so to anchor at Reykjavik. Much indignation was exhibited by 
the Danish Governor and his entourage at this saucy advent, and 
a vituperative altercation immediately took place between the 
customs’ officials and the debonair Jorgen. 

" Go home! ” was the demand of the Danes, " and take your 
damned cargo with you.” 

But the Icelanders, long bereft of the good tilings of life, came 
jostling down to the waterfront and would have none of their 
masters’ demands. 

" Let us have all that is in your ship,” was their cry. " Bring 
it all ashore. We will have it. What do you want in return? 
Oil? Fish? Moss? Wool?” 

” Tallow," quoth Jorgen. " I want tallow.” 

Despite the scowls of the Danish rulers, Jorgen in quick time 
had struck his bargains with the Icelandic merchants and made a 
vastly profitable exchange. The Danes could hardly enforce their 
denial, for Denmark’s war had greatly weakened their authority, 
and the Icelanders, angered by the regime, were in no mood to be 
deprived of the comforts offered to them on their own doorstep. 
Captain Tramp, the Governor, saw wrathfully that it was a case 
for the exercising of restraint, and perforce was obliged to allow 
the business to go on. He retired to Government House and wrote 
a forcible despatch to Copenhagen, what time Jorgen concluded 
his sojourn with an heroic stirrup-cup and the Clarence stood out 
for the south, carrying with her Icelandic wishes for a speedy 
return. 

" By George! ” said Mr. Phelps, coming aboard in a drenching 
rain within an hour of the ship’s arrival in the Liverpool roads. 
He flung aside his soaked frieze coat and faced Jorgen in the 
cabin. " My dear sir, your note to the coffee-house reached me 
as I was about to take wine with the alderman. But egad! The 
contents so elevated me that I confess that I had but one sip of a 
most excellent madeira before I felt compelled to make my excuses 
and come away. Tut! Come, tell me all your news. Completely 
successful, you say? Come, sir, give me your hand again.” 

So much for the satisfaction of the merchant. Jorgen accepted 
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the congratulations with only part of his mind, the more vital part 
being preoccupied with thoughts that had little to do with the 
successful manipulation of trade goods. Phelps was a shopman, 
and would always be a shopman. The backbone of England, 
maybe, but who but an anatomist was interested in backbones? 
There were nobler things in life than skeletal structures and higher 
dreams than those within the neat lines of balance sheets. How¬ 
ever, the shopman was an indispensable item in the vision that was 
taking shape in Jorgen’s mind. And Mr. Phelps, being now the 
richer by many guineas, and being filled with the moral fervour 
that invariably permeates the successful business man, decided 
that he had not yet done enough for the Icelanders, but that it was 
his duty to mollify their rigorous condition to the best of his 
ability. Therefore he acquired a larger ship, the Margaret and 
Anne, and to deter Captain Tramp from repudiating his philan¬ 
thropic intentions, ten guns were mounted in the vessel. Jorgen 
was once more invited to command, and this time Mr. Phelps 
himself expressed his intention of going to Iceland, possibly to 
ensure that no one else “ jumped his claim." Also, as a passenger, 
was a young man five years the junior of Jorgen. This was William 
Jackson Hooker, later to be knighted and recognized as one of the 
leading botanists of the century and the Director of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. His purpose was to collect plants on the island. 
A friendship sprang up between the young botanist and the 
Danish adventurer which was to last for the rest of their lives. 
In interests they were leagues apart, but they had in common, 
youth, splendid health, and the ability to laugh at the world and 
each other. 

It was the summer-time of 1809 when the Margaret and Anne 
came to Iceland, with Mr. Phelps, engulfed in a large sea-going 
coat, craning forward with the wind ruffling his whiskers, calling 
now and then to Jorgen to name the rising landmarks, while 
Hooker chewed solemnly at an apple and consulted his notebook, 
seated on the anchor chain. To Phelps the island was a business 
proposition; to Hooker it was a treasury of new plants, bulbs, and 
roots; and to Jorgen—what was it to Jorgen, that modem viking? 
What it was to Jorgen was soon to be made manifest. 

There was no eager throng of merchants to greet this ship. 
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Captain Tramp, with a flea in his ear from Copenhagen, had 
acted strongly since the advent of the Clarence. A law had been 
passed threatening death to Icelanders trading with the English, 
and a host of lesser restrictions had come into being which had 
turned the fifty thousand islanders into a sullen-visaged popula¬ 
tion, resenting the harshness of their overlords, but without the 
leader or the means to make a determined opposition against 
tyranny. 

" This is an outrage! ” fumed Mr. Phelps, when he understood 
that his precious cargo would have to remain under hatches. 
" Unwarrantable! By George, Hooker, these rascally Danes will 

smart for this! I’ll warn the government. I’ll- But, Mr. 

Jorgensen, you are a compatriot of the Governor. Will you not 
see him and inform him of our resolve not to suffer this iniquitous 
refusal to allow us to alleviate the distress of the people? Nay, 
sir, it is my request that you make our decision clear to him with¬ 
out delay.” 

" Sir,” said Jorgen, " do I understand that I have your per¬ 
mission and full approval to use my powers of persuasion on 
Captain Tramp, and-? ” 

” By heaven, sir, is not that what I have just told you! Do you 
wish to have me ruined? ” 

” Sir, I will do my best, I am confident I shall be successful.” 

It was Sunday forenoon when Jorgen came ashore with a small 
party of armed men and made his way up the deserted main 
street of the town to the timber-built Government House. From 
several buildings came the drone of voices and the wheezing of 
organs, but there was no exterior sight or sound of human beings. 
Reykjavik was at its prayers and the blight of the Sabbath had 
made a desolation of the town. No guard was at the entrance to 
the Governor’s house, no servant attended in the porch, no 
domestic occupied the hall, no secretary appeared from an ante¬ 
room, no porter emerged from a cubby-hole, and no sound but 
that of a large brass clock came to the ears of the men in the 
galleried reception room. Then, as they pushed open an inner 
door, a mournful noise assailed them, and they stood and listened. 

'* Damme,” muttered one of the men, ” some cove’s sending 
’em home proper and no mistake! ” 
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Jorgen strode into the room, and there on a great oaken settle, 
sprawled inelegantly the corpulent form of Captain Tramp, the 
Danish Governor. His face was flushed, and his head was resting 
at a curious angle on the arm of the settle, exposing to the in¬ 
truders an open, cavernous mouth, from the abyss of which snores 
rumbled up and broke upon the air with a surprising violence. 
Smoke eddying from an imperfect chimney had added a grey 
veneer to his scarlet cheeks, and slumber had taken from him all 
dignity, leaving him merely a fat man rudely sleeping. Nor did 
he stir as Jorgen and his men marched into the room, but bubbled 
in his throat and sighed like a horse. When Jorgen dapped a 
hand on his shoulder, he slowly half-opened one choleric eye, and 
then fully opened two. 

"What the devil! ” 

With a heave the Governor was on his feet, cannoning his 
stomach against Jorgen’s flank. 

" Captain Tramp,” said Jorgen magnificently, in Danish, " you 
are my prisoner.” And then he said in English: " You are under 
arrest.” 

The Governor stood, a study in inexpressible emotions for per¬ 
haps five seconds, then a primitive exclamation came from his lips 
and he made a stride towards the great red woollen bell-pull. A 
moment later a firearm was pressed against his cravat and a stern 
voice repeated: " You are my prisoner.” 

The feelings of Captain Tramp were volcanic as he was marched 
forth from his official residence with Jorgen Jorgensen by his side 
in the middle of the small knot of men. Had he only gone to 
church! Woe to the ungodly! Down through the street of 
ecclesiastical murmurs went the party, with never so much as a 
head peeping over a window-sill to watch their passage, or a 
curious nose poking from a door-split. 

Mr. Phelps stopped gnawing his knuckles as the Danish Gover¬ 
nor was escorted on board ship, ejaculated "By George! ” and 
after a momentary flinching, remembered he was an Englishman 
beholding the cause of his moral indignation. Captain Tramp was 
then confined to a cabin with a tantalus of brandy on the table 
and a man with a musket at the door. Jorgen returned to Govern¬ 
ment House and declared himself the ruler of Iceland. 
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It was as simple as that. Never had a man set himself up as the 
head of a state so calmly, and never had a state accepted a usurper 
so readily. For when the Icelanders roused themselves from their 
holy duties and read the bold proclamation that Danish authority 
in the island was totally abolished from that day forth, surprise 
was followed at once by a roar of approval and the throwing of 
caps in the air. It was the 26th day of June, 1809. 

Jorgen’s appearance was greeted by prolonged cheering, and 
the Danish ruling clique, too scanty in number to risk a forcible 
opposition to this incredible intruder who held their chief as 
hostage, stood apart glowering, murmured amongst themselves, 
and took refuge behind walls to discuss the lunatic situation. 

There was no doubt that Jorgen had chosen the perfect hour 
for his coup. The Icelanders, long angered by the regime of 
Captain Tramp and the restrictions of trade that Denmark’s war 
had inflicted on them, had almost to a man nothing but thankful¬ 
ness for the bold change-over. What time Mr. Phelps disposed of 
the Margaret and Anne’s cargo on the most advantageous terms to 
himself, Jorgen Jorgensen sat in Government House and issued 
proclamations. 

His fifth proclamation, dated the 11th day of July, 1809, stated: 
" That we, Jorgen Jorgensen, have undertaken the management 
of public affairs, under the name of protector, with full power 
to make war or conclude peace with foreign powers ...” 

He further declared that the great seal of the island was no 
longer to be respected, and that in future all public documents 
of consequence would be signed and sealed by Jorgen Jorgensen. 
The Danish flag would no longer be shown, but instead the Ice¬ 
landic flag of blue with three white stockfish shown thereon was 
to be the national emblem. These vital points arranged, he went 
on to confiscate all. Danish property and to seize the Danish ships 
and their cargoes. Then he proceeded to erect a fort of six guns 
to defend the harbour, and raised a troop of cavalry from bis 
willing people. Then he made a tour of his dominion. 

Jorgen had a welcome reception in all the hamlets and settle¬ 
ments he visited in that grainless land. To this, the veracious 
Hooker was to testify later, and official investigation was to con¬ 
firm. It remains a fact that the young man of twenty-four, almost 
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casually one Sunday afternoon had decided to become a ruler, 
became a ruler, and enjoyed immediate popularity with his subjects. 
Many were the houses he visited, double -doored and double- 
windowed, because of the savage winters, and much was the cough¬ 
ing he did in the smoke-filled interiors, for chimneys were not the 
fashion in Iceland, smoke and fumes from the fire finding their 
own way out via a hole in the roof. Icelandic interiors indeed were 
as obscure as any Irish or Scottish cabin. 

One thing that vexed Jorgen very much was the discovery that 
Iceland's pastors received only twelve pounds a year. " Passing 
rich with forty pounds a year ” indeed! Auburn’s preacher was 
wealthy compared with such ill-rewarded shepherds. Jorgen made 
many notes frowningly, and with heavy strokes of his pen, and 
returned to Reykjavik with his head full of reforms, blithely con¬ 
fident of his ability to bring them about; and for some weeks he 
devoted himself whole-heartedly to the bettering of the lot of 
the teachers, both spiritual and secular. 

All was going well when one day a British man-o’-war appeared 
in the fiord and dropped anchor a biscuit’s-toss from the Margaret 
and Anne, where Mr. Phelps was busy watching the holds being 
filled to capacity, and Captain Tramp was breaking a brandy-glass 
in an excess of emotion. This ship was the Talbot, commanded 
by the Hon. Alexander Jones, a gentleman of hauteur and recog¬ 
nition of his value as a representative of his nation. To say that 
he was shocked when he became aware, as he almost immediately 
did, of the state of affairs existing, is to describe black as a dim 
sort of white. The Hon. Alexander Jones was so shaken that he 
was compelled to withdraw to his stateroom, and there in complete 
solitude spend half-an-hour reading Psalms, consulting a legal 
volume, and drinking a stiff grog, before the return of his aplomb. 
Then he sent his compliments to Mr. Phelps and requested that 
gentleman to come aboard the Talbot. 

To this request, Mr. Phelps—the Warwick the King-maker of 
Iceland—complied, and came aboard the Talbot in all the gravity 
of his best clothes and his consciousness of being one of God’s 
Englishmen. There was profound politeness in the atmosphere 
and a boreal interchange of remarks utterly scrupulous in their 
application, utterly cutting in their lack of vexatious utterance. 
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" Am I to understand then, sir,” said the Hon. Alexander, 
“ that this gentleman, Mr. Jorgensen, has taken it upon himself, 
with your approval, to take over the government of this country? " 

" That, sir, is the situation. Denmark is an enemy of this 
country.” 

"I am conscious of that fact, sir. Is Mr. Jorgensen not a 
Dane? ” 

" He has that nationality, but he has used his qualities to the 
advantage of England.” 

•' Indeed? ” 

" Indeed.” 

" Is the British Government cognizant of Mr. Jorgensen’s 
efforts in its behalf? ” 

“ It will be made so, sir.” 

" Ah. And might I enquire, sir, how a Danish gentleman 
comes to be occupied in the furtherance of England’s interests 
when his own country is at war with England? ” 

" Mr. Jorgensen is an honourable prisoner of war on parole.” 

The Hon. Alexander’s eyes clouded as though with pain. He 
dosed them quickly and brushed the back of his head with the 
finger-tips of his left hand, then opened his eyes and looked at 
his finger-tips fixedly. 

" A prisoner of war—on parole,” he murmured. (" Would 
you care to take a glass of wine? ” he said, as though in paren¬ 
thesis.) " You must return to England at once. Pray, be good 
enough to inform Mr. Jorgensen his presence is desired in my 
ship. You, sir, will complete your business at once and make 
ready to sail.” 

Mr. Phelps’s business being on the point of completion, it was 
not difficult for him to bow to the decree of the representative of 
the British Government and to take his leave with dignity. 
Jorgen, however, was cast down. He and tire Hon. Alexander 
Jones had a brief meeting in which each recognized the other as a 
gentleman—and an officer; but the Hon. Alexander made it quite 
clear that Jorgensen’s conduct was unprecedented, and that this 
was a matter for the attention of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Jorgensen would therefore consider himself a prisoner of war 
under the direct orders, of the officer commanding H.MS. Talbot, 
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would be given twenty-four hours in which to settle his affairs in 
Iceland, and would then report back to the ship to be escorted to 
England for a full enquiry to be made. 

No sadder kingly heart ever sat over an instrument of abdica¬ 
tion. Loth was Jorgen to quit the scene of his glory and to leave 
bis reforms in abeyance. So much he had seen to put right, so 
much he could have done. Ah, well, he could not defy the British 
Navy, nor did he wish to do so. At the back of his mind was the 
thought that the Lords of Admiralty would see the rightness of 

his action. They might even-. But that was day-dreaming. 

Sea Lords, as a rule, were not given to seeing eye to eye with 
junior officers, especially officers of a foreign power, and more 
especially of an enemy power. 

Wise in his generation, the Hon. Alexander Jones despatched 
Captain Tramp to England as an essential witness in the enquiry 
but in another vessel. Then the Margaret and Anne nosed out of 
the Faxaiiord, her sails reluctantly filling in the slack wind, and 
the sombre shores of the grey island receded. No storms came, 
but drama was never long absent from Jorgen's life. On the 
third night of the voyage back to England, he was awakened 
hurriedly from sleep, and clapping his hat on, raced to the deck 
where the officer of the watch pointed out a red glare staining the 
darkness some miles beyond the port bow. 

M Ship on fire! " 

Only those who have been on a ship burning at sea know the 
inner heart of terror in the night. When the flames roar beneath 
the feet and the cruel dark sea chuckles expectantly. 

Jorgen lifted his voice. The bo’sun roared. Bare feet pattered 
like heavy rain. The helm swung over. Sail after sail was added 
until the canvas blotted out half the stars, and the Margaret and 
Anne sighed in her headlong swerve through the crisping sea. 
Soon the red glare became black-hearted, and the ship could be 
seen with flames jumping from her waist. Jorgen reached the 
dreadful mass just in time. Every boat was lowered. No man 
died. Blisters and burns, shock and prostration and red-eyed 
hysteria, but no death. And Jorgen, seeing one rotund figure 
being helped over the side by earnest hands, stepped forward with 
an expression of sympathy. 
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" Come, let us have a drink, your Excellency,” he said to 
Captain Tramp. 

Mr. Jorgen Jorgensen was sitting in the parlour of the “ Spread 
Eagle ” inn in Gracechurch Street, holding a climatic conversation 
with the landlord, who was dubious about the portents of the piece 
of sky to be seen above his roof, when two individuals in official 
livery appeared under the lintel and looked fixedly at the young 
Dane. 

"Name of Jorgensen?” said the elder of the two visitors, 
pointing a crown-tipped staff at Jorgen’s waistcoat. 

" That is my name.” 

” Then, in the King’s name, you are under arrest. You'd 
better come along o’ us.” 

" At this hour? It’s ten o’clock at night.” 

” Time and clocks is servants of the law. Ten o’clock, eleven 
o’clock, midnight, sunset, sunrise, dawn, or cock-crow—it makes 
no odds. When the law says come, you come, or takes the conse¬ 
quences, which no right-thinking man would take, them being 
unpleasant.” 

" Very well, gentlemen, so be it. I have been expecting you 
to call, but I had hoped to spend a night in one of my host’s 
excellent four-posters. However, allows, messieurs! ’’ 

Jorgen vacated his chair by the fire, and with a word of apology 
to the “ Spread Eagle ” landlord, accompanied the tipstaffs into 
the street and across the way to the Mansion House. The follow¬ 
ing morning he was brought up before the Lord Mayor and 
charged with being an alien enemy, at large without the King’s 
licence, and having broken his parole. This being done, he was 
put back for trial before the Lords of the Admiralty, and the trial 
took place a week later. Jorgen conducted his own defence. 

" My lords,” he said, " I established liberty in Iceland without 
shedding a drop of blood or committing a single man to prison. 
I bestowed the blessings of free trade upon the country, and 
opened up the brightest prospects to a long-suppressed people .. 

And called as a witness, William Hooker spoke up stoutly for 
his friend. 

" Among the improvements which it was Mr. Jorgensen’s inten¬ 
tion to have made in the island, had he been permitted to retain 
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his office, that of bettering the miserable conditions of the scholars 
was not the least meritorious or of the least importance ...” 

But all the eloquence and lofty purpose in the world could not 
outweigh the established facts that Jorgen was an alien enemy, 
that he had been at large without the King’s licence, and that he 
had broken his parole. Therefore the Protector of Iceland, after 
being suitably addressed by the Admiralty' judges, and left in no 
doubt as to their opinion of the circumstances, was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. Captain Tramp was detained 
comfortably in England, and Iceland was declared a neutral terri¬ 
tory during the continuance of the war. As for Mr. Phelps and 
his part in the rocket monarchy, there is a discreet silence, and he 
merges into and becomes lost in the respectable background of 
Mincing Lane and Bryanston Square. 

Jorgen never became a king again, nor did he ever get the 
chance to display his regal qualities; but as the rest of his life was 
almost as incredible as his brief reign in Iceland, rather than leave 
him going to prison, it would be as well perhaps to follow him 
further. Tothill Fields Prison was his first destination, and thence, 
having duly savoured the reek of dungeons, he was transferred 
to the hulks at Chatham, where he endured all the miseries of the 
felons doomed to labour there. In the wretched conditions at 
Chatham, Jorgen contracted a vicious habit which was to plague 
him for the rest of his life: he became a gambler. Cards and 
dice, furtively played in dark comers, were the occupations that 
kept men from going mad in the hulks. Cards and dice held some 
measure of oblivion of the unspeakable squalor of the convicts' 
lives, and when cards and dice were not obtainable, bets would be 
made on the sporting qualities of rats, beetles, cockroaches, spiders, 
lice, and the length of time it would take a beam of sunlight to 
pass from one plank-seam to another. After a year of this exis¬ 
tence, Jorgen was released, made his way to the " Spread Eagle " 
where he had stored his effects, and after attiring himself once 
more as a civilized being, and dining like a gentleman, he took 
himself for the luxury of an unfettered stroll through the London 
streets, entered a gaming-house, and within a few hours was 
penniless, watchless and ringless. 

Only one thing left for a man of the sea to do. In the Pool, 
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Jorgen signed on as a common seaman and went rolling away to 
Spain and Portugal. But at Lisbon he was arrested as a sus¬ 
picious character by the order of General Trant, and sent back to 
England. The reason for this was curious, and had to do with 
a visit that Jorgen paid to the British Consul at Lisbon as soon as 
he was given shore leave. Common seamen do not usually go to 
consulates asking to speak to the consul in person; nor if they 
succeed in seeing the consul, do they inform that personage that 
the Prime Minister has been murdered. This, however, is what 
Jorgen did. 

On the eve of the erstwhile monarch’s departure from England, 
the lunatic Bellingham had killed Mr. Perceval, the Prime Minister 
of England, in the lobby of the House of Commons. Jorgen, 
coming out of the gaming-house in College Street, had walked 
right into this news and had taken it away with him across the 
seas, so that he was actually the first person to report the tragedy 
to officialdom in Lisbon. The Consul passed on to his peers the 
alarming story his curious marine visitor had brought him, and 
General Trant had promptly interrogated " the fellow ’’ himself, 
and coming to the conclusion that Jorgen was somehow mixed up 
in the assassination, had him returned to London under escort. 

Back in England, Jorgen’s friends quickly came forward and 
convinced the authorities that the Dane was as unblemished as 
any ex-gaolbird could be; and the benevolent William Hooker 
bore him away to the peaceful village of Halesworth in Suffolk, 
where the now domesticated botanist had got himself a wife and 
a hearth. Here Jorgen for a long time lived the quiet life of a 
country gentleman, reading many books from Hooker’s extensive 
collection, going to church on Sundays, smoking a churchwarden 
pipe in contemplative after-dinner ease, and taking a hand in a 
polite game of whist, with a little duck-shooting in the marshes 
and charades in the drawing-room. Here in the daytime he occu¬ 
pied himself with writing the history of the Icelandic revolution, 
and was regarded by the neighbours as a distinct acquisition to the 
parish. So went life peaceably on, until there arrived from the 
Foreign Office a mysterious caller who closeted himself alone with 
Jorgen in William’s library and spoke long and softly. The upshot 
of this secret tete-^-tete was that Jorgen was off on his travels 
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again, and had, mayhap unconsciously, said good-bye for many 
years to regular habits and respectability. 

Why the British Foreign Office had called upon Jorgen for the 
purpose it had in mind remains something of a mystery, but never¬ 
theless that august institution had selected Jorgen to travel through 
France and Germany to Warsaw, to make an enquiry into Polish 
affairs, and to " ascertain what effects the subjugation of the troops 
of Napoleon was likely to have in advancing the interests of 
British commerce.” 

Such an expedition was the breath of life to the man who had 
ruled Iceland. How tedious his life in the country retreat had 
been to him might have been observed in the eagerness with which 
he undertook his secret quest. Parting with the hospitable William 
was a wrench it is true, for a genuine friendship had developed 
between the two diverse characters; but after leave-takings had 
been made, eyes wiped, and handkerchiefs waved, the post-hom 
shrilled gaily, and Jorgen withdrew his head and shoulders from 
the window of the mail-coach and was borne briskly to London. 
There, in all solemnity, his orders were given him, and he was 
despatched abroad in all the glory of a British agent. 

Dressed as a common sailor he crossed from Gravesend to 
Osrend, and came ashore in Belgium with his clothes lined with 
ample funds. There was much to-do in Belgium then, for 
Napoleon Bonaparte had escaped from Elba and was coming up 
the Rhone Valley amid the din of gun-carriages to wrest back his 
tottered empire. Eton was preparing to justify her playing-fields, 
and Arthur Wellesley was declaring, by God, that his soldiers 
frightened him. There was in the air that excitement that can be 
felt before a world heavyweight fight or a great murder trial, and 
the bright-eyed people were enjoying to the full gloomy fore¬ 
bodings, reports and rumours. Brothels and their rival, the 
press, were minting money, for prostitution thrives on the smell 
of blood; and all was going ” merry as a marriage bell." 

Then came Waterloo, the Old Guard, the arrival of Bliicher, 
the downfall of one of the greatest soldiers of all time, and the 
birth of ten thousand legends, plays, ballads, pictures, histories, 
memoirs, and footnotes. One of the eye-witnesses of the Battle 
of Waterloo was Jorgen Jorgensen, perched on the top of a farm 
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cart with glasses to his eyes and a bottle of cognac by his boots. 
He saw that day come to its tremendous climax, and on that night 
he walked through Brussels, listening to the fall of a dynasty, and 
reflecting on the insecure tenure of even the 'mightiest of princes. 
Ah! he too had felt the death-thrust. 

But enough of reflecting on the futility of human aims: he 
had his work to do, and he could not linger. He went to Paris 
in a berlin, and there succumbed to his blade enchantress, the 
Lady Luck. The green tables under the candelabra drew him 
irresistibly. He could no more resist the lure of the cards, and 
counters and the dice, than a child can resist wet paint. He won 
thousands of francs. Won, and won, and won. But what are 
winnings to the gambler but the inevitable prelude to loss? It 
was not until December that Jorgen’s last sou departed from him, 
and he came out into the black, biting morning with not an article 
of value in his possession. It was time for him to be on his way, 
$o on foot he continued his broken journey, without a greatcoat 
against the sweeping east wind, and with little idea where food 
and shelter would next be his. 

Tou jours Vaudace! Jorgen Jorgensen, man who had been king, 
achieved his purpose. He met the great Goethe, he met Blikher, 
he reached Warsaw. He came, he saw, he observed, he made his 
notes, he wrote an admirable report of his findings. The Foreign 
Office rewarded him well for his services, and Jorgen took elegant 
lodgings in the Tottenham Court Road, resolving to establish him¬ 
self as a man of letters—and he gambled. It was Paris all over 
again. Without a guinea left in his purse, Jorgen, knowing that 
his luck at the tables was about to triumph, borrowed some of his 
landlord’s furniture and pawned it in St. Giles’s. But his luck 
made the mistake of not triumphing, and he made the mistake of 
borrowing the furniture without permission. 

"Name of Jorgensen? ” said the man with the staff, pointing 
his symbol at Jorgen’s waistcoat. 

" Ah, yes, yes, officer,’’ said Jorgen, reaching for his hat. ” I 
have been expecting you to call. Let us go to Bow Street.” 

In the herb-strewn court at the Old Bailey, on a wild March 
afternoon, Jorgen stood with bowed head while the learned judge 
sentenced him to seven years’ transportation beyond the seas. No 
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psychiatrists then. No medical enquiry into what had caused a man 
of proved ability to deviate from the path laid down by the law. 
The gallows, the hulks, the flogging-post, and the dungeon, were 
the absolute answers to all forms of public misbehaviour. But if 
punishment was automatically meted out regardless of any miti¬ 
gating circumstances, there were still such things as friends at 
court to pull strings, and sometimes, if they were powerful 
enough, to have the imposed sentence quashed. 

By this time Jorgen had a number of influential English friends, 
and through their efforts his sentence of transportation was altered 
to twenty months’ imprisonment in Newgate—a mere picnic in 
comparison, especially as influence again also contrived to have 
him made hospital assistant in the prison—a position which 
allowed him more latitude than the ordinary prisoners festering 
away in the rat-ridden and pestilential straw of their cells. And 
it was when Jorgen was plunged into the gloom of the gaol that 
he " saw the light." He underwent the fashionable experience of 
felons of the period and became religious; holy books became his 
habitual impedimenta when he was not applying leeches and 
holding buckets to catch blood. He preached sermons to the pros¬ 
trate and developed the knack of writing sermons of his own. 

*' I lead a contented and happy life,” he wrote to his faithful 
friend William Hooker, and added some touching if not original 
remarks about the goodness of the Creator. Then, at the end of 
twenty months, Newgate expelled him and he was given a month 
in which to quit England and return to his own country. 

Alas, although brought up among clocks, Jorgen had a cavalier 
regard for time. At the end of six weeks he was still in London, 
for beyond doubt he was reluctant to leave the land for which he 
had much affection. Then, suddenly roused to the realization of 
the danger in which he stood, he made his way towards the docks, 
and outside the ” Tiger ” on Tower Hill ran into an old gambling 
crony who bore him no good will. This gentleman made no delay 
in betraying Jorgen to the authorities, and once again Jorgen was 
brought into custody. 

This time there was no escape—no clemency. He was sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, and on a yellow November day 
in 1825 he, together with a hundred and forty-nine other convicts, 
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under strong military guard, was put on board the Woodman at 
Sheerness, and sent to Van Dieman’s Land. So sailed away, 
ignominiously and finally, from England and from Europe, the 
man who would be a king. The frightful voyage was alleviated 
a little for him by his being made dispenser in the ship’s hospital, 
and in consequence being allowed the freedom of the deck from 
sunrise to sunset. But nothing could dispel the melancholy in 
his heart as he saw ships passing on (heir way to the north where 
he belonged and where he could never go again. 

Hobart was reached in May, 182(5—a town which he himself as 
a young British naval officer had helped to found twenty-three 
years before. Here, after being interviewed by the Governor, Sir 
George Arthur, he was given a clerkship in the government offices. 
This was but the first of many occupations. He became clerk in 
the Van Diemen’s Land Company, then editor of the Hobart 
newspaper, then constable in the field police, then assistant clerk 
of the local court. He behaved with distinction in the " Black 
War ” and against the bushrangers who for a time were a great 
menace in the island. 

When he was fifty he married a termagant who played the devil 
with his nerves and gave him no grain of happiness, and perhaps 
as a consolation for this affliction he was pardoned and accepted 
as a respected member of the community. A legacy of £500 from 
Denmark raced away like straws in a hurricane. His religious 
zeal grew. His wife waxed more viperish. It was not unhappily 
that he died 'in Hobart hospital in his sixty-fifth year. He had 
left it too late to realize the great promise of his youth, so it was 
better to go. 

" I have foolishly rejected the many excellent opportunities of 
advancing my fortune Sn this world I have possessed ...” 

So he wrote to his staunch friend Sir William Hooker, now 
famous and highly-placed in far-away England. Dear William! 
so eager to collect his plants in Iceland. Iceland . . . yes, it was 
better not to linger. 
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CHARLES, BARON DE THIERRY 


“S^’EST 1NCROYABLE! 

M. le Baron de Thierry de Laville padded swiftly back in 
his flowered dressing slippers and plunged into the cabbage- 
reeking kitchen where his wife, Madame la Baroness, was prod¬ 
ding with a ladle in a stock-pot. leaning against the door, he 
took out his snuff-box, gazed a moment at the miniature of Henri 
Quatre painted on the lid, then took a violent pinch of snuff. 

" C'est incroyable! ” 

Madame waved the ladle in a gesture of dismissal. 

"Pas maintenant, chert," she said, with her pregnant belly 
straining at her laces. ” I cook the Yorksh i re pooding.” 

Quel horreur! 

Mon dieu, what to do? Englishwomen shrieking because he 
had glimpsed them in undress through die half-open door of their 
room, Englishmen shouting for dean boots, and cabbage smelling 
like the morgue. It was formidable. But it would not do to 
burden Madame with his suffering at that moment, he could see 
that, even in the distress of his sensitive soul. Only one thing for 
him to do : he must write a letter. The Baron always wrote a 
letter when his nerves were jangled, and his nerves jangled as 
often as the bells in the basement, so that his stock of quill pens 
and parchment was always being renewed. Yes, he would write 
a letter, a long, biting, mordant, splendid epistle in the classic 
style. So into the cubby-hole behind the larder went the Baron, 
among the empty boxes, the bills, the falling plaster, the gurgle 
of the waste-pipe, the mice, and the oldest inhabitant, the spider, 
and with a great solemn sigh of melancholy pleasure, began to 
apply himself to his Micawber-like task, with a three-legged 
card-table as his desk. 

It was a Sunday forenoon in January, 1804, and all the black 
blight of a drizzly Sabbath lay like whispering curses on the New 
Road in St. Pancras, and on the lodging-house of which M. le 
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Baron was the unproud proprietor. It was not the Baron’s fault 
that he kept a lodging-house, nor in faith that the lodging-house 
did not keep him. He was not born to such things. He was a 
gentleman of France who had been obliged to leave his country 
to escape the attentions of the revolutionaries, an emigre, whose 
financial resources 'had dwindled to nothingness in the years since 
his arrival in England, so that it had become imperative for him to 
find a new source of income. Hence the lodging-house. 

But in all the world there were no more unsuitable people to 
nin a lodging-house, and to make a profit out of it, than the Baron 
and his wife. Indeed, on this January day events were moving 
inexorably in the Baron’s disfavour. The butcher, the baker, the 
greengrocer, the laundrywoman, the wine-merchant, the coal- 
dealer, the oil-man, had become restive. Bills were not sent out 
for the fun of the thing. It was all very well for the French gent 
to go on making promises and raising his hat, but a man couldn’t 
go on for ever waiting for his cash, or where would he be? Might 
just as well shut up shop and join a mission. As for the Baron, 
his bills were rarely paid, for his guests had the curious habit of 
slipping away at unlikely hours, having sampled gratis the Baron’s 
board and lodgings. It was very difficult, very distracting, especi¬ 
ally with Madame la Baroness close to her seventh accouchement, 
and the heavy-handed country girls from Essex breaking the dishes 
as soon as one’s face was turned the other way, and crockery so 
dear to replace. 

Uneasily the weeks jolted into February, and on a mauve day of 
frozen sleet, certain gentlemen approached the Baron, and to the 
accompaniment of much clamour from his brood, conducted him 
to a sponging-house in Berwick Street in the poly-lingual neigh¬ 
bourhood of Soho. Bitter grief. Pricked to action by a touch of 
sciatica and the tongue of a querulous wife, one scorbutic trades¬ 
man had finally demanded his dues, and receiving nothing but the 
deprecating smile of impecuniosity, had the Baron arrested for 
debt. And it was against this background of debts and duns and 
the swishing of quill pens, that Charles Philip Hippolytus, the man 
to be king, and the most memorable of the Baron’s achievements, 
had his childhood. He was eight when his noble parent suffered 
the indignity of being "taken up,” and he it was who acted as 
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messenger between his father in the sponging-house and his 
mother in the wreck of a lodging-house. Not that the Baron 
endured incarceration for very long. A poignant note of fifteen 
pages soon brought the Comte d’Artois, Charles’s godfather, later 
to become Charles X of France, into the stews. Arrangements 
were made. The Baron de Thierry came forth taking snuff, and 
arrived home in time to hear the squealing of his seventh child 
newly-come behind the scarlet curtains of the four-poster. 

That was the nadir of the family fortune. Then the Comte 
d'Artois, together with the wealthier noble emigres, established 
a fund for their unlucky confrire, and the lodging-house dwindled 
into an unhappy memory, and a comfortable establishment at Bath- 
ampton in Somerset became the home of the de Thierry family. 
There in that stolid part of England, amid the apple trees and the 
Bristol Channel breezes, Charles Hippolytus blossomed ruddily, 
led the small army of his brothers and sisters into desperate adven¬ 
tures where the pond was the ocean and the copse the savage 
jungle, experienced measles and calf-love, and grew up. 

In due season, once more through the good offices of his god¬ 
father, he was appointed personal secretary to the Marquis of 
Marialva, and accompanied that gentleman to the Congress of 
Vienna, felt the shock of the Hundred Days, recovered, and 
played the harp appealingly in the salons of the grandes dames who 
were pleased to receive him as much for his chestnut side-whiskers 
as for his musical skill. For Charles in his twenties was a comely 
youth, despite his rather bumpy nose; and he possessed a pleasing 
address made more pleasing by a rich voice. There was indeed 
more than one young lady, under the candelabra and behind the 
painted fans, who looked upon Charles’s profile against the harp- 
strings, and watched his well-kept hands plucking minuets, who 
found herself considering him as a husband. But that was only 
the foolishness of the night and the music. Daylight and parents 
made such thoughts flee, for daughters were not put decoratively 
in salons to make impoverished alliances. So when Congress had 
talked enough, Charles returned to England, became attach^ to 
the French Legation, and married Emily, daughter of Archdeacon 
Rudge of Gloucester. Emily, the blonde, the fecund, the placid, 
was the best wife he could have chosen, as events were to show. 
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And then it befell that Charles, in order to establish himself 
securely in the world, went up to Cambridge to study Law and 
Theology, two admirable subjects with which to gain esteem and 
and substance, He entered Queens’ College and applied himself 
with ardour to his studies; and it is possible that he would have 
emerged as a learned man with a brass plate on a sound oak door 
and clients in a druggeted ante-room, had not a certain man come 
to Cambridge town, accompanied by two people of extraordinary 
novelty, and at once set Charles’s thoughts flying to a higher 
ambition than that of becoming a solid professional man. The 
newcomer was the Reverend Thomas Kendall, and 'his two com¬ 
panions were Shunghie and Waikato, chiefs of the Ngapuhi tribes 
of New Zealand—Maoris, in short. A curious trio, one that at 
once became the cynosure of eyes, for it was by no means usual to 
behold two gigantic Maori chiefs, wondrously attired in feathered 
cloaks, striding along the pavements with a black-whiskered 
clergyman between them. In fact, such a vision had probably 
never been observed in England before. 

Of the Rev. Thomas Kendall much could be said, but little need 
be said. He was one of the original troop of missionaries sent out 
by Samuel Marsden to show the natives of New Zealand the error 
of their ways. In this object the Rev. Kendall had met with a 
large degree of success. He had also in the process made himself 
a wealthier man than he had been; but whether it was professional 
or secular zeal that had made him broader of shoulder, more hir¬ 
sute of face, bolder of voice, and more dignified of stance, cannot 
be decided. 

The fact remains that he had brought two Maoris to England 
ostensibly to enable them to examine English methods of agricul¬ 
ture at first hand, in order that they could introduce similar 
methods into their own country, after the manner in which the 
Tzar Peter the Great had come to Deptford to study shipbuilding. 
With this laudable purpose in mind, the Rev. Kendall had pre¬ 
sented the two chiefs to King George IV as representatives of 
Hongi-Hika, Lord Paramount of the natives. And George had 
been mightily tickled by the appearance in his realm of so vastly 
novel a pair of ambassadors. He had had half-a-mind to invite 
them to a banquet, but a diplomatic murmur behind his bulging 
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neck had restrained him. Pity, pity; but—yes, they certainly cer¬ 
tainly tore things with their hands. No knives, no forks—eh, eh? 
One must have due regard for les covenances. But he made them 
gifts that caused their eyes to glow. It required no little dis¬ 
suasion to deter Shunghie from donning his gift of a full suit of 
armour there and then. That armour was to be worn on several 
fields of battle in New Zealand, until the day came when Shunghie, 
perhaps feeling the heat a little, left his iron suit off, strode out 
to smite his foes, and was promptly killed. 

What the Maori chiefs learned of English farming has never 
been revealed, but the business they did has. They acquired axes 
—very fine steel axes. They did not pay cash for them, for they 
had no cash; but here the Rev. Thos. Kendall obligingly came to 
their aid. These beautiful shining instruments that would cut 
down the stoutest kauri tree while a man took five breaths, these 
lovely weapons could be got in exchange for a mere parcel of land. 
It was very simple. The Ngapuhi had so very much land, they 
would not miss a small piece; and the axes were so beautiful and 
sharp. 

Just before the advent of the Antipodean trio, Charles had 
suffered a bereavement. In the act of writing a brilliant letter, 
flowered with epigrams, his father the Baron had faltered, 
groaned a little, fumbled in his pocket for his Henri Quatre snuff¬ 
box, and died with the snuff dribbling away from his failing 
fingers. A few days afterwards Madame la Baroness had followed 
her lord, and Charles was an orphan and the new Baron de 
Thierry, heir to the snuff-box. To him had come also a sum of 
money; and that sum of money was intact when he encountered 
the Rev. T. Kendall and listened to that gentleman’s description 
of the land far away in the Southern Sea, a land lying ready to be 
developed and heap riches on to any enterprising gentleman in 
whom the spirit of adventure was not dead. 

" Not dead,” murmured Charles, returning thoughtfully to his 
studies. "Not dead! Alive, truly alive, beyond the restrictive 
tyranny of law studies. To be a lord of lands—to build, create, 
to govern...” 

There is in existence a deed of 1823 showing that Charles 
Baron de Thierry of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Bathamp- 
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ton, Somerset, became by purchase from the chiefs Nene, Mudi 
Wax, and Patuone, absolute owner of 40,000 acres in the North 
Island of New Zealand, lands lying on the western bank of the 
Hokianga River, deep-wooded with kauri, and well-watered by 
streams over which the Baron de Thierry held all the fishing- 
rights. For these lands, Charles, through his intermediary, the 
Reverend Thomas Kendall, handed over thirty-six axes of the 
finest quality. Shunghie and Waikato were witnesses to this 
transaction. Mr. Kendall’s interest was not unduly altruistic. 
Apart from the 'axes, there is the whisper of currency notes being 
pushed discreetly across a polished table-top, a stage whisper that 
sounds like a thousand pounds. 

Like his father, Charles had a wife who seemed to be specially 
made by providence for just such a husband as he. Emily barely 
blinked a blue eye when she learned that they were to leave Eng¬ 
land and go to the far ends of the earth, there to settle in a still 
savage and mostly unknown territory. 

" We must take plenty of clothes for the children,” she said, 
" for I doubt there’ll be many shops. And, dear Charles, will you 
inform Papa of our intention, or shall I add a postscriptum to the 
letter I wrote to him while Frederick was sleeping? ” 

But there was plenty of time for everything. It was one thing 
to become the owner of a great estate many thousands of miles 
away; it was another thing to get there in good order, with due 
provision againsit all contingencies, and with sufficient backing 
to make the venture successful and durable. 

Ripe with schemes, Charles opened an office in Budge Row in 
London, and there, with the help of his brother Frederick, entered 
on a large advertising campaign. Notices of his intention to 
found a new settlement in New Zealand were inserted in the news¬ 
papers, requesting that persons interested in the venture, who 
would care to seize this unique opportunity for bettering their 
circumstances in a new country of measurelss possibilities, should 
lose no time in consulting Charles Baron de Thierry, or his agent. 
Moreover, Charles had placards posted all over the town bearing 
the same message. There was no immediate response. Perhaps 
the spirit of adventure was a little faint in post-war England; per¬ 
haps money was tight. Meagre enquiries trickled into Budge 
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Row as the weeks slipped by, but no eager demands came 
surging in. 

Roused to greater efforts by die lethargic reception of his tidings 
of great joy, Charles—already, like so many young men, author of 
a nebulous novel—wrote a pamphlet called An Appeal to the 
People of England in the Matter of a New Zealand Settlement, 
wherein he showed very ably what an excellent thing it would be 
for so promising a country to be colonized by Captain Cook’s 
countrymen. Still, the response was not heartening. It is never 
easy to bring forth pioneers, and the immense distance that lay 
between England and the country beyond Australia no doubt 
deterred many who would otherwise have come forward. Not 
that there were no offers. On the contrary, several parishes offered 
Charles able-bodied paupers in abundance with a promise of a 
fee of £5 for every one he took, and were distinctly indignant 
when Charles turned coldly away from this munificence. 

At last, however, as a result of a prodigious exertion, a suffi¬ 
cient number of paying emigrants was got together, and three ships 
were chartered for the long voyage, and brought to Greenwich to 
be prepared against the match of the seas and the Winds. AH no 
doubt would have been well had not a conscientious carpenter, 
while making a trifling repair to cabin woodwork, exposed a 
grievous flaw in one of the Swijtsure’s ribs. Instead of slapping 
on putty and paint with a whistle, and concealing his discovery, 
the craftsman investigated further and came on deck with his face 
full of his woeful news. 

A death ship! Timbers falling to bits—holes as big as your 
head in the stringers. Rotten. Death-traps, that’s what they were 
—death-traps, coffin-ships. The cove what owned them ought to 
be topped. Why, them ships would go down as soon as they got 
into Biscay. The emigrants, attracted from their lodgings by the 
villainous report, were at once commiserated with and assailed 
by dark tales of ships that never arrived and never returned. With 
their homes sold up and all their belongings in carpet bags and 
tin trunks, the tragic disclosure had doused all the light in them; 
and when the women began to weep, the men started to curse. So 
it was that Charles de Thierry alighted from a coach and found 
himself the object of an ugly movement. 
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"Here is is! Here conies the twister! Murder us, would he!” 

A stone knocked Charles’s hat over his eyes and the oniony 
breath of the irate fanned him like a cookshop doorway. 

”My friends, my friends! ” he cried in horror, doffing his hat 
and stepping back to the coach where he could gain some sort of 
vantage. "What has happened? What is the meaning of this 
uproar against me? ” 

" Death ships! ” 

Give a dog a bad name—give a ship a sinister description and 
there is no singing at the capstan bars. Examination showed that 
the damage to the Swiftsure’s timbers was bad but not desperately 
serious. She had been on a reef, and this information had been 
withheld from Charles. The other ships were in good condition; 
but the damage to the expedition was mortal when the ominous 
cry had arisen, and the long-hoped-for voyage had to be called off. 
Called off, but not given up. Charles was more firmly resolved 
than ever to set foot upon his dominions accompanied by his 
people. But the setback had damned all enthusiasm in England, 
except that of the parishes with the superfluity of paupers. The 
young Baron turned his eyes westwards. 

In 182 6 he collected his family of three sons together, and with 
his blue-eyed Emily and a tawny Scotswoman named Margaret 
Neilsen, as nurse, took ship to America to " seek out a gentleman 
who owes me a very large sum of money.” It is not known who 
this desirable gentleman was or whether he was ever traced, but 
we do know that Charles spent, a number of years in the United 
States existing not frugally. In New York his adored daughter 
Isabel was born in 1828, and the family then took up residence 
in Baltimore; and it was from that town, in 1833, that the 
de Thierry menage went to the West Indies, where report has 
it that Charles for a time was compelled to occupy himself with 
the tuning of spinets. Then several things happened, the chief 
being the coming of a number of Frenchmen to discuss with 
Charles the New Zealand venture, the topic on which he had never 
been silent. The Governor of Guadeloupe himself, a naval com¬ 
modore, and various hommes des affaires, listened to Charles’s 
earnest argument, and one of them, a M. Auguste Salomon, 
advanced the Baron 12,000 francs on the strength of it. 
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Some lingering with a proposition for making a canal across the 
isthmus of Panama caused Charles to deviate a while from his 
true path and landed the de Thierrys in the old pirate-haunted 
city of the Pacific coast. But in 1835 all other considerations were 
discarded. In May of that year, J. A. Phipps, master of the Active, 
and Charles Baron de Thierry, Sovereign Chief of New Zealand, 
signed a charter for a voyage to Otaheiti, the agreed price of con¬ 
voy being 1,220 milled Spanish dollars in gold. And on the 
1st of June the good ship stood out from Panama on her tre¬ 
mendous journey into the south-west. 

When a man is on top of forty he begins to touch his thinning 
crown apprehensively and is pleased to be called a young man. 
At forty, Charles's thatch was luxuriant and ungreyed, and his 
face had the tint of youth; but he could not but be aware that 
twelve years had passed since he became lord of many acres in a 
far country, twelve years in which he had not clapped eyes on his 
estate; and there was undoubtedly a twinge of anxiety beneath the 
calm optimism of his exterior. But soon a wonderful experience 
purged his mind of any fears, causing him to glow like a sun 
springing into a sky of mere stars. 

The Active had rolled in the doldrums for many days in the 
dazzle of unrelieved sea and sky, and in the tanks the fresh water 
had gurgled low. So it was that the excellent Captain Phipps 
reached Nukahiva, one of the largest islands of the Marquesan 
group, and gliding into such a lagoon as dreamed about by so 
many romancers, revealed to his passengers a view that cut the 
heart with beauty. The colour and enchantment of wonderland 
was about them, and the smell of sweet herbs and magical flowers 
came into their consciousness like the memory of an unrecaptured 
springtime. Out of the trees and on to the beach, men, women 
and children came leaping, and running into the water, swam to 
meet the ship. 

" But what fine specimens these people are! " cried Charles to 
Emily, as the superb physique of the islanders displayed itself in 
the sunlight. They were in truth the finest physical examples of 
humanity in Polynesia, as yet completely untouched by the horrors 
of the diseases the white races were to bring to them in the course 
of the next few decades. Each man was an Adam and each woman 
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an Eve in a garden where no serpent had yet whispered. The 
slave-ships of Peru and the opium of the English were villainies 
not yet perpetrated. 

The water-kegs were carried off gleefully by the natives and 
filled with water from streams that crashed crystaily down in purity 
from the high hills. Then, after the fulfilment of this primary 
purpose, the de Thierry family went ashore to stretch their legs, 
with Emily pink and white under a parasol, and Margaret Neilsen 
carrying the baby Willie under a muslin shroud, the delight of 
die natives betraying itself in somersaults and the banging together 
of coconut shells. But it was the appearance of Black Aladdin, 
Isabel’s horse, that brought the house down. This was the first 
horse ever to be seen on Nukahiva, as was the children’s pet 
marmoset the first monkey, and their parrot the first feathered 
incredibility. O rapture! 

All Nukahiva went en fete in honour of the visitors, culminat¬ 
ing in a great feast of roast pork and yams. By way of after- 
dinner speech, Charles, resplendent in a tropical suit of yellow 
tussore with a crimson silk neck-scarf, revealed that he was the 
Sovereign Chief of New Zealand, a great country beyond the 
horizon. How mudi of Charles’s declamation was understood is 
neither here nor there. One thing that was understood was the 
fact that he was a Great Chief—a powerful lord whose protection 
from the malice of enemies it would, without doubt, be a good 
thing to possess. 

"With the full consent of the chieftains and people,” wrote 
Baron de Thierry, " I annexed Nukahiva for New Zealand.” 

And with all due ceremony Charles was rubbed with sacred 
oil and consecrated King of Nukahiva. His red and blue standard 
was hoisted to the top of a long pole planted in the middle of the 
clearing, and broke out in the breeze to much cheering and danc¬ 
ing. In a manner, kingship had been almost thrust upon the 
Baron. His first royal act was to reward his subjects with a red 
flannel shirt apiece, at which gesture it could be truthfully said 
that there was no happier kingdom on the face of the earth. 
Everybody—with the possible exception of Captain Phipps—was 
sad at leaving the island; but greater monarchies were still to be 
gained, and Charles was compelled to leave his new realm in the 
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hands of regents, each of whom he presented with a long toasting- 
fork as a distinguishing feature of his office. 

Yet still it was not a straightforward business to reach his ulti¬ 
mate destination. When the Active at last came to anchor in 
Papeete harbour, the limit of Captain Phipp’s utmost sail was 
reached, and the Baron de Thierry, King of Nukahiva, came 
ashore with his entourage in Queen Pomare’s dominion, by no 
means certain when the next leg of his journey would be made. 
He settled his family and appendages in a frame house, and 
settled himself to the writing of letters. More than his father, per¬ 
haps, Charles could not resist the writing of letters, even when 
there was no particular reason for a letter to be written. Now he 
had every need. He required more funds. He wanted news— 
news from England, from the West Indies, from America, from 
Australia, from New Zealand. Swift drove the quill in the 
jalousied room, hour after hour, day after day. 

Mr. James Busby, the British Resident in New Zealand, having 
long ago had wind of Charles’s intentions, had irefully written 
against the coming of the French intruder, and had gathered 
together at Waitangi in the Bay of Islands, on the 28th October, 
1835, the hereditary chiefs and headsmen of the North Island 
tribes, and has assisted them in the formal declaration of the 
independence of their country, which they thereby constituted an 
independent state under the title of " The United Tribes of New 
Zealand,” Nor was Mr. Busby alone in his antipathy. Other 
white settlers were vociferous in their condemnation of any 
” foreigner ” coming to lord it over lands on which they them¬ 
selves had now settled. There was, too, in Tahiti itself that same 
Captain Fitzroy of the Beagle, for ever linked with Charles 
Darwin’s name. This future Governor of New Zealand pooh- 
poohed Baron de Thierry’s claim to sovereignty, despite Charles’s 
sealed, signed and witnessed contract of purchase. Altogether it 
seemed that no flags were to be hung out against Charles’s arrival. 

What with one thing and another it was not until 1837 that 
the Baron was able to arrange the next step; and on the third day 
of May, the brig Draco, skippered by Captain Lincoln, a laconic 
Bostonian, slid out of Papeete harbour, with the male members 
of the royal family bronzed on the poop, and the females, under 
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their protective shades, glowing like peaches with their long 
sojourn in the sun. 

The Draco brought the King of Nukahiva to Sydney, the pen¬ 
ultimate stage of his long journey, a Sydney vastly different from 
the thunderous metropolis of today, a town with all the sprawl 
and crudities of an outpost of civilization. Charles lost no time 
in making his presence heard and felt. He did not come meekly. 
He was a king. He was the lord of lands. He was on his way 
to come into his own. Sir Richard Bourke, the Governor, gave 
him audience, and that gentleman wrote not unfavourably of his 
unusual visitor in an official despatch to Lord Glenelg. The 
Sydney Colonist said of the Baron : " Visionary as his movement 
may seem to some, and insidious as it is considered by others, we 
cannot help entertaining an opinion that he might be the means 
of affecting a moral and political good for New Zealand.” 

Tiro, a famous Maori chief, met Charles and sent a message to 
his people in which he spoke most approvingly of the Baron de 
Thierry’s virtues. This, however, was but the sunny side of the 
picture. Away in the North Island, Mr. Busby was still fulminat¬ 
ing, and Lieut. Thomas McDougal'l, a former Assistant British 
Resident, was threatening to receive Charles with gunfire so soon 
as he made his appearance in the Hokianga River. This was most 
displeasing. 

" I have nothing but good-will towards the natives,” said 
Charles. " Only good-will. As further proof of this, I offer to 
distribute among them two hundred red flannel shirts every year, 
or one hundred every six months, for ten years—as soon as I am 
confirmed in the possession of my lands.” 

There were endless letters, endless interviews, endless discus¬ 
sions. Old Samuel Marsden, now doting away in retirement in 
Sydney, was much taken with the Baron’s earnestness, and wished 
him well. Better by far an upright man to have direct contact 
with the natives than the shoals of ex-bushrangers and doubtful 
characters who were now finding their way by devious routes to 
rich possessions. When His Majesty’s Customs Office at Sydney 
agreed to accept the flag and seals of Charles’s independent state, 
it seemed that was the last word to be said on Charles’s legal 
position. 
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At all events, ninety-three white men and women decided to 
join the Baron de Thierry as settlers on his estate; and on the 
22nd October, 1837, the Nimrod, with the King of Nukahiva's 
colours at the mast, left Sydney harbour, crossed the Tasman Sea 
in ten days, and made the mouth of the Hokianga on the 4th 
November. The ship was met by gunfire—yes. But it was not 
the offensive greeting that Thomas McDougall had threatened to 
give. It was twenty-one crashes of welcome. It was a royal salute. 

The long journey, so weary in the making, was ended—but the 
rocky road was to begin. Half in derision was made that royal 
salute, what though a spruce Thomas McDougall came forward 
bowing on the quay, with his hand on his heart for the ladies, and 
an offer to accommodate the Baron and his suite in his own house 
until such time as Charles could erect a dwelling-place of his own. 

Time does not stand still in a new land as it does in the worn- 
out loins of an old. In the years that had gone since Charles had 
made his bargain, there had been a great white trek into the tur¬ 
quoise distances of New Zealand; the axe had hewn, the plough 
had cleared, the mason had built, and the fence had risen about 
territories but lately sprawling free under the dominion of the 
tribesmen, easily content with their bee-hive huts, their warrings, 
and the eating of human flesh. To his chagrin, Charles discovered 
that thousands of his acres were already settled and peopled by 
other white men, nor could these doughty souls, with nine-tenths 
of the law on their side, be prevailed upon to cede to the Sovereign 
Chief what they had taken. The settlers Charles had brought with 
him from Australia turned -ugly when the knowledge that the 
wide realms that had been offered to them under the Baron’s 
lordship had dwindled into a skimpy area, and quarrelling of the 
most vituperative kind added sound and fury about Charles’s head. 
Strong words and strong condemnation of character led to up¬ 
raised fists, and blows were averted only by the resolute demeanour 
of the Baron, no man to be intimidated by a rabble. 

The upshot of this unhappy beginning was that the majority 
of the newcomers broke away from Charles and from all allegiance 
to him, going their several ways to establish holdings of their own. 
To his diminished followers Charles addressed words of cheer. 

“ Success was never for the faint-hearted,” he declared. ” Rome 
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was not built in a day, nor can our kingdom be achieved by the 
first sound of our footsteps in this land. We must bear ourselves 
proudly, and go to work with a stout heart until our right of 
possession is acknowledged by all the world. I will not com¬ 
promise. Hold to me and all will be well.” 

Brave words for a stranger in a strange place with only a creased 
piece of paper years old to back up his claim. Emily, gathering 
flesh in the years, rocked gently on McDougall’s porch, darning 
her children’s stockings, and listening to Charles’s declaration. 
She had the perfect female covered-wagon temperament. Let the 
redskins whoop and the arrows hiss, she would still stoop to the 
cooking-pots, confident in the ability of her menfolk to keep the 
wheels a-turning and the larder stocked. And all the children 
were in perfect health, so there was nothing at all to worry about. 

Charles lost no time in making a tour of the few thousand acres 
of his purchase that had been left untouched, and in a clearing 
by the river, on the top of an escarpment, he decided to build his 
house. First, he would erect a temporary structure where he could 
house his family and entourage until such time as he had obliged 
the world to recognize his claims; then he would build a great, 
solid house worthy of his Sovereign Chieftaincy. So the ground 
was levelled and pegged out, the foundations dug, and from the 
great forests the wood was brought and shaped into Mount Isabel, 
named after his beloved daughter, the seductive imp who would 
one day be queen. Ah, these dreams. There was never but one 
Mount Isabel, a clumsy one-storied house of imperfectly fitting 
timbers, with out-buildings and a farmyard. Not here a palace 
whose outline would remain for centuries: only a shack in the 
wilderness that could be demolished over-night, leaving no trace 
in the upsprung grasses; that would indeed disappear for ever 
before many years had passed. But of this passing of a dream 
Charles had no foreknowledge when he sweated in its making. 

One day, while marking a tree, Charles turned and ducked 
just in time to evade the axe that had swept down to chop off his 
head. Thomas Kearney—an elongated, wild-eyed redhead, full 
of grievances—stared at the axe half-buried in the tree-trunk, 
stared at his intended victim, then turned and ran away with a 
sobbing sort of howl before Charles could get the pistol from his 
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belt. So went another of Charles’s settlers to an unknown rendez¬ 
vous with insanity and savages. 

And came to " Te Pekeno ” (The Pretender), as the Maoris 
had dubbed Charles, one who proclaimed himself loudly to be 
Thomas Walker, but a man who had started life as Tamati Waaka 
Nene. This was no other than that Nene, one of the three chiefs 
from whom Charles had bought his 40,000 acres. But this was a 
Nene who had forsaken " long pig,” who had been brought to a 
revaluation of ethics by the zealous missionaries, and had been 
washed in the Blood of the Lamb as a change from washing him¬ 
self in the blood of his fellows. When Charles reproached this 
gentleman with not ensuring the integrity of his bargain, Thomas 
Walker replied with a sonorous rendering of the Lord’s Prayer, 
uttered so forcibly that no immediate reply could be made. 

Nor, for that matter, could the native chiefs themselves be held 
responsible for the filching of Charles’s agreed territory. They 
had little idea of area or land measurement. Millions of acres 
had already been " traded ” to the New Zealand Company and to 
the missionaries for a few axes and a paltry dribble of cash. It 
was a good business stroke to baptize them into the Christian 
faith after robbing them, for it is an excellent thing to have your 
victim believe in the philosophy of the other cheek. 

Had Charles set out for New Zealand immediately after putting 
his name on the deal at Cambridge, the chances are that he would 
undoubtedly have been recognized as monarch of great lands and 
have been treated accordingly; but he had tarried too long, and 
now he could not substantiate his claims, try as he would. And 
he did try. Unfailingly did the quill ply over sheets of paper, 
and letters to governors and people in high places went forth from 
Mount Isabel in an unwearied stream. Unceasingly did the Baron 
seek to gain the sympathetic ear of the influential on the spot; but 
who would pay serious attention to this fantastic Baron, and a 
Frenchman to boot? That Charles had been born in England and 
had held a commission in His Majesty’s 23rd Light Dragoons 
went for little. In name and bearing he was not as other English¬ 
men. Besides, more important matters were in the wind—the 
imperial wind that was now setting in strong from Whitehall and 
sweeping over the enormous sister hulk of Australia. New Zea- 
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land’s day as an independent country was ending: soon the Union 
Jack was to claim this uttermost land for its own. Meanwhile the 
royal flag of the King of Nukahiva flew proudly on the great staff 
at Mount Isabel, to the great admiration of the natives. 

The Baron de Thierry did not employ all his time in search for 
recognition. He became a man of diversified industry, selling and 
shipping timber to Sydney, and provisioning the boats on the 
Hokianga. Moreover, in December, 1837, grandly gowned in 
violet robes, he presided over the first trial by jury ever to be held 
in New Zealand, by virtue of his legal training. His social quali¬ 
ties did not lapse. His musical and conversational abilities, and 
perhaps his title of Baron, won him invitations to parties in the 
town of Russell, where, with his dress clothes reeking of moth¬ 
balls, and his hands broadened and roughened by manual toil, he 
yet added something of the polish of great capitals to the back- 
woods. These visits, however, grew rarer as Charles became more 
absorbed in his business. 

He was becoming an employer of labour on an increasing scale 
as his timber-exporting grew in volume. All types of white men 
were on his pay-roll, and it was not long before the Baron could 
select the best men for a particular job. Soon he could declare 
authoritatively that whereas the English were easily the best saw¬ 
yers, the Americans were by far the best axemen. But men who 
smite lustily for their living are themselves smitten in another 
way. This was brought forcibly to the notice of Mount Isabel by 
the adventure of Margaret Neilsen, now reddened and stringy 
and bony of knuckle and elbow, but a woman for all that. 

The excellent Maggie was coming through the gloaming with a 
purchase of tea (at seven shillings the pound, forbye!), when 
several male shapes loomed up alongside of her, the foremost of 
which made an oral suggestion that caused the good woman's 
eyebrows to rasp upwards. Lustful hands came stretching towards 
her. 

"Take that, ye randy! ” cried Margaret, dealing the rough 
wooer a tremendous blow on the head with the parcel of tea. And 
she promptly fled up the path, tealess, nor paused until the great 
wood door of the house slammed behind her, and she leaning 
against it, breathless in the lamplight under the wondering stare 
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of the family. Henceforth Charles stayed at Mount Isabel with 
a gun under his arm. 

A worse danger than amorousness was now growing up about 
the homes of the settlers. At last the Maoris had awakened to 
what actually they had done in parting with their land so easily. 
Not only had they dispossessed themselves, but they had allowed 
the white man to establish himself immovably in their midst; 
before long the white man would be the complete master of their 
country. The great chiefs, forgetting for a while to fight each 
other, gathered to discuss this troubling reality. That the white 
man would depart at their request was unlikely, not was it likely 
that they would give back what they had so trickily obtained. 
Every korero finished on the one note: the white man must be 
forced to yield. War, war, war, was muttering in the pahs. 

Not unconscious of this unrest were the settlers, and precautions 
began to be taken. When, on May 31 st, 1840, Queen Victoria’s 
sovereignty over New Zealand was declared, the tension deepened; 
the remoter settlers found it well to remove their families to the 
shelter of the towns, and security measures were instituted, the 
chief of which was the formation of a Civic Guard. At Mount 
Isabel, Charles sat reading the order that he would no longer be 
permitted to fly his own flag, his land being now part of the 
British Empire: he would therefore take it down at once. On 
top of this, he was commanded to join the Civic Guard. 

" Oh, this is infamous! I, an officer of Dragoons, ordered to 
report as a private! ” Charles dashed the papers to the ground. 
His darling Isabel broke off in the middle of Moment Musicale 
at the piano, Emily and Margaret paused in their wool-winding, 
and his sons turned surprised faces to their vehement Papa. 

" Never! ” cried Charles. " Never! Had they but invited me 
as an officer- But this is too much! ” 

The quill traced vividly his stark refusal. " Then,” said Author¬ 
ity, *' your family will be denied all British protection.” 

" French bastard! ” called the mob, uneasy with rumour, when 
the Baron de Thierry made an appearance in the streets of Russell. 

The workmen left Mount Isabel by twos and threes; the timber- 
trade ceased; one dawn Charles awoke to find himself and his 
family alone. And with the sunlight came Repa, with men at his 
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back, huge in the clearing, looking up at the naked flag-post. 
Repa was a chief who had behaved with much friendship to 
Charles, and who had taught the Baron's sons many hunting wiles. 

" Hail, Parena,” he said, as Charles strode out of the house. 
And then, as Charles returned the greeting: " Give me your flag.” 

" Give you my flag! " 

" Yes. The Great White Queen has forbidden you to raise it 
in the wind. Therefore, O Parena, I will raise it. Give it to me.” 

Repa held out an immense hand. 

"My flag! ” repeated Charles, and exploded in refusal. How 
dare anyone ask for the flag of the Sovereign Chief! Only one 
man could use that flag—that man being Charles Baron Thierry, 
King of Nukahiva, Sovereign Chief of New Zealand. Did not 
Repa know that? 

Repa did not lower his hand. 

"Give me your flag, Parena,” he said again, while his men 
stirred at his back. Most desirable of all things in the world was 
that beautiful emblem to the heart of the savage. Alarmed by 
the scene in front of the house, Charles’s sons came up behind 
their father, but Isabel ran past them to her Papa’s side. And 
Repa’s hands closed about her neck and tightened on her throat. 
Her world went black. 

" Your flag, Parena, or the fair one will not breathe again.” 

Repa had the flag. In those seconds when his darling’s life 
lay on the boundary, Charles realized fully his isolation and his 
impotence. All Mount Isabel could have been snuffed out by the 
order of the chief had the Baron persisted. At a word, Frederick 
ran to fetch the red and blue standard from its hiding place in 
the rafters, and it was handed over to the Maori. Charles’s 
sovereignty was over. 

The act at once restored Repa to his old good humour, and it 
was through his influence that Charles and his family were able 
to get away to Koroareka unscathed. Arrived in Russell, they 
were cold-shouldered by the British; and the Maori attack on the 
town being imminent, they took refuge on an American ship, the 
Hazard, lying off-shore; and from the deck of this ship, early on 
a March morning, Charles watched the warriors come roaring 
down in the first offensive against the white man, a brothel-keeper 
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named Mary Lockhart having betrayed to them the position of the 
a m munition dumps. 

But the Maori War is another story. Its beg inn ing was the 
end of Charles's dream of kingship. After going to San Francisco 
in an abortive attempt to join the Gold Rush, sojourning a while 
in Pitcairn Island, and in Honolulu once more, Charles was back 
in New Zealand again in 1853, working in Parnell, a suburb of 
Auckland, as a piano-tuner. His idolized Isabel married an 
English army major, and died soon after. Emily expired placidly 
in 1854, and her sons drifted away into the obscurity of non¬ 
descript marriages. Margaret Neilsen withered virginally into 
longevity. In 1856 the New Zealand Government granted Charles 
Baron de Thierry 106 acres of land in recompense for his loss of 
40,000. 

In 1863 he died, shabby and alone. He was discovered lying 
with a brilliant red and blue flag as a covering and a smile on his 
face. 
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“ XTO, no, no! Must I see every foreign artiste that comes 

LN to Munich? Tell her to go away.” 

" But, Sire, this one is different.” 

“ Yes, they always are—always different, like a row of Grena¬ 
diers. No, I will see no one.” 

“Very well. Sire- Madame! This is unprecedented! 

How dare you come into the king’s presence without being in¬ 
vited! Withdraw at once! ” 

“Stay! ” 

Louis of Bavaria rose to his feet. 

"Who is this lady? ” 

" Your Majesty, it is the foreign artiste of whom I was 
speaking—Senora Lola Montez.” 

"My God! ” said the King. "How beautiful! How very, 
very beautiful! Madame, forgive me, but can it be possible that 
your magnificent bosom is real? ” 

“ Your Majesty," murmured Lola Montez, " we are not alone.” 

" Leave us! ” said the King of Bavaria, with a gesture to his 
chamberlain. And before the door had closed, Louis repeated: 
" Madame, you are very beautiful! ” 

“ Yes, it is real,” said Lola Montez, raising her hand to the 
great cameo brooch on her breast. 

* * * 

Maria Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert was bom in Limerick in 
the summer of 1818, her father, Edward Gilbert, being an ensign 
in the old 25th then stationed in the city of the broken treaty. 
Like Borrow’s father, who had been marching round Ireland a 
few years previously with his young philologist son George, 
Edward Gilbert was a soldier who had won his way up from the 
ranks. He was a man not without culture, which he had picked 
up from books disgorged from his knapsack in quiet moments in 
camp and barracks. Beyond doubt he was attractive to women, 
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for his bright eye had charmed, 'his strong arm had grasped, and 
his saddle had carried away, stealthily from a convent the beautful 
Miss Oliver, descendant of the Count de Montalvo, a grandee of 
old Spain, and the bold Edward, nothing daunted by a weak purse, 
had dived into matrimony with a zeal worthy of a veteran of the 
Napoleonic wars. In due season arrived Maria Dolores Eliza 
Rosanna, always called Lola; and the first four years of the great 
adventuress’s life were spent in the ancient, rain-swept city, with 
the brooding melancholy and unease of a subject people saturating 
the atmosphere, the bawling of drill sergeants outside the win¬ 
dows, and the din of bugles arbitrarily dividing the day. With 
Bonaparte now safe and unsound on St. Helena, and peace blan¬ 
keting the prospect of glory, life as a poor ensign stationed in 
Ireland was drab, especially when an impecunious officer had a 
beautiful wife with a passion for pretty dresses, and a pretty girl- 
child with healthy requirements. It was therefore with satisfac¬ 
tion that Edward Gilbert secured a transfer to the 44th of the line 
then under orders for India. In the East all things were possible, 
and gaily the Gilberts took up their quarters on the transport. 

But four months went by before the ship reached Calcutta— 
four months of wind and sea, heat, monotony, abominable vic¬ 
tuals, and more sea. It was a crowd of soured and yellowed 
humanity that was decanted into India, each member of which 
had long been lamenting the exodus from dear old rainy Ireland. 
The news, however, was encouraging. Officers were dying like 
flies from Indian fevers, so promotion should be swift. In his 
mind’s eye Edward was already a colonel before he had recovered 
his land legs. Within six months of the regiment’s arrival at Fort 
William four officers had been buried. This was all very well, 
but Lola’s mother worried about the immunity of her child. She 
need not have done, for the prattling babe had a superb constitu¬ 
tion. And when the regiment was posted to Dinapore, up the 
Ganges with its everlasting corpses floating to the sea, Lola’s 
mother knew that life was worth living. She became queen of the 
station, with all the men at her feet, and Edward an important 
man because of his relation to her. Dances and flirtations delight¬ 
fully intermingled. In the nature of things Edward was bound to 
get early promotion, with generals kissing his wife's hands on the 
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verandah. Edward did get speedy promotion. He got cholera, 
crumpled up, placed his wife’s hand in that of his best friend. 
Captain Craigie, and died. So Lola had a stepfather. 

John Craigie was a good man and gave to his stepdaughter the 
affection he had had for her father. Indeed it was Craigie who 
started Lola’s education; and when he was promoted major and 
posted back to Calcutta, young Lola had her first taste of the high 
society for which she ever afterwards hankered. She was petted 
and made much of at the vice-regal court, and when Mrs. Craigie 
awoke to the fact that her daughter was being spoiled, and would 
be much better for a more disciplined upbringing at home, it was 
a rebellious child who was conducted to the ship, clutching a 
native doll, and loud with infantile maledictions and heavy tears. 

From the colour, gaudiness and blaze of the stirring East to the 
Calvinistic greyness of Montrose in Scotland is a longer way than 
the measure of miles. Major Craigie’s father, the Provost, was 
an intensely respectable man with all the paralysing virtues of his 
creed. That he was kind to the strange little creature from over 
the sea there can be no doubt; but some kindnesses are more un¬ 
nerving than unkindnesses. Ihe temperament of the future 
uncrowned Queen of Bavaria could never be squeezed into rigid 
confines, never blossom amid austerity, bleakness, and moral pre¬ 
cepts. When General Sir Jasper Nicholls retired from the Indian 
Army in 1831 and returned to England, he took his friend 
Craigie’s stepdaughter out of Scotland and into his own exuberant 
fold. Then Lola and the General’s daughters were swept off to 
Paris to be “ finished,’’ and the ripening beauty and magnetism 
of Lola began to become legend. 

Far away in Bengal, Mrs. Craigie received reports of her 
daughter’s growing charms. Weil, she was not going to let Lola 
make the same mistake she had made in marrying a penniless 
subaltern. Looking round at the vast circle of her admirers, Lola’s 
mother fastened on Sir Abraham Lumley, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of India, a rich, gout-stricken totterer of sixty. This would 
be the man. He had title, position, and money; three irresistible 
virtues to a match-making Mamma. Under the punkahs Mrs. 
Craigie soon had old Abraham enraptured at the prospect of 
possessing a beautiful young bride. 
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" Egad, ma’am, but will she consent? ” 

" Sir Abraham, she will. I shall go to her myself.” 

Fifteen years had passed since the doting mother had beheld 
her child forlornly ideparting from all that she loved, and it was 
now only the admirable intention of getting her daughter suitably 
married that wrenched Mrs. Craigie from the flatteries of her 
attendants. She found Lola at Bath, still being " finished ” with 
one of the Nicholls girls, and it was with a queer jerking of the 
heart that she realized that this beautiful young woman was her 
own flesh and blood. But business before sentiment. Gushing 
like a geyser, Mrs. Craigie clasped her daughter to her silk dress, 
and took her shopping. The best milliners and dressmakers of 
the town curtsied low before an Indian purse; and standing among 
more bonnets and petticoats than she had had in her life before, 
Lola turned a happy but puzzled face to this suddenly generous 
Mamma. The happiness and puzzlement soon drained away when 
she learned the reason for these excessive purchases. Marry an 
old man! Marry someone she had never seen, someone old 
enough to be her grandfather! Oh, this was horrible, horrible! 

In vain did the strong-willed mother point out the advantages 
of such a match to a far stronger-willed daughter. Rarely had 
the dignified Georgian town encompassed a more stubborn clash¬ 
ing of wills. Bonnets had been thrown into the area before the 
ladies parted to recoup their strength for a further onset. From 
the scene of her outraged pride Lola ran into the martial presence 
of Mr. Thomas James, lieutenant in the 21st, who had been a 
shipboard companion of Mrs. Craigie. Looking at the stars of 
anger in her glorious deep-blue eyes, James came readily down on 
one knee, declared his passion, and proposed himself as a husband. 
It was all very romantic. Lola was eighteen and stuffed with the 
Byronic 'heroics of the period. What more romantic than to flee 
from cruel fate with a beloved one? That Mr. James was not 
beloved by her was a flaw she did not stop to examine. He was a 
personable warrior, and the time was ripe for bold action. Thus 
did the bogey of the unsuspecting Sir Abraham drive Lola into 
her first marriage. She and Thomas James were made man and 
wife in the County Meath, whither they had fled, on 23rd July, 
1837. Mrs. Craigie returned to India, perhaps dwelling on the 
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curious fact that her daughter had done exactly what she herself 
had done twenty years before. 

Not all at once did Lola see how hollow her marriage was. 
There was a brief period in Dublin when she shone at the Castle. 
The charm that was before long to dominate the greatest of men 
irradiated the vice-regal social gatherings, so much that her hus¬ 
band grew jealous of the attentions she received, whilst he, a 
mediocrity, lurked unnoticed in the background. He therefore 
withdrew from Dublin and rewarded Lola with the boredom of 
the provinces. Whatever affection there might have been between 
the two soon died. Again came India as a release from ennui. 
The Jameses sailed together in the Blunt, but were quite apart, he 
lying for the most part in his bunk with a meerschaum, and she 
not altogether unconsciously fascinating the male passengers. At 
Karnal, where James was stationed, life dragged on drearily for 
the most part; then one morning Lieutenant James went riding in 
the hills with a Mrs. Lomer, and he did not come back to his wife. 
Young Mrs. James cried a little, then laughed, and went to Mama 
at Calcutta. Mama was cold, but her step-father, kind as ever, 
gave her a cheque for a thousand pounds drawn on a London 
bank, and despatched her once more to his relatives in Scotland. 

It was in the Springtime of 1842 that Lola came to London, at 
that time one of the most licentious cities in the world. Having 
dallied a little with a Mr. Lennox, an attractive cad who had 
comforted her loneliness on the voyage in the good ship Larkins, 
Lola rejected the invitation of the Craigies, and decided to strike 
out for herself. For a woman to make such a decision at such a 
period, and in such a place, was almost unheard of. It required 
an immense courage to go against the accepted order of things. 
For a spell, indeed, the young Mrs. James was graciously received; 
but when in December, at the Consistory Court of London, she 
was accused of misconduct with Mr. Lennox, and Lieutenant James 
secured a divorce a mensa et toro, Lola was regarded through 
upraised lorgnettes—at a distance. Her divorce in modem terms 
was merely a judicial separation. She was, in a word, by the 
exquisite law of the period, condemned to a life of celibacy or 
misconduct. It was this iniquitous treatment, as much as anything 
else, that brought into existence the unparalleled Lola Montez. 
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Lola was in her twenty-fifth year when she came out into the 
gas-flickering streets of that far-away London. The cab which 
took her to Grafton Street in Mayfair jingled by barefoot children 
sweeping away the yellowed snow, by huddled bundles of rags in 
doorways, by men and women doomed to die in the gutter before 
the night was done. The cab jingled by flaring gin-palaces, by 
insufferable dandies twirling their whiskers at the circulating 
whores, by brutes whose immense wealth came from the labours 
of children slaving sixteen hours a day in mine and factory, by 
titled hooligans arrogantly making their way to their vicious 
amusements. This was the London of the ybung Queen, where 
the thirty-year-old Mr. Charles Dickens was exposing the rotten¬ 
ness behind the fagade, raising a voice so mighty that even the 
most complacent were compelled to listen, to heed, and to doubt 
that all was well with their world as they had believed. In this 
London, Lola had committed the great sin of being honest, of 
neglecting to draw the curtains: therefore society, whose crino¬ 
lines hid the safe coming and going of many a bastard, held up 
its spotless head aloofly. 

But Lola had one possession which set her far above the 
hypocrisy that passed as code of conduct and made her the most 
compelling woman of her age. Hers a physical attractiveness 
beyond analysis, be each separate beauty noted with the scrupulous¬ 
ness of a Borgia compounding a subtle poison. Hers that tre¬ 
mendous female vitality that has carried Helen and Cleopatra down 
the ages, and makes old men today, hearing of cinematic penny- 
in-the-slot beauties, speak of the Jersey Lily. She was alive— 
vividly alive. Against her, the roses of England were artificial 
creations stuffed with sawdust. Sunlight was buried in her and 
came flooding out through her skin. She was all-woman, beautiful 
in movement as a puma, radiant as Tokay, triumphant as the first 
dawn. Only women took in at once the colour of her eyes and 
her hair; men looked at her, and saw, and felt, the woman of 
their lifetime. 

So on that day Mrs. James died for ever and Lola Montez was 
born. She took the name " Montez ” because of its Spanish sound 
and her own Spanish ancestry, and because of her intention to 
make a career as a Spanish dancer. Under the tuition of the actress 
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Fanny Kelly, Lola had endeavoured to become an actress; but she 
was too much herself to succeed as the impersonator of other 
women. Therefore she became Lola Montez of Seville, the dancer. 

Another Lumley (Benjamin) of Her Majesty’s Theatre, en¬ 
tranced by the enchanting danseuse, announced that on the 3rd of 
June, 1843, “ Donna Lola Montez, of the Teatro Real, Seville," 
would make her first appearance in London. Came that evening, 
and to the strains of Andalusian music the curtain rose on a Moor¬ 
ish scene and on the superb figure of Lola Monte 2 dressed in the 
national costume of "her” country: black velvet bodice, red, 
yellow, and violet petticoat, and mantilla. She began to dance, 
clicking the castanets in her hands, and the audience was stilled 
rapturously. The first dance came to an end in storming applause; 
bouquets were flung over the footlights. The first bars of the 
second dance had just sounded when a derisive voice from one of 
the boxes was heard shouting above the music. 

" Gad! That Spanish woman is Betty James! ” 

Hisses from the same box followed and were added to from 
other boxes. Such criticism from the nobs affected the ground¬ 
lings, and within a few minutes the curtain came down on Lola's 
career in England. The originator of this blackguardism was 
Lord Ranelagh, a fashionable lecher who had been rebutted by 
Lola, and whose sexual egotism had in consequence been enor¬ 
mously wounded. The public denigration of an artiste was the 
excellent peer’s way of soothing his injured pride. Noblesse oblige. 
So great an influence had those ignoble nobles of the day over the 
arrangements of the theatre, that a manager who ran counter to 
their requests was risking his livelihood. So Lola left England. 

And she was glad to go. She was too proud and vital a creature 
to sink into the provincial obscurity that England now could offer 
her. For that matter, she could never be obscure, she with the 
lighted loveliness of her presence. She was bom for capitals. 
Impetuous indeed as a true lady of Seville, she flung her trinkets 
into trunks and went off to the Continent. She went with the 
determination to make Lola Montez the toast of kings—yes, the 
companion of kings, a queen in her own right. Let the tawdry 
two-faced crew back there in London, prowling and fumbling 
with their anaemic bedfellows, hiss to the top of their bent; let 
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them sit in their Sunday pews, with the rich man in his castle and 
the poor man at his gate; let them smother the scabs of misery 
with the antimacassar of propriety—she, Lola Montez, would 
acknowledge them hereafter only when they came scraping to her 
for the honour of her recognition. 

All very fine, but within a few weeks of leaving England, Lola 
was singing for her supper in the streets of Brussels. 

Brussels was nearer to London than Paris, therefore cheaper to 
reach; but Lola’s stock of cash had run out before she got a theatre 
engagement, therefore her first jpublic appearance was indeed 
public. Singing outside cafes was hardly a suitable occupation for 
a potential queen,- but at least it was testimony to Lola’s lack of 
promiscuity. Street-singing, however, is not an encouraging voca¬ 
tion, and Lola was glad to meet a friendly gentleman who secured 
her an engagement at the Opera in Warsaw. Here in this unhappy 
city, harshly subjected to Tsarist rule, Lola’s reception was terrific. 
Critics threw criticism in the waste-paper basket and raved about 
" Lola’s little feet ” and " her fine, shapely calves ... the lowest 
rungs of a Jacob’s ladder leading to Heaven.” 

Paskievich, the tyrant ruler of Warsaw, blew kisses from his 
withered hands as Lola faced the forest of waving programmes. 
What is more, the Russian strong man came round to her, offering 
estates, diamonds, and all the other inducements of the rich and 
powerful, in return for her favours. 

" Old fool! ” sighed Lola under her breath as the ugly prince 
confronted her with his avid mouth. She rejected his proposals 
courteously enough, but it was not enough. The ruthless dictator 
could not thus be spurned. After the police and the Opera direc¬ 
tor had urged her in vain to accept the Russian’s suit, all hell broke 
out at the theatre. Hired claques came to hoot and bawl Lola off 
the stage. She stopped dancing to tell the audience the reason 
for the disturbance, and the Poles, hating their oppressors, started 
a free fight. Lola was threatened with arrest, and stood behind 
a barricaded door with a pistol in her hand, until the French 
consul chivalrously came forward declaring her to be a French 
subject and saving her from gaol. But she had to leave Warsaw 
at once. 

St. Petersburgh saw her next, and Nicholas I, Tzar of all the 
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Russias, kissed her hand and supped with her. Berlin, and again 
the rapture and the bouquets, and ever the approach of rich and 
powerful men, pleading. But it was in Dresden that Lola at last 
gave her heart. In Dresden she met Franz Liszt, that intense 
Hungarian of genius, and at once fell in love with a male person¬ 
ality that so readily matched her own. Of that brief love-affair 
there is little record. Liszt, with the aristocracy of mind of the 
great artist, was a completly new experience in Lola’s life. Here¬ 
tofore she had known mere men, however exalted their worldly 
position; now she came in contact with a being to whom all arti¬ 
ficial ranks fell immeasurably far below the all-consuming pursuit 
of the artist. He with his genius of mind, and she with genius of 
her flesh, met for a time in a blaze of love that flamed like a 
meteor, and passed, but did not wholly die. 

" Franz, beloved, king of my heart. . . The writing escapes 
into the everlasting oblivion of faded paper. 

Two such intense beings could never have remained together 
for long: they would have destroyed each other. Their ways 
parted; but they remembered always. 

And now Paris, the inevitable setting for so splendid a jewel, 
claimed the incomparable Senora. Parisians, however, are a critical 
people, and although they lauded the beauty of the dancer above 
the towers of Notre Dame, yet they were unblinded to the fact 
that Lola was not a great dancer. And they said so. That was 
ever Paris, home of the artist down the immemorial years. Ah! 
but be she great dancer or not, fifty poets were there to sing of 
her. And there was the mighty Balzac, the inexhaustible Dumas 
pire, Alexandre fils, Alfred de Musset, Theophile Gautier, the 
lofty Hugo. There were a hundred and one poets, painters and 
writers, journalists and commentators, to make Lola Montez, 
newly come from her first great lovej feel that here she really 
belonged—here where she had been “ finished ” so few short years 
before. 

" Lola Montez was an enchantress. There was about her some¬ 
thing provoking and voluptuous which drew you. Her skin was 
white, her wavy hair like the tendrils of the woodbine, her eyes 
tameless and wild, her mouth like a budding pomegranate. Add 
to that a dashing figure, charming feet, and perfect grace.” 
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Ah, yes, the contemporary of the Lady of the Camellias did not 
lack tributes. She was the darling of the Boulevard. Dumas phe, 
matrimonially ensnared, ate 'her with his eyes; Dumas fils regarded 
her with a passionate love; the amiable Mery was her devoted 
friend. But it was with a lesser man, the literary editor of La 
Presse, Monsieur Dujarier, that Lola Montez set up a menage. 
She could not be married, for, by the atrocious English judgment, 
she was still married to James. She developed a deep affection 
for the clever young journalist who whole-heartedly adored her, 
and her sorrow was that she could not be his wife. Happiness 
came to Lola Montez for the time being, not the tumultuous and 
poignant ecstasy she had known with Franz Liszt, but rather the 
comforting, quiescent happiness of a young bride with a wor¬ 
shipping husband. 

That, however, was but a momentary lull. It was not in Lola's 
storm-ridden stars to know peace for long. Dujarier had inspired 
the enmity of a rival journal, the Globe. Came a night of merri¬ 
ment at the Freres Provenfaux in the Palais Royal, when a party 
of gay young people, among whom Dujarier and Lola were guests, 
foregathered to sing and drink the moon right out of the sky. 
Champagne, champagne, champagne, and wit, and lovely faces—■ 
a combination that has killed as many men as swords. Dujarier, 
flushed, unsettled with wine, joined in a game of cards, one player 
at which being a Creole, Monsieur de Beauvallon, brother-in-law 
of the Globe's editor. There was a question raised about a share 
of the bank; a word too much was said; a chill silence told of the 
inevitable outcome. The challenge came later on that day of 
March. Pride forbade apology. Dujarier went to see the elder 
Dumas, who was running a serial in La Presse. 

" Confound it, man! ” said the novelist, watching his pre¬ 
occupied friend making passes with a sword from the wall. " Put 
that thing down! You've as much idea of handling it as a washer¬ 
woman! ’’ 

The young editor gave his news, and the great literary Creole’s 
face darkened. Only too well did he know how good a swords¬ 
man De Beauvallon was. Dujarier would be easy meat. But 
pistols? No, Dujarier had never fired a pistol in his life ... 

“ My dear Lola,—I am going out to fight a duel with pistols. 
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This will explain why I wished to pass the night alone, and why 
I have not gone to see you this morning. I need all the composure 
at my command, and you would have excited in me too much 

emotion. I will be with you at two o’clock, unless- Good-bye, 

my dear little Lola, the dear little girl I love. D.” 

In the snowflaked dawn, at tir aux pigeons near the Restaurant 
de Madrid, Dujarier was shot dead with a bullet between the eyes. 

Dumas had given his friend a pair of new pistols, but De 
Beauvallon, grossly cheating the duelling code, had substituted a 
pistol that had been fired and practised with. Several times he and 
his second were brought to trial for murder, and each time 
acquitted; but at last, on 9th October, 1847, they were found 
guilty and sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment. By that time 
Lola Montez had long since left France behind her. 

With the death of Dujarier, after her grief had spent itself, all 
Lola’s restlessness that domesticity had but partly subdued burst 
out like flood water. Love, it seemed, could not be hers: she 
seemed merely to be his guest for the passage of a night, and then 
the cold morning, empty, empty. Turning, then, from dreams 
grown bitter, Lola Montez hardened to a new resolution. There 
were other things in life besides the softer passions and the tyranny 
of the heart. There was power, power of rulership over nations 
and the destinies of men and cities. If her beauty could not bring 
her heart’s-ease, then it would bring her a more magnificent gain. 
She would be the ruler of a country; let lesser women rule the 
barren province of one man’s chamber. 

Inevitably then did Lola go back into Germany, that land of 
numerous kingdoms and principalities. For a little while she stayed 
as the guest of Henry LXII of Reuss, but the exacting etiquette of 
the Court bored her to the marrow, so one day she walked deliber¬ 
ately through the beds of Henry’s best-drilled flowers, and went 
south to Bavaria. 


* # # 

"Yes, it is quite real, your Majesty,” said Lola Montez, as the 
King of Bavaria advanced towards her. She undid the brooch, 
paused, then went forward to meet him. 

Louis, " the most German of the Germans,” was then sixty-one. 
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with most of his chequered life of storm and stress, and conflicting 
loyalties, behind him. A life-long connoisseur of the arts, par¬ 
ticularly those of the Italian renaissance, he had for years devoted 
his purse, his time, his energy, and most of his people’s taxes, to 
transforming Munich into a new Florence. Beauty in all its mani¬ 
festations disturbed him mightily. And when the most beautiful 
women he had ever seen walked uninvited into his presence, a 
new springtime flooded into him, and he felt like a hermit, who, 
dreaming of saints, suddenly looks up and sees God. 

" I know not how it happened, but I am bewitched,” he told his 
ministers after his first sight of Lola Montez. Against the wishes 
of the director of the Court Theatre, who had already turned down 
Lola’s application for an engagement, he commanded her appear¬ 
ance on the stage. Cheering and hooting greeted her perform¬ 
ance, for the rumour had gone round that this ravishing woman 
was an agent of the English Freemasons and a bitter foe of the 
Jesuits; and in that intensely Jesuitical city, this was a damning 
indictment. The clerical government was up in arms against the 
favour shown to the seductive intruder. But Louis, who had long 
supported the Ultramontane party, took no notice of their dismay. 
Lola, Lola—she must be by his side. 

He had long intended to make a journey into Spain. What 
better then than to learn the Spanish language? And Lola Montez 
would teach him! As Lola’s command of Castilian was limited 
to a handful of phrases, the extent of her tuition could not go far. 
But admiration for a beautiful woman marks no boundaries, and 
if Louis learned little Spanish, and if Calderon and Cervantes were 
sadly mistranslated, what of that? There was this queen of 
women, radiant, laughing, caressing, making the hours leap like 
seconds round the dock, bringing into the monarch’s blue-grey 
eyes the light of yester-year, and unravelling with her presence all 
the long mystery of the stars. 

As a member of the royal staff the influence of Lola Montez 
over the sentimental, poetical king grew steadily as the weeks 
passed, until imperceptibly she became his adviser, not only in the 
Spanish language, but in the affairs of his kingdom. She had a 
dearness of vision, a practical directness of view, which is by no 
means a rare thing in women untrammelled by the necessity of 
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competing with other women; and when she had made one or two 
observations on the matters of state the king mentioned to her in 
passing, and the acumen of her remarks struck him, Louis fell into 
the habit of discussing with her the decisions he was called upon 
to make. A few months after their first meeting, Lola Montez 
was beyond a peradventure the uncrowned Queen of Bavaria. If 
Louis was the king, then certainly the Spanish dancer was much 
of his public voice. 

This was a dangerous situation. Long used to their ruler's 
complete acceptance of their policy, the Cabinet were savage at 
Louis’s new questioning. This could only be that damned woman! 
She would have to go. 

" Stick to your stola and leave Lola to me! ’’ thundered the king 
when the Archbishop whispered in his ear. The chief of the 
Munich Police was banished from the realm when he breathed 
about the consideration shown to " a mere adventuress.” The 
most powerful minister, Carl von Abel, resigned. Vilifying cari¬ 
catures began to appear in the Press. The king’s sister, the 
Dowager Empress Karoline Augusta, offered Lola the sum of 
several thousand pounds if she would leave Bavaria. The offer 
was rejected with a smile that cut the great lady more deeply than 
a knife. 


“ The world hates and persecutes 
That heart which gave itself to me: 

But however much they may try to estrange us 
My heart will cling more fondly to thine.” 

Endless verses came from Louis’s pen addressed to the daughter 
of Edward Gilbert, verses of little merit, but each stamped with 
the earnestness of a grand passion. As his devotion to Lola intensi¬ 
fied, so grew wider the fissure between himself and his Cabinet. 
There was a song in the heart of the king that had never been 
there before; there was a hymn of hate in the hearts of his ministers 
that was swelling to crescendo. To them there could be no doubt 
but that Lola Montez was the agent of the verflucht Englander 
Lord Palmerston. 

The University, reactionary to the eyebrows, railed against the 
liberal trend the country was taking. Professors were dismissed; 
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ministers were uprooted; officials were posted to outlying stations. 
The people stirred with growing uneasiness. 

Heedless of the rising antipathy, Louis went sublimely on. 
Letters patent were signed, conferring on Lola the status and rights 
of a Bavarian. She was raised to the nobility, being granted the 
titles of Countess of Landsfeld and Baroness Rosenthal. She was 
given an annuity of 20,000 florins. She was made a Canoness of 
the exclusive Order of St. Theresa. Her portrait was painted and 
hung in the Gallery of Beauties. A palace was designed for her 
to be built in the Barerstrasse. Every day the king wrote a poem 
to her. And Lola wrote a letter to The Times (England) telling 
of the Jesuit plot to expel her from Munich. 

The hour at last came when the Bavarian Cabinet could not put 
forward any measure without the sanction of Lola Montez. 

But the ground was trembling. Roused by a demonstration of 
the University against her, Lola went out into the street to meet 
her opponents—alone, for her courage was as superb as her beauty. 
She was greeted with groans and insults. 

" Scarlet woman! ” 

" All right! ” she cried. " I will have the University closed.” 

The mob swarmed towards her. She retreated into the Church 
of the Theatines, whose sanctuary her assailers dared not violate. 
On 9th February, 1847, Louis decreed the closing of the Univer¬ 
sity, giving all students whose homes were not in Munich twenty- 
four hours in which to leave the city. There was uproar from the 
tradesmen. The departure of many hundreds of rich and well- 
connected young men would ruin them. Louis paused. Very 
well, the University would be closed for one term only. Fatal 
weakness! Give way an ell, and malcontents will roar for a 
league. On 10th February insurrection raged through the Munich 
streets and came clamouring into the main square. 

The sexagenarian monarch, roused from his bemusement by 
this menace, summoned his Councillors. Unanimously his Minis¬ 
ters insisted that order could not be restored until the fundamental 
cause of the mischief was removed. The king felt his troubled 
years press on his shoulders, and at last gave way. He who had 
proclaimed to the world that he would never give up Lola Montez 
now signed the decree for her expulsion ... 
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An aide-de-camp brought this decision to Lola. She could not 
believe that he who had sworn so much devotion, he who had 
named her his star of stars, could now so basely renounce her. 
But there was Louis’s signature. 

“Madame! ” cried Lieutenant Niissbaum. "My sword is 
yours to command. 1 will fight for you! ” 

" And I! And I! ” echoed a dozen other officers. 

But Lola Montez would waste no lives. Disguised in man’s 
clothes, she slipped out of darkened Munich. For a few days she 
rested at Weinsberg, under the roof of Justinius Kemer, expeller 
of devils. Then she left Bavaria for ever and went into Switzer¬ 
land. She never saw the King of Bavaria again. Six weeks after 
his renouncement of her, the vacillating Louis was dethroned. 

So ended Lola Montez’s most tremendous chapter; but her blaz¬ 
ing life could not be quenched. No bushel in the world could 
hide her light. In April, 1848, she sailed for England on the same 
ship as the fallen Mettemich, who had been one of her most bitter 
enemies. Again she took up residence in Mayfair, in Half Moon 
Street. By now all the world knew of her, and some of the most 
brilliant people of the day came to pay her court, men as divergent 
as Lord Brougham and George Augustus Sala. Longing again 
for tranquillity, on 19th July, 1849, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, she went through a marriage ceremony with George 
Trafford Heald, a rich barrister. The following month she was 
arrested on a charge of bigamy. At Marlborough Street she was 
remanded on bail in the sum of two thousand pounds. The couple 
fled the country and went to Spain. But after a while the strain 
of the unsanctioned partnership became too much for the respect¬ 
able Heald, and once again Lola was alone. 

At Paris an American agent offered her a theatrical engagement 
in New York, and in November, 1851, she landed in America. 
In December she appeared at the Broadway Theatre in a musical 
comedy specially written for her; then she went to Philadelphia; 
then back again to New York. The Americans, eager as always 
to mb shoulders with the nobility (for Lola retained her titles), 
met her socially with eclat; but Lola Montez was never a real 
actress, and although one of the plays in which she appeared was 
a drama about herself and King Louis, her stage appearances did 
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not attract consistently large audiences. Moreover, the immature 
civilization of the republic was not to her taste. New Orleans, 
with its aura of an older civilization and finer manners, suited her 
better. Here she became infected by the fever of the Gold Rush, 
and impulsive as ever, started on the long trail to San Francisco. 
En route she became acquainted with the editor of the San Francisco 
Whig, Patrick Purdy Hull, and on 1st July, 1853, married him at 
the Church of the Mission Dolores. 

This was the last attempt Lola made to find the peace and per¬ 
manence that her heart craved. It was not to be. The inevitable 
restlessness of her nature could never be squared with the hum¬ 
drum. A German Nimrod next claimed her attention, but he was 
killed whilst hunting bears. Revulsion against men and life set 
in. She retired to a cabin in Grass Valley among the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada, and for a time lived alone. Then Grass Valley 
was devastated by fire, and she was homeless. 

Australia. Sydney, Melbourne, Ballarat, where she horse¬ 
whipped a journalist who had spoken ill of her in his paper. Then 
round the world to France once more. A brief reunion with her 
old friends Dumas and Mery, and the glare of the Boulevard; 
Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz; back to America. Restless, restless, rest¬ 
less. She rowed across the Hudson in a tiny boat amongst surging 
ice. She appeared again on the stage, but soon rejected it. Life 
to her was losing all purpose. As a final attempt to find an abiding 
interest in existence, she became a lecturer. 

In November, 1858, she came back to her native land for the 
first time for twenty years and lectured at the Rotunda in Dublin. 
Then England: Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, a dozen other 
towns. She amassed money and gave it away. She was received 
with admiration, she was praised, she was feted; but her soul was 
sick. She was not a happy woman. 

She returned to New York, to the comfort of a woman who 
had been her playmate in the far-off Montrose days, and in the 
kindly atmosphere of her friend’s home she found some serenity 
of mind. Like many another grown sick at heart, Lola Montez 
in her very last days turned to religion. 

" I shall be dead before Christmas,’’ she said suddenly in the 
fall of 1860. 
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" Nonsense, dear Lola. It is your chill that has given you this 
morbid fancy. When Christmas comes, you will be the queen of 
the party." 

In December, winter massed its albino forces against the tightly- 
fastened windows, and Lola Montez fell to the ground, stricken 
down with paralysis. She lingered until 17th January in great 
pain, then she died. She was buried in Greenwood Cemetery on 
19th January. On the tablet raised above her grave was inscribed: 
” Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, born 1818, died 1861.” 

So, after all the splendour of courts, the adoration of the 
mighty, and the love of poets, passed away, in an obscure niche, 
Lola Montez, not yet forty-three. She was a rare woman. Despite 
her shortcomings, she gave more to the world than the world gave 
to her. She gave colour, glamour, inspiration, and the glory of 
her beauty. 

She was a Queen. , 
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F AR away is China. Farther than the moon is China from the 
comprehension of the white peoples. Complex as a tangled 
skein is the history of China to the foreign devils. Mysterious 
is each dweller in the land of numberless millions to the simple 
children of the West. Waiting is China for the fulfilment of the 
Word. 

In the Christian year of 1850, the Son of Heaven, the Emperor 
Tao-Kuang, passed away from earthly travail, and his son came 
to the throne under the name of Hsien-Feng. Now this lad, for 
he was but nineteen, was of a sickly and dissipated character, and 
no man-child had come from his loins. After the twenty-seven 
months of mourning for the departed Emperor had gone by, a 
command went forth that all suitable Manchu maidens of proper 
age should come to the Imperial Household Office and there the 
choicest of them would be selected for the young Emperor’s 
pleasure. They came, did those beauteous maidens, with down¬ 
cast eyes and self-deprecating gestures, but with hearts pit-patter¬ 
ing in anticipation of the ineffable bliss that might attend their 
appearance. In the month of the fifth moon they came before the 
widow of Tao-Kuang, and that great lady eyed their parts with 
much clever thought so that she might choose only the most 
satisfactory for her royal son. Of these sixty-three delectable 
females was the young Yehonala, who had not yet attained to her 
seventeenth year, and this maiden was one of the twenty-eight 
selected to be Imperial concubines. Although none could loiow it 
at the time, this slender girl was to rule China for over fifty years, 
rule it more autocratically than ever Elisabeth Tudor ruled Eng¬ 
land. She it was who was to become Tzu Hsi, the all-powerful 
Empress Dowager, the Old Buddha. 

Many are the reports that have been written about the origins 
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of Tzu Hsi. It has been said that she was of scandalous and 
lowly source, and that her mother was a washerwoman, but a 
washerwoman of such imperfect performance that her large and 
fatherless family whined for crusts in the path of the benevolent. 
Many base tales have been written of the antecedents of the Old 
Buddha, and it is true that when she came from the street called 
Hsi-la-hu-t'ung to present herself in the Forbidden City, the 
indigence of her home could not be concealed. But it is also true 
that her stock, although somewhat blown upon, had a noble 
lineage. All that is of small importance, however, for in April, 
1856, Yehonala gave birth to a son, who automatically became 
heir to the Throne, and the first step forward in her stupendous 
urge for power was achieved. Three other things combined to 
give the young woman an early advantage, the first being the 
death of the Emperor’s mother in 1855, the second the malleable 
and retiring disposition of the Empress Consort, and the third the 
deplorably weak nature of the emperor Hsien-Feng himself. 
Hsien-Feng was a weakling given over to debauch, who took no 
interest in the classics, vacillated in state affairs, and who therefore 
had neither the regard of his statesmen nor the affection of his 
people. Yehonala had not only the will-power and dexterity 
sufficient for a dozen rulers, but she also had a genuine interest in 
an understanding of Chinese scholarship. Moreover, she could 
at will exercise charm of personality that inspired liking, even 
although it might hide a ruthlessness that would stop at little to 
realize her ambitions. 

Those were trying times for the Celestial Empire. The Taiping 
rebellion had been barely put down when the French and English 
invaded the northern provinces. The advance of the barbarians 
towards Peking put Hsien-Feng into a nervous flurry out of which 
no bold decision on his part could emerge, even had he had any 
decision so to be characterized. In vain did Yehonala beseech him 
to stay at the Summer Palace, not only to give courage to his 
people, but to imbue the foreign devils with a sense of this worthi¬ 
ness. How could it be expected that the barbarians would spare 
the city if the Son of Heaven departed therefrom, leaving exposed 
the tutelary shrines? Solemnly did the concubine adjure her lord 
not to bring upon his people the humiliation and loss of face that 
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the flight of the Court before the advance of the barbarians would 
mean. But ail to no purpose, except expenditure of breath, were 
her appeals. 

As the Europeans came ever closer to Peking, Hsien-Feng 
decided to make an autumnal tour. He hastened away precipi¬ 
tously with all the loyal household after him. Princes and 
ministers, eunuchs and concubines, cooks and dukes, seethed out 
of the Forbidden City in a great tangled mass, all bound pell-mell 
for Jehol. En route to Jehol the Emperor issued a Decree in 
which he expressed his sorrow that he had not committed suicide 
in the proper manner, and demanding of his soldiers that their 
white prisoners be immediately beheaded. Fortunately for them, 
the prisoners had just been sent back to their own army when the 
Emperor’s order came; the Europeans had by that time captured 
and sacked the Summer Palace and were threatening to bombard 
Peking if the city did not capitulate. Prince Kung, to whom the 
Emperor had left the care of Peking when he left on his " tour of 
inspection,” was wise enough to see that the decapitation of 
prisoners would only increase the fury of the invader already 
hammering at the gates. More Decrees came flooding from the 
Son of Heaven, offering large rewards for bodiless foreign heads, 
and giving brave instructions as to how the enemy was to be met, 
outwitted on the field, and finally defeated. Prince Kung, how¬ 
ever, with his armies falling back in utter rout before the fire¬ 
power of the Anglo-French, and the chaos and disorganization of 
the capital all about him, could not put the advice of the Decrees 
into operation. He saw that the only sane course was submission. 
On the 15th October, 1860, was published the Edict: 

"Prince Kung, duly appointed by Us to be Plenipotentiary, 
concluded, on the Eleventh and 'Twelfth days of this Moon, 
Treaties of Peace with the British and French, Hereafter amity 
is to exist between our nations in perpetuity, and the various con¬ 
ditions of the Treaty are to be strictly observed by ail.” 

Now in Jehol the Emperor Hsien-Feng became sick and being 
sick fell a prey to the power-plotters about the Throne, the chief 
■of whom were the Grand Councillors Tsai Yuan, Prince Tuan 
Hua, and the Imperial Clansman Su Shun. These cunning men, 
foreseeing the early establishment of a Regency, now conspired 
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to bring about a regime subordinate to themselves. Notoriously 
corrupt, even in a country where corruption was accepted as being 
the natural way of officials, they employed no scrupulousness in 
contriving their ends. Their first obstacle was Yehonala herself, 
the Emperor’s favourite concubine, by far the most active and 
astute personality in the slothful and fatalistic Manchu Court. Of 
the Empress Consort, a cipher, no one took heed; but Yehonala 
could never be disregarded. To the ears, then, of the Son of 
Heaven the direful trio brought a sorrowful tale of the intrigue 
that existed between Yehonala and Jung Lu, a virile young officer 
of the Guards. While the Emperor lay sick and sadness possessed 
the hearts of all true men, what did Yehonala do but disport her¬ 
self in the most unseemly manner with a soldier. So skilfully did 
the tongue of Tsai Yuan paint the enormity of Yehonala’s mis¬ 
conduct before the drowsed eyes of the Emperor, that Hsien-Feng 
did not doubt the truth of what was told him. Therefore he con¬ 
sented to have the Heir Apparent, Yehonala’s son, removed from 
her care and handed over to the charge of Tsai Hiian’s wife. Then 
the conspirators gravely warned Hsien-Feng of the treachery of 
his brother Prince Kung, saying that the prince was hand in glove 
with the foreign devils and had abused the power he had been 
given as Plenipotentiary. 

These tidings came like black waves into the consciousness of 
the ailing monarch. Treason most foul was in his midst, brooding 
like vultures over a pre-ordained corpse. Blankly he eyed the 
faithful three kneeling before him, and permitted them to adopt 
such measures as would extirpate the evil. 

Jubilant was Shu Shun, the cruel and merciless one. Now, in 
the name of treason, could the Emperor’s brother be put to death 
and all the Europeans in the capital massacred. The necessary 
Decrees were drafted, justifying their acts, that were to be pub¬ 
lished immediately after the Emperor’s 'death, now obviously 
imminent. But where was the Seal without which no Edict of a 
new reign could be valid? Where was the Emperor’s Seal, the 
“Lawfully Transmitted Authority Seal”? No Decree could be 
legal without the imposition of that supreme token of validity. 
Ah, the plotters had underestimated the resourcefulness of the 
chief concubine. She had had the foresight to possess herself of 
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the Seal, and not even Tsai Yuan would risk the peril of accusing 
her openly of its abstraction. 

The weakening Emperor consulted his astrologers and was 
reassured to learn that the heavenly portents were favourable to 
him and that he would live to flourish in a happy reign. Without 
a word to anyone, Yehonala managed to have a secret message 
taken to Peking, in which she told Prince Kung of his brother’s 
dangerous condition, urging that a detachment of the Banner 
Corps be despatched at once to put down the machinations of 
Tsai Yuan. At the hour of *he dog on the sixteenth of the seventh 
moon, all the Grand Councillors and Ministers of the Court 
entered the dying Emperor’s bedroom, all of them being of Tsai 
Yuan’s mind. Excluding all women from the chamber, they pre¬ 
vailed upon the Emperor to sign Decrees appointing Tsai Yuan, 
Tuan Hua and Su Shun to be co-Regents with full powers after 
the Son of Heaven’s relinquishment of his earthly term, and for¬ 
bidding Yehonala to have any control over the Heir Apparent. 
Although the absence of the Seal made the Decrees not strictly 
legal, the Emperor’s signature on the documents was a powerful 
victory to Tsai Yuan and his coadjutors. As the next day dawned, 
Hsien-Feng died. 

At once a Decree was issued, in the name of the five-years-old 
Emperor, announcing his succession to the Dragon Throne. But 
this was a sadly untraditional document, for in it nothing was said, 
of the Imperial Consort. A blunder to be sure, for to go against 
precedent in China was to be guilty of a serious misdemeanour. 
Second thoughts made the conspirators realize their error, for on 
the next day an Edict was issued conferring the rank of Empress 
Dowager on the Empress Consort and also on Yehonala herself. 
This last was done, not because Tsai Yuan wanted the concubine 
so to be titled, but because he wished to proceed cautiously in the 
early days of the triple Regency, and he was well aware of Yehonala’s 
popularity with the Manchu troops, regiments of whom were in 
Jehol. Once back at the Forbidden City in full enjoyment of 
their power, a means could be found whereby that intrusive lady 
could be effectively got rid of. 

On top of this Edict came a Decree signed by the three Regents 
declaring they had full charge of the Heir Apparent and that Tsai 
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Yuan was now Chien Kuo, which is to say Dictator. All seemed 
to be set for the fulfilment of Tsai Yuan’s dream of power. 

But not without remark were these Decrees and Edicts received 
in Peking. Many Memorials were addressed to the infant 
Emperor, beseeching him to administer the government with the 
suspended curtain: that is, to make the Empresses Regents, for 
Empresses Regent received their ministers in audience with a 
yellow curtain suspended in front of them. Prince Kung and his 
advisers, by now fully awake to these perilous occurrences, and 
realizing that in the new Empress Dowager, Tzu Hsi (Motherly 
and Auspicious), there were signs of a master-mind, wrote secretly 
to her, pressing her to do all in her power to hasten the start of 
the funeral cortege to Peking. It were well it were done quickly 
before the idea of Tsai Yuan’s dictatorship could be hardened into 
generally accepted reality. Counter-strokes are more effective if 
they come close upon the strokes. Besides, Su Shun was using his 
colossal fortune lavishly to win over politicial support; and one 
could always buy support with money, especially in China. Even 
now there were a number of the late Emperor’s wives who had 
been won over, and the clink of taels was sweet to the official ear. 

On the second day of the ninth moon the great funeral pro¬ 
cession started on its hundred-and-fifty miles journey to the For¬ 
bidden City, with the immense catafalque borne by one hundred 
and twenty men. The journey along these rough and almost 
imperceptible roads would necessarily be a slow one, made all the 
more slow by the weight of the burden, and the due solemnity and 
care with which the royal body had to be carried. Custom 
ordained that the Regents would have to stay with the coffin; and 
custom also ordained that the new Emperor and dead Emperor’s 
consorts would press on in order to meet the cortege with prayers 
and acts of reverence when it reached its journey’s end. Here was 
Yehonala’s chance, as well Tsai Yuan knew. He therefore made 
plans to have her assassinated along the way. To this end he 
appointed his own bodyguard to conduct the Empress homewards, 
having first whispered in the ear of his troop’s captain. 

But the watchful Jung Lu, the lifelong stalwart of the Empress 
Dowager, saw through the purpose of the crafty one. In the dead 
of the night he stole away from the funeral cortege with his own 
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following and hastened to join Yehonala, reaching her and her 
treacherous cavalcade just before they entered the pass where the 
murder was to have taken place. His powerful arrival undoubt¬ 
edly saved her life. 

Back through the rain-filled solitude Yehonala, as one taking 
for granted her inalienable authority, sent to enquire how fared 
the cortege with its precious burden; for this was etiquette. And 
Tsai Yuan, possessed by hatred as he was, yet acted up to tradition 
and sent bade the tidings that all went well. Royally did Yehonala 
reward the bearers of the news out of the Privy purse, and went 
forward at twice the speed of the encumbered men in her rear 
could make, reaching Peking three dear days ahead of the 
catafalque. 

Weighty was the conclave that at once gathered about her. 
Prince Kung and his brothers, and all the Ministers and Clansmen 
loyal to the cause, pondered gravely the next step that they should 
take. Even although Yehonala was in possession of the Seal, 
could they seize and make prisoners high officers of State while 
conveying the Imperial coffin? Would not calamity overtake them 
if they presumed to establish so violent a precedent in the presence 
of the sacred body of the Son of Heaven? Long, long did they 
deliberate, and at last decided to act with drcumspection. The 
new reign must not be marred at its opening by unseemly inddent. 
Accordingly, when the cortege reached the north-west gate at the 
hour of the hare, on the second day of the tenth moon, Prince 
Kung had a force of soldiers lined up to prevent any attempt on 
Tsai Yuan’s part to stage a coup de main. Then the infant 
Emperor, and the Empresses, and the Emperor’s brothers, and a 
host of officials, came forth from the dty to meet the coffin, and 
knelt in the dust and performed acts of reverence. When the 
procession had passed within, Tsai Yuan and his fellow-Regents 
left it, and as required by custom, went to report to the Emperor 
that they had fulfilled their task. They were received in a great 
tent that had been erected specially for the purpose outside the 
dty wall. There to the forefront was Yehonala, imperturbable 
as a lily, quite sure of her right to the dominant position, and she 
it was who dominated the proceedings. She thanked Tsai Yuan 
and his companions for die services they had rendered as Regents, 
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and now that there was no further need for them to act as Regents, 
they would be relieved of their duties. 

To this, Tsai Yuan forthwith announced that he was Chief 
Regent, properly appointed, and that the Empresses had no right 
to divest him of the authority conferred on him by Tsien-Feng. 
Moreover, quoth the bold nobleman, neither the Empress Dowager 
nor any other person was entitled to attend audiences without his 
permission so long as the present Emperor remained a minor. 

" So that is your mind, O dealer in trickery,” said Yehonala. 
" Our sorrow has been as a burning fire, and when we consider 
how wickedly deceitful has been your conduct and that of your 
confederates, we feel that the whole Empire must unite in your 
condemnation. Guards! arrest these men. Keep them well until 
we make known unto our people the fate of them who have con¬ 
spired against the Dragon Throne.” 

So saying, she left the fallen three in the custody of the Guards 
and with the rest of the Royal Household made her way to the 
Forbidden City, there to make the required obeisances to the 
Imperial coffin in the Throne Hall. After this duty had been 
done, Yehonala had a Decree issued in her own name and that of 
the characterless Empress Consort, declaring that the conspirators 
would be handed over to the Imperial Clansmen’s Court to be 
judged. She then confiscated all Su Shun’s enormous wealth, on 
the foundation of which she was to build up her own colossal 
fortune. The Court later found that Tsai Yuan and Tuan Hua 
should be subjected to the punishment of dismemberment and the 
lingering death, but out of consideration for their rank they would 
be permitted to commit suicide. As for Su Shun, dismemberment 
and the slicing process were his rightful lot, but again out of con¬ 
sideration for his rank he would be immediately decapitated 
instead. 

So on this note of clemency ended the first round in the Old 
Buddha’s fight for supreme power. She was then not quite 
twenty-six. 

* * ie 

Not all at once was the formidable nature of the Empress 
Dowager fully exposed. She had great guile, and to an inborn 
understanding of the minds of men was added the wisdom she 
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had gathered from her constant study of history. .She knew that 
a female ruler would not at once be as popular with the gener¬ 
ality of the people as a male; even the great Empress Wu had not 
been wholeheartedly accepted, nor yet the Empress Lii whose great 
skill had stabilized the Han Dynasty. Therefore for the next few 
years did Tzu Hsi bide her time, weaving her great web out of the 
immediate limelight, until the day should come when her strength 
would be such that she could throw off all dissembling and reveal 
herself as the sole and indisputable power in all the great lands 
of the Celestial Empire. Having smashed Tsai Yuan’s conspiracy 
and destroyed the chief malefactors, she was curiously lenient 
towards the lesser ones involved in the would-be usurpation. No 
heads rolled from the block; merely deprivation of all titles and 
banishment befell the minor members of the conspiracy. 

For some time, then, the Empress Dowager stepped aside from 
the full glare, but only a little. Her ears and eyes were never 
closed to all that was going on; daily she learned more of the 
intricate business of State affairs, daily she weighed and measured 
in her intelligent mind the schemes and constructions of govern¬ 
ment. More ostensibly she devoted herself to theatricals and the 
painting of pictures on silk. A more curious aspect of her was her 
regard for the eunuchs, the immemorial servants of the royal 
households. These creatures had for many centuries been the sole 
domestic attendants of the Dragon Throne, for no risk about the 
legitimacy of the Emperor’s issue could possibly be taken. 
Although denied the privilege of holding any official position, or 
of having any title higher than a Button of the Fourth Class, yet 
their influence had grown to massive proportions during the reign 
of the degenerate emperors, until in fact the Chief Eunuch could 
undo any man. Li Lien-ying, the chief eunuch of Tzu Hsi’s reign, 
had powers greater than most princes. His personal fortune, 
amassed from bribes and blackmail, ran into millions of taels; he 
was a past-master of the art of corruption; and for this sinister 
being Tzu Hsi developed an extraordinary liking. The time was 
to come when she would allow him to treat her with more 
familiarity than anyone else. Even Jung Lu, the forthright and 
well-beloved, could not presume on the good graces of the auto¬ 
crat as much as could the Chief Eunuch, < 
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China began to fill with the rumours of the orgies devised by 
Li Lien-ying for the entertainment of the Empress. There can be 
little doubt but what there were many vicious spectacles created 
by the eunuch in the seclusion of the Summer Palace, amusements 
breathed of in the pages of classical antiquity; and there can be no 
doubt at all that one part of Tzu Hsi’s many-sided nature relished 
greatly the fare provided for her delectation. Indeed, not a few 
brave officials put into Memorials their protest against the de¬ 
generate influence of the eunuchs, urging that stricter discipline 
should be enforced against these base creatures, and that their 
powers should be severely cut short. Much was promised in the 
way of reform, but Li Lien-ying remained the powerful swayer of 
fates throughout Tzu Hsi’s long years. In his fashion, he was ever 
faithful to her; stricken with age, and seamed by vice, he was to 
totter alongside her coffin with genuine grief at a great loss momen¬ 
tarily refining him. 

Now Yehonala’s son T’ung-Chih (All-Pervading Tranquillity) 
approached the age of his majority (seventeen), and a Decree was 
issued by the co-Regents directing the Court of Astronomers to 
select an auspicious date upon which the Emperor could take over 
full control of his empire. The learned men, after much con¬ 
templation and studying of the stars, at last decided that the 26th 
January, 1873, was the most favourable time, and accordingly on 
this day did T’ung-Chih become in fact the Emperor of China. 
Now T’ung-Chih had not the regard for his mother that one might 
expect. Indeed 'he had always shown a preference for Tzu An 
(Motherly and Restful) the other Empress Dowager. And when 
he came to full power he lost no time in showing Tzu Hsi that he 
intended to govern the state without reference to her. Rash youth! 
he was digging his own grave. 

Abetted by his wife A-lu-te, a virtuous and patrician young lady 
of speckless repute, T’ung-Chih refused to submit State documents 
to his mother’s perusal., . No one knows the thoughts that went 
through the mind of the autocratic woman when she learned the 
intention of her whelp to exclude her voice from China’s destiny, 
but the events that followed leave no doubt as to the ruthlessness 
of her revenge. T’ung-Chih had inherited all the licentious habits 
of his father as well as his sire’s physical weakness. Therefore did 
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Tzu Hsi deliberately set out to ruin his health by encouraging his 
excesses, and for this purpose she had the powerful aid of Li, the 
Chief Eunuch. Whether Tzu Hsi intended to kill her son or 
merely to render him quite impotent is an open question, but the 
fact remains that she connived at everything that would reduce 
him to a negligible quantity. Endless drunkenness and debauch 
marked the young Emperor’s brief life; all the base resorts and 
brothels of the Chinese city knew him as an insatiable customer, 
and often he reeled back to the Palace from orgies with human 
dregs while the great Officers of State awaited in vain his appear¬ 
ance in the audience chamber. 

Tzu Hsi’s primary purpose in encouraging this dreadful degra¬ 
dation was to prevent A-lu-te from bearing an heir to the Emperor. 
An heir would mean that, in the normal way, Tzu Hsi's days of 
power would be over. At T’ung-Chih’s death, A-lu-te would 
naturally become Empress Dowager and Yehonala would be rele¬ 
gated to obscurity. This was unthinkable. 

The end of T’ung-Chih was not long delayed. In some foul 
den he contracted the germs of smallpox. This was in the 
December of 1874. AH the best medical attention in the realm 
was at his disposal, but Tzu Hsi merely called in ancient doctors 
whose methods of fighting disease were mediaeval, with the result 
that at eight o’clock precisely on the evening of 13th January, 
1875, T’ung-Chih ** ascended the Dragon.” So far, so good. The 
Old Buddha had overcome her first hurdle, but now a greater 
danger lay ahead. A-lu-te was enceinte. 

That baby must not be born nor must the Throne remain vacant! 
From the death-bed of her son Tzu Hsi came away in a fury of 
energy to the task of establishing, once and for all, her power in 
the land. No pity, mercy, gentleness, softness—no tender feeling 
was in that implacable woman. By the force of her Napoleonic 
character she was determined to have her will obeyed. She would 
trample down and ride roughshod over any who dared to oppose 
her. Let her attain her object, then she would be gentle and 
smiling and full of charm; but that object had to be attained first. 
Had not A-lu-te been pregnant, all now would have been well: 
Tzu Hsi would have retained her supreme power. But a royal 
birth altered the scheme of things. The world must be re-cast. 
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There were several powerful forces against Tzu Hsi’s will on ' 
that dust-filled night when she called a conference in the Palace of 
Mind Nurture to decide upon the successor to the Imperial Throne. 
There were the orthodox who awaited the coming forth of the 
child from A-lu-te’s womb. There was a faction, resentful of 
Yehonala, who pressed strongly the claims of the infant Prince 
P’u Lun, grandson of the Emperor Tao-ICuang. There was a hard 
core that said that the son of Prince Kung should be the elect. And 
there was Tzu Hsi, wanting nothing but her own way. In a clash 
of wills the strongest will always prevail. Of all the wills in that 
heavily ornate, carved, japanned, gilded, and dedicated palace, no 
stronger will—none a tenth part as strong—than that of the woman 
with the placid countenance and the tigress’s heart. They spoke 
for a facet of their existence; she spoke for her whole life. All 
said their say, pointing out the indisputable claims of their candi¬ 
dates. Then spoke Tzu Hsi. 

” I propose as heir to the Throne, Tsai Tien." 

Now this Tsai Tien was her own nephew, then an infant; for 
master strategist that she was, Tzu Hsi had had her sister married 
to Prince Chun, Prince Kung’s brother, and the offspring of the 
marriage was naturally of the royal line. There were not many 
loopholes she had left unguarded. Let her baby nephew be 
accepted as Emperor and supremacy would be hers for many a long 
day yet. 

"Oh! ’’ cried Prince Kung, turning upon his brother wrath- 
fully. "Am I not senior to thee? It is my son that should be 
proposed, not thine.” 

" Peace! ” Tzu Hsi lifted a hand. " Let the matter be put to 
the vote.” 

Nothing fairer than that—nothing fairer, had not the eye of 
Yehonala been upon them all, watching over the vacillators, un¬ 
nerving the strong, and swaying the undecided, with the force of 
her personality. Of the twenty-five members of that conclave, 
fifteen voted for Tzu Hsi’s choice. 

The hour was late. A storm raged without. It would be well 
to retire to one’s apartments and on the morrow rise to meet a 
quieter day with fresh resolve. This the mind of most of those 
men to whom time had never its western urgency. Not so Tzu 
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Hsi. No dalliance when the cl ode was striking the hour. Into 
the bitter cold she despatched Household troops and a yellow 
sedan chair with eight bearers, to bring the infant Prince Ch'un 
from his father’s house to the Imperial Palace. To her she called 
the faithful Jung Lu, bidding him place soldiers around the palace 
and along the approaches—yea, though the wind howled and the 
cold cut, and a person out of doors in the elements was twisted 
to snapping point as though made of packthread. When a woman’s 
word can unship a man’s head from his shoulders faster than 
blood comes from a split thumb, to obey is to have mastered 
philosophy. Philosophers all, all hastened to obey. A shrieking 
child was plucked from its nest, bundled into the yellow chair, 
and swooped away by wind and bearers to be the Emperor of 
China. 

Having made certain of that, Tzu Hsi next turned her attention 
to her daughter-in-law, A-lu-te. And here the darkest patch in 
the sombre chronicle of Tzu Hsi’s methods of suppression appears. 
Darkest, not alone because of the uncertainty of its exact shape, 
but also because it reveals a sudden glimpse of the pit. Towards 
the end of March the news was given out that the fair and sorrow¬ 
ing widow of the Emperor T’ung-Chih had committed suicide. 
Many heads were shaken when this was learned, for it was be¬ 
lieved that the spotless A-lu-te had chosen to kill herself as a 
gesture against the wrongs done to her, to her husband’s memory, 
and to the child still within her womb. This was melancholy 
enough, but a blacker undercurrent ran through men’s minds and 
came to the surface in private places where they could speak softly 
of their thoughts. It was Tzu Hsi who had murdered A-lu-te ! 
—that was what men whispered, and that is what many believed. 
It is a belief that has outlasted the generation, and such evidence 
as there is points towards the Empress Dowager’s guilt. Whatever 
the truth, the remaining obstacle in Tzu Hsi’s path was irrevocably 
removed. 

The new Emperor’s reign was decreed to be known as Kuang- 
Hsii, " glorious succession,” an ironical title if ever there was, 
to Western ears at least; and despite protests from shocked pro¬ 
vincial governors, and several suicides, against the unorthodox 
way in which the new Emperor had been elected, violating the 
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immemorial laws of succession and ancestral custom, the reign of 
Kuang-Hsii was to endure—which meant that Tzu Hsi was to live 
out her life as the mistress of China. There was a small flaw, 
however, that yet had to be smoothed out before Tzu Hsi could 
rest content with her arrangements. 

Kuang-Hsii, a shy and retiring lad, instead of regarding Tzu 
Hsi with love and affection, devoted those human weaknesses to 
the Old Buddha’s opposite, the Empress Tzu An, whose own 
affectionate nature responded to the appeal of the lonely boy who 
had willy-nilly been elevated to his high estate. It became with 
the lad a regular custom to frequent the warmth of Tzu An’s 
society, and it became an increasing pleasure to the slighted co- 
Empress to reciprocate the friendliness of the young Emperor. 
This would never do. 

Tzu Hsi cast jet-black eyes in the direction of the small figure 
wending its way to her rival’s palace. No, this would never do. 
Hers alone must be the influence that would mould her sister’s 
son. Least of all would she tolerate the influence of Tzu An 
making its mark on the lad’s character. Jealousy stabbed at her 
with its insistent knife; but not only jealousy was there—there 
was also a whisper of danger. Let the affectionate relationship 
between the lad and the Empress Tzu An continue unchecked, 
there would be danger when he passed his minority that he would 
give his support and confidence, not to his imperial aunt, but to 
the other Empress Dowager. Strengthened thus, who knew what 
conspiracy Tzu An might not enter into to dethrone Tzu Hsi from 
her supreme position? 

There is no doubt but what Tzu An was developing unsuspected 
self-assertion. It is true that the powerful Prince Kung, embit¬ 
tered by the passing over of his own son, did much to support 
Tzu An in her new-found character. There was the incident at 
the Imperial Mausolea where, in 1880, at the time of the cere¬ 
monies of ancestral sacrifices, Tzu An claimed foremost place. 
Tzu Hsi, she declared, was entitled only to claim precedence as 
senior concubine, and therefore it was unseemly that she should 
put herself in the central position; she belonged to the rear, behind 
Tzu An. Well aware that this presumptuous puppet was acting 
thus under the influence of Prince Kung and other high nobles 
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opposed to her, Tzu Hsi dealt sharply, crisply, succinctly, with her 
co-Regent on the spot. The weaker-willed woman quailed beneath 
the biting vituperation and withdrew from the premier place in 
the procession. But the incident, witnessed as it had been by so 
many, had made Tzu Hsi lose face. That could never be forgiven. 

Added salt in the wound of Tzu Hsi’s mortification was the dis¬ 
covery that her faithful Jung Lu was having a liaison with one of 
the ladies of the seraglio. Acting on information received from 
Li Yien-ling, she paid a nocturnal visit to the women’s quarters 
of the Palace and caught the great Manchu flagrante delicto. Him 
she at once relieved of all posts and forced into retirement. A 
mistake, this, as she soon learned, for no other could serve her 
with such courage and fidelity; but having dismissed him, she 
could not immediately retract, as that would mean a further loss 
of face. Moreover she believed that the affair was connived at by 
Tzu An. Tzu An! There would have to be a grand reckoning 
with that lady. 

It came quite soon. In March, 1881, Tzu An complained to 
Tzu Hsi of the behaviour of the Chief Eunuch. Li Yien-ling, she 
said, ignored her, and when he did not ignore her regarded her 
with an arrogance that was not to be endured. How dared a ser¬ 
vant be known, as known he was, by the title of Lord of Nine 
Thousand Years? This was to place himself but one degree lower 
than the Emperor, the Lord of Ten Thousand Years! It was 
imperative that her sister Empress punish the Chief Eunuch with 
the utmost rigour. 

That outburst from T 2 u An fired the train that had already 
been laid. Jung Lu, her stalwart, and now Li, her indispensable 
confidant: they would strip her of all her best allies. Many black 
words spake Tzu Hsi, and going late into a secret recess of her 
apartments, called Li Yien-ling to her. On the tenth day of the 
third moon Tzu An died. 

Poison? Who will say that? The illness was sudden, un¬ 
named, and quick in its triumph. Tzu An had not ailed before the 
quarrel, nor had she made complaint of any indisposition. But 
death came to her as swift as arrow to butt, and she " ascended the 
fairy chariot for her distant journey.” 

Having despatched so summarily the companion of her girl- 
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hood, and made herself sole Regent of the Empire, the Old 
Buddha now turned her mind to Prince Kung, her Prime Minister. 
That estranged nobleman remained her chief opponent. While he 
retained his position she knew he would not relax in his ambition 
to overthrow her. As much as she appreciated his statesmanship 
and knowledge of foreign affairs, he was too big a danger to her 
own position to permit him to remain. Not until 1884, however, 
did she get the chance to oqst Prince Kung and the Grand Coun¬ 
cillors favourable to him. 

One fine day in the Min River the French annihilated the fleet 
of junks that passed for the Chinese Navy. Here was such an 
opportunity as Tzu Hsi had been waiting for. Despite the fact 
that the deplorable state of the navy was almost solely due to the 
misappropriation of the naval funds by Li Yien-ling, with her con¬ 
nivance, the Empress Dowager at once put the blame for the great 
naval defeat on Prince Kung. She issued a Decree dismissing her 
chief adviser from office, in which, among other remarks, she said : 

" Prince Kung, at the outset of his career, was wont to render 
us most zealous assistance; but this attitude became modified, as 
time went by, to one of self-confident and callous contentment 
with the sweets of office, and of late he has become unduly inflated 
with his pride of place, displaying nepotism and slothful in- 
efficiency.’’ 

So much for her ablest minister, whose real fault was that he 
had dared to cross her. The Prince and other Councillors inimical 
to her passed from the scene of government, and in their places 
Tzu Hsi had men appointed who would act precisely as she wanted. 
* * * 

In the year 1887, Kuang-Hsii reached his majority, the time 
when he would enter fully into his role of Emperor of China. As 
custom ordained. Tzu Hsi expressed her wish to retire from her 
mighty office, but she was not surprised when shoals of petitions 
came pouring in beseeching her to continue at the helm for some 
while longer. Not for nothing had she placed her kinsmen and 
followers in the key places. It was not until February, 1889, that 
she at last handed over the leadership to the Emperor, after he had 
married her niece. It was, of course, Tzu Hsi who arranged that 
marriage. Her brother’s daughter was her favourite niece and her 
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earnest disciple. While Tzu Hsi retired to the Summer Palace 
at the foot of the hills which shelter Peking, ostensibly to devote 
her life to painting pictures and to being entertained by Li-Yien- 
ling’s actors, her niece would see to it that the Old Buddha’s wishes 
were not over-ruled. From the outset the young Empress Consort, 
a strong-willed woman in the true Yehonaia vein, was opposed to 
her husband, and tales of their violent quarrels were quickly in 
circulation. Tucked away in retreat, Tzu Hsi had no reason to 
fear that any policy inimical to her would be adopted while her 
niece was there to thwart it, and to keep her fully en rapport with 
everything that went on at Court. 

A blemish on the reign was the ignominious defeat of the 
Chinese by the " dwarf men ”—the Japanese. This defeat led to 
the Southern Provinces, never wholly satisfied with the Manchu 
Dynasty, agitating for reform. Tzu Hsi was in the happy position 
of being able to lay the blame for the Japanese victory at the door 
of the Emperor, notwithstanding the fact that nearly all the money 
intended for the Navy had been diverted, through the agency of 
Li, into rebuilding and embellishing the Summer Palace, a fact 
not then generally known even by China’s leading ministers. But 
there is not the least doubt but what Tzu Hsi felt the humiliation 
of the defeat at the hands of the dwarf men as bitterly as any. 
Japan had always been despised by the Chinese. All educated 
Chinese could unerringly point out how Japan had cribbed all its 
culture from China itself. Supreme apers, these low-sized island¬ 
ers, every whit as barbaric as the white devils. Bitter, then, the 
reproaches that Tzu Hsi heaped upon the Emperor, and from this 
developed inexorably the hostility and the plottings that were to 
lead finally to Tzu Hsi’s re-emergence as undisputed ruler of 
China. 

For some time China’s most enlightened men had seen the 
necessity of bringing their country into line with modem scholar¬ 
ship and learning. Now that China had attracted the attentions 
of the barbarians from the West, it would be well if the Chinese 
were to meet their aggressors with their own weapons. To remain 
wrapped up in the Middle Ages, to the complete exclusion of all 
up-to-date scientific and technical training, was to accept recurring 
defeat at the hands of more modem nations. Therefore, urged 
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the wise and far-seeing, let there be Reform, let there be Light, 
let schools and universities be founded to teach political economy, 
and science, and engineering, and chemistry, and mathematics, and 
all those subjects which gave the western peoples their undoubted 
advantage in forcing their will on their eastern neighbours. 

This was eminently reasonable advice, and should have received 
universal acclaim. But not in China, that land of ancestor wor¬ 
ship, where the slightest deviation from precedent was sinful, 
where the example of yesterday was the pattern for today and all 
the morrows yet to come. This indeed was heresy. This was a 
devilish attempt to alter the time-honoured feudal system. At 
once the proposals to put these reforms into effect divided the 
Court into opposing factions. The Manchus, reactionary to the 
core, were dead set against the impending innovation. A thousand 
ancestors would turn in their graves at the merest whisper coming 
to them of the Celestial Empire sinking to the level of (he white 
barbarians. 

Despite all this resentment, the Emperor, after consulting with 
Tzu Hsi, who said she would not oppose the new policy so long 
as the ancient rights and privileges of the Manchus were not in 
any way affected, issued the first Reform Decree in June, 1898. 
Herein was stressed the necessity of the change in order to 
strengthen the Empire. 

" If we continue to drift with our army untrained, our revenues 
disorganised, our scholars ignorant, and our artisans without tech¬ 
nical training, how can we possibly hope to hold our own among 
the nations, or to cross the gulf which divided the weak from the 
strong? . . . The basis of education will continue to rest on the 
canons of the Sages, but at the same time there must be careful 
investigation of every branch of European learning appropriate to 
existing needs, so that there may be an end to empty fallacies and 
that by zeal efficiency may be attained." 

Much more in the same vein, and on the face of it admirable. 
But the Manchus read the Decree with horror, and quoted 
Mencius: “ We have heard of Chinese ideas being employed to 
convert barbarians, but have never heard of China being converted 
by barbarians.” But for all that, China embarked on its Hundred 
Days—-Hundred Days of Reform. Newspapers and macadamised 
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roads were not die least of the undertakings begun in the revolu¬ 
tionary period. Most shattering of all was the news that Lhe 
Empress Dowager, escorted by the Emperor, would go to Tientsin 
by train to review troops! Would not the heavens fall at this 
impropriety? 

By this time Tzu Hsi had become tired of her semi-seclusion at 
the Summer Palace. Even the entertainments devised by Li Yien- 
ling had begun to pall on her. She wanted to be back with the 
reins solely in her hands, and with her to want a thing was to 
get it. Her desire was quickened by the report from one of 
Li Yien-ling’s spies that the Emperor was plotting against her. 

Yes, in a very private apartment in the Forbidden City, Kuang 
Hsii, unaware that the Chief Eunuch had seen to it that every wall 
had an ear, had held a solemn discussion with K’ang-Yu-wei, 
chief editor of the official Gazettes, when it had been decided that 
Tzu Hsi’s residence should be suddenly surrounded, her person 
seized, and herself held prisoner for the rest of her life on an 
island in the Winter Palace Lake. 

For the plan to be successful, Jung Lu—who had been restored 
to favour by his Imperial mistress—would have to be put out of 
the way, for he was in command of the best troops, those of the 
northern territories, and the Emperor needed those troops at his 
back. As he knew that Jung Lu’s loyalty to Tzu Hsi was unbreak¬ 
able, that warrior would have to be destroyed first of all, then the 
rest would follow. 

Admirable plan. Tzu Hsi listened in silence as Li’s hireling 
knelt at her feet and poured out his tale. A smile appeared at her 
mouth’s comers as the spy’s report came to an end, and in a gentle 
voice she dismissed the eunuch, who shuffled out backwards on his 
knees. Almost at the same time the Emperor was holding private 
audience with the chosen assassin, one Yuan Shih-k'ai. The selected 
brave was to go to Tientsin, thrust a knife into Jung Lu’s heart, 
and return to Peking with the army. Then Tzu Hsi’s career 
could be successfully scotched. Yuan being gone forthwith about 
his business, the Emperor proceeded in state to pay his duty to 
Tzu Hsi at the Winter Palace where the Old Buddha was wor¬ 
shipping at the altar to the God of Silkworms. 

Unknown to the Emperor, Yuan Shih-k’ai had taken the oath of 
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brotherhood with Jung Lu years before, and this is an oath that 
cannot be broken. Arriving in Tientsin at midday, Yuan came to 
Yung Lu’s Yamen. 

" Am I thy blood-brother? *’ 

'* Thou art,” said Jung Lu. 

"It is so. The Emperor has sent me to slay thee, my brother. 
Because of our oath, this I cannot do.” 

By five o’clock that evening Jung Lu was entering Tzu Hsi’s 
palace unceremoniously, begging forgiveness for his unseemly 
intrusion into the Empress Dowager’s presence, but pleading the 
paramount urgency of his business as reason. 

“And what is this business? ’’ said Tzu Hsi, smiling down 
unseen at the bent head of her kneeling faithful one. 

" Treachery most deep, betrayal most iniquitous,” said Jung Lu, 
and told her all that Yuan had told him. 

Within two hours nearly all the Grand Council were gathered 
on their knees before the Empress, together with a number of 
Manchu princes and high officials—all conservatives to a man, 
jealous of retaining the old order, loathing the encroachment of 
occidental teaching. Hearing what Tzu Hsi had to tell them, to 
a man they appealed to her to hold the reins completely once more. 
Jung Lu’s troops were despatched to take over the guard in the 
Forbidden City. 

Just after dawn the following morning, as the Emperor was 
leaving the Chung Ho Hall, where he had been rehearsing a 
speech, he was seized by Jung Lu’s men and hustled to that island 
in the palace lake on which he had Intended to imprison the 
Empress, there to await the visit of the Old Buddha. In the mean¬ 
time Tzu Hsi issued a Decree in the Emperor’s name, wherein 
Kuang Hsu was made to declare that he had begged Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress Dowager to administer the government, for 
he himself was finding the burden too much for him, and that 
Her Imperial Majesty had graciously honoured him by agreeing 
to his prayer. Then, accompanied only by Li Yien-ling, Tzu Hsi 
crossed to the island and in a tyranny of words pierced and flayed 
Kuang Hsu to the marrow. 

But despite his hideous behaviour, the Empress would be mag¬ 
nanimous. She would spare his life. For the present she would 
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allow him to keep his throne. But he would be watched—yes, he 
would be watched every minute of the day and every word he 
uttered would be reported to her. All his reform laws would be 
repealed. Poor puppet, how dared he, who owed his elevation 
to her alone, who was never really an Emperor—how dared he 
presume to lay down laws that sickened all true patriots? Oh, to 
be sure, those who had abetted him would be dealt with suitably! 

The Emperor wilted as the relentless voice cut him to pieces. 
Unable to endure the torment of her master any longer, Chen Fei, 
the Emperor’s secondary consort, threw herself at Tzu Hsi’s feet, 
begging that no more reproaches should be made. Driven beyond 
discretion, the concubine actually dared to say that Kuang Hsii 
was the lawful sovereign and the Empress could not set aside 
Heaven’s mandate. She was promptly imprisoned in one room, 
there to be kept during Tzu Hsi’s pleasure; but her most terrible 
punishment was to come later. Then Tzu Hsi forbade anyone 
but the Empress Consort (her niece, and the prime tale-bearer) 
and eunuchs to see the Emperor. So ended Kuang Hsu’s fitful 
flicker. For the rest of his days, although going through all the 
motions of being the Son of Heaven, he was virtually a prisoner 
with a life sentence. 

With power once more utterly hers, Tzu Hsi set about bringing 
the Empire to heel—her heel. All officials who had shown favour 
to the reform movement were banished; the diehards wete restored 
in full. Nor did these moves meet with any marked disfavour. 
On the contrary. Only a very few Chinese, and certainly no 
Manchus, had a taste for copying the methods of the white bar¬ 
barians. Moreover the Emperor had been guilty of an act unpar¬ 
donable in the sight of Confucianists: he had plotted against his 
royal aunt. So, if anything, the Old Buddha’s return to the helm 
was met by rejoicing. China would continue to be the land of 
everlasting yesterday. All was well. 

Jung Lu was made a Grand Councillor and given supreme com¬ 
mand of the forces. He was then appointed Head of the Board 
of War, thus becoming the most powerful man in China. He 
never failed Tzu Hsi. He was her strong arm on which she grew 
more and more to depend for support as the years went by. He 
was beyond doubt Tzu Hsi’s most consistently wise adviser. He 
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it was who did most to try to restrain Tzu Hsi’s follies in the Boxer 
Rising. 

The Boxer Rising was almost inevitable. It began in the early 
’90s in the district of Shantung. The Boxers were super- 
patriots whose aim was to expel all foreigners from their country; 
they were arch-reactionaries to whom the Hundred Days of Reform 
had been so many blows on the heart. No surprise, then, that the 
re-emergence of Tzu Hsi with her declared anti-reform policy 
should increase their fervour. " The Gods assist us to destroy all 
foreigners,” they wrote on their banners, and began business by 
burning Christian chapels and the houses of converts. In June, 
1900, hundreds of men, women and children, converts to the 
French Church in Peking, were burnt alive, the stench of their 
burning flesh spreading over the city like a whiff of hell. 

Tzu Hsi watched the burning from a small eminence near the 
Southern Lake. She had not yet fully made up her mind about 
the Boxers. Jung Lu was against them, Li Yien-ling was for them. 
She herself, ready at all times to drive the hated foreigner and all 
his works out of the country, yet doubted the power of the fanatics 
to expel the formidable white devils. 

On 19th June a despatch from the European ministers, later 
discovered to be a forgery, was read at a Grand Council, demand¬ 
ing Tzu Hsi's immediate abdication and the immediate restoration 
of the Emperor. The anger of the Old Buddha as the words were 
read aloud caused the bravest present to tremble like children. 

" How date they! ” she hissed. " How dare they question my 
right to rule my Empire! This is unsupportable! The insults of 
these foreigners go beyond all bounds. Let us exterminate them.” 

Not even Jung Lu could restrain her now. To all his pleas for 
a middle way she turned a stony face. She yielded only to give 
him permission to escort the foreigners to safety, if he wanted to; 
but she would not stay her hand beyond that. At the hour of the 
hare on 23rd June, Professor James, who had been taken prisoner 
while walking outside the Legation, was executed. His head was 
exhibited publicly in a cage. "The face has a most horrible 
expression, but it is a fine thing, all the same, to see a foreigner’s 
head hung up at our palace gates,” wrote an aged and honoured 
citizen in his diary. 
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So fine was this sight that the Old Buddha had a proclamation 
issued offering a reward of 50 taels for the head of every male 
barbarian, 40 for a female, and 30 for a child. The German 
Minister was murdered and decapitated. Hostilities were declared 
against all foreigners throughout the land, and for weeks the 
utmost savagery was wreaked on all aliens unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of the fanatics. The Legations were attacked, 
but Jung Lu resisted all the efforts of Prince Tuan, the Boxer 
leader, to get from him the heavy artillery necessary for successful 
bombardment of the buildings. While horror sped with smoking 
hands, and cruelty made grey the heart, Jung Lu stood firm against 
the uprising, being called traitor, risking hourly his own life to 
save his country from madness. Tzu Hsi crashed one way, and 
then another, like the sea on a rocky coast, as reports of victory 
followed rumours of defeat. She boxed the Emperor’s ears, had 
men flogged to the bone for raising an eyebrow, ran the gamut of 
all the emotions, snatching at each telegram as it came in from the 
provinces. 

The end of the lunacy was inevitable. The international force 
came surging towards Peking, sweeping away the Boxers and 
their auxiliaries like paper. By the second week of August the 
bombardment of Peking began, and on 15th August, at the hour 
of the tiger (three o’clock in the morning), the Old Buddha was 
dressing herself as a peasant woman, preparing for flight into 
Jehol as years ago her sickly lord had done. 

Three ordinary carts, such as lowly people employ, were the 
means of transport out of Peking. Not even aristocrats fleeing in 
disguise from Paris had made a more humble exit that that made 
from the Forbidden City by Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
Dowager of China and the Son of Heaven. 

One last act before she left the capital had Tzu Hsi to perform. 
Came running in haste that presumptuous concubine, Chen Fei, 
saying that the Emperor should stay in Peking, but begging that 
she be allowed to accompany him wheresoever he went. Tzu Hsi’s 
jet eyes glittered. Here was a debt she must pay. 

** Throw that woman down the well J ” she cried. 

At once Li Yien-ling and another eunuch took hold of Chen Fei 
and threw her down the great well which was just outside the 
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palace gates. A scream, a rushing sound, a roar, a thunderous 
murmuring, and silence. 

" Get on to that cart! Hide yourself! 

That to the grief-struck Emperor of China. The clumsy carts 
lurched and trundled off, with high officials huddled in the guise 
of peasants slumped on the shafts, Tzu Hsi to the forefront ready 
to fob off any inquisitive foreigner with a story of being poor 
country people fleeing from the trouble. 

* * * 

Tzu Hsi remained in exile from her capital for more than a 
year, during which time she gave a great deal of thought to her 
future actions. She realized now only too well how foolish had 
been her support of the Boxers. How could they have prevailed 
against the technical equipment of the white devils? Perhaps 
there was a lot to be said for reform after all! When Jung Lu 
joined her, she greeted him warmly, and asked him what she 
should do. 

" Do? ” said the soldier. " Why, there is only one thing for 
you to do. Old Buddha. Behead Prince Tuan and all the other 
advisers who have misled you, then go back to Peking.” 

Loth was Tzu Hsi to agree to punish the men whose ideals were 
truly her own, but as their punishment was a condition of the 
Peace Protocols, she at last agreed. Beheadings, suicides and per¬ 
petual banishment to Turkestan accordingly followed. After this, 
in February, 1901, a Penitential Decree was issued by her, in which 
she expressed contrition for what had happened, but very subtly 
twisted facts so that Boxer leaders alone appeared as culprits. 
This enabled her not to lose face. On the 7th September, 1901, 
the Peace Protocol was signed by representatives of all the Powers. 
On 2nd January, 1902, the Empress Dowager and all her party 
arrived back in Peking. 

She was greeted with rapture, and borne away to the Palace by 
the royal bearers. She had a eunuch run by her side to tell her 
when a foreign devil was in sight, when she would smile 
graciously and bow in the barbarian’s direction. 

She was getting old now. When Jung Lu died in 1903 she 
seemed to age more quickly. She took an increasing interest in 
railway travel, issued many Decrees of a reformative tendency, 
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painted many pictures on silk, charmed the many European and 
American ladies she invited to her palace into believing she was 
a sweet and gentle old lady, a perfect pet, and enjoyed herself 
hugely at Li Yien-ling’s new novelty shows. In 1908 she became 
ill. On 15 th November, in accordance with custom, she was 
asked to pronounce her last words. 

" Never, she whispered, " never again allow any woman to hold 
the supreme power in the State. It should be strictly forbidden." 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon. She stretched out her 
legs, and with her face to the South, she died. Yehonala was no 
more. 




JOHN BOYES 

I N the last half of the nineteenth century no juvenile magazine 
was complete without its picture of an African lion heading 
with malice aforethought towards a tight-lipped Englishman, or 
a horde of African cannibals casting spears at more tight-lipped 
Englishmen. David Livingstone and the presuming Stanley had 
done much to put Dick Turpin in the shade, and Rider Haggard 
did much more to bring the perilous land of Africa—" darkest 
Africa ”—to the forefront of men’s minds and imaginations. 
Numberless were the African adventure stories that were written 
and devoured in the days of gaslight and hansom cabs; indeed, 
every hamlet was menaced by Hons, mad elephants, witch-doctors, 
crocodiles, poisoned arrows, rhinos, gorillas, fifty-feet pythons, 
malaria, yellow fever, and great cauldrons of bubbling water ready 
to receive the tight-lipped boys of the bulldog breed who had 
somehow managed to get themselves in the clutches of diabolical 
black men. No boy worth his salt could walk down his village 
street at dusk without knowing that jungle creatures were waiting 
to maul and mutilate him in the shadows by the smithy, and that 
the dreaded Olongobola, Chief of the Umtizuti, was crouched the 
other side of the privet hedge with his frightful hunting-spear 
ready to disembowel his unwary victim. 

It was a wonderful time, that era of African make-believe, that 
epoch of She and Alan Qnartermain. But while England's mascu¬ 
linity luxuriated snugly in the visions conjured up by the printed 
page, there was one Englishman who was actually experiencing 
such adventures in Africa itself. One white man, alone amongst 
swarms of black savages, by force of character and an almost 
ludicrous superb courage, was establishing ascendancy over fighting 
tribes who made a point of murdering all intruders into their 
country. And not only did this man remain unmurdered, but he 
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welded some of the fiercest tribes in all Africa under his rule, 
until virtually he was their king. 

A Yorkshireman it was—John Boyes, born in the East Riding, 
in the city of Hull, on 11th May, 1874—a born adventurer. Like 
nearly all born adventurers, the sea called to him first, the sea 
which swept in grey wrath up to his childhood’s doorstep and 
stung him daily with its salt. After seven years of schooling, 
mostly in Germany, John Boyes’s days of scholarship were over 
by the time he was thirteen, and he was pestering the lives out of 
his parents with his insistence on becoming a sailor. No more 
terrible breaker of resistance than a sea-hungry lad; and in the 
’80’s the lad John was away over the North Sea as cook and cabin- 
boy in a fishing-trawler. True to type, he was nearly drowned, 
being swept off in the boom in a gale while helping to put a reef 
in the mainsail, and only the quickness ofa fisherman with a bucket 
at the end of a line saved the future King of the Kikuyu from 
Davy Jones. 

However, bobbing about the North Sea in a fishing-smack is 
not an occupation for Drakes and Raleighs. One trip among the 
herrings was enough for John Boyes. Next he was bound for 
South America where, at Laguna, he found not the Lily but yellow 
fever, and was promptly incarcerated in a gaol-like hospital which 
had soldiers marching up and down outside to keep the patients 
in. Recovering from the direst effects of the malady, young John, 
acting as orderly to the worse afflicted, made an interesting dis¬ 
covery. This was a coffin with a sliding bottom. " Ah, but yes,” 
said the ghoul in the mortuary, '* it would be so foolish, so very 
dear, to have many coffins. Many people die. You put one man 
in coffin, take him to grave, slide out bottom of coffin, and come 
back for next man. Very sensible, no? ” 

Bawling from a window, John Boyes attracted the attention of 
some shipmates. Some parleying went on, a few South American 
chins were contacted by impolite knuckles, and the invalid was 
bundled off to sea again. Back in England, young Boyes offered 
his body, heart and soul to the Royal Navy; but the Navy examined 
his eyesight and shook its head, Yellow fever had impaired the 
Yorkshire lad’s vision, and the white ensign was not for him. 
The red duster took him again, and at last, in the beginning of 
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the year 1898, he landed in the country he was to know better than 
any other white man of his day. He arrived in Durban just after 
the time of the Jameson Raid, and before he was many weeks 
older was a member of the Matabeleland Mounted Police, with a 
magnificent ten shillings a day and all found, and spreading the 
gospel of law and order in the rebellious regions. 

Umwini, the great Matabele chief who had led the rising, re¬ 
garded the police force with contempt. " Boys, only boys! ” he 
cried, standing exposed on ridges. " Go back to your mothers, 
little ones." But a knot of these despised constables, among whom 
was John Boyes, managed to climb unseen the mountain where 
Umwini had his retreat, and the chief was shot in the shoulder 
as he stood at the mouth of his cave, unaware that his enemies 
were so close at hand. He was overpowered and brought to trial. 
His bearing was proud and disdainful. When the court-martial's 
inevitable verdict was given, he waved aside the rag that would 
blindfold him. "lama chief,” he said. " I have faced life. I am 
not afraid of death. I wish to see death coming.” 

Not without admiration did the young man from Hull witness 
the nobility there could be among the people he invariably referred 
to as " niggers." Not that Boyes called the Africans *' niggers " 
in the offensive way of vulgarians: it just happened to be the word 
for negroes then commonly employed among the white settlers, 
and Boyes, coming fresh on the scene, used the word naturally. 

Belonging to a body of disciplined men was all very well, but 
Boyes was far too much of an individualist to be content to remain 
the mere part of a whole for long. We next see him as an actor in 
a Shakespearean company in Durban. That he knew nothing of 
acting, and little more of Shakespeare, was of no great importance. 
Actors were very scarce in that man's country at that date, and 
Boyes could at least say what he was given to say and walk where 
he was told to walk. His engagement lasted a whole month; but 
there are limits to nearly everything in this life. Besides, the 
wonderland of Africa was calling to John Boyes, and the unknown 
reaches of the interior filled him with unrest and the increasing 
urge to go to them. He made his way to Zanzibar, and falling in 
with the captain of an Arab dhow, struck a bargain with that 
mariner. For two rupees—about two shillings and eightpence— 
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he secured a passage to Mombasa, two hundred and fifty miles 
away, and on the deck of the crude vessel, surrounded by ill¬ 
smelling fellow-voyagers, set out for the land in which he was to 
become a king. 

Storm raged out of one night and plucked the ancient rigging 
and slit the crazy sails. The captain threw up his arms and prayed 
to Allah; the crew and passengers moaned. John Boyes took over 
the helm, and by dint of herculean bellowing managed to get some 
of the sailors to follow simple orders, and beached the dhow with 
its hull intact on a flat shore. Next morning he awoke in blinding 
sunlight on the sand to find himself alone. The dhow had sailed 
on while he slept. Still, it was only about forty miles to Mombasa. 
He could walk that, and walk it he did, mentioning the incident 
later as another man might refer to an unexpected stroll down the 
Strand. 

Official Mombasa gave him a cool reception. " No commercial 
travellers ” was the attitude of British East Africa’s civil servants: 
traders and hunters being apparently of the same category as can¬ 
vassers, hawkers and circulars. The curious haughtiness that the 
ruling Englishmen in colonies show to their fellow-countrymen 
who breeze in without the proper introductions was made very 
evident when twenty-four-years old John Boyes walked in from 
the bush. The man was a fellow: Gad, he wasn’t even properly 
dressed. That corduroy knickerbocker suit he was wearing was 
fit only for a ghillie. No, there was no place for Mr. John Boyes. 
Really not. 

Luckily for England, empires are never gained by the good- 
formers. The hewing and the hammering come before the veneer, 
and courage before etiquette. Mr. John Boyes had arrived, and 
Mr. John Boyes was going to stay, despite the cold shoulders of 
the sahibs. Coming away from the Government office, Boyes met 
a man named Collins, a trader, and within the hour the pair of 
them were deep in discussion. Food supplies, declared Collins, 
were the ticket. There was as yet no well-organized system of 
supplying food to the outlying forts and settlements, and the rebel¬ 
lion that was then taking place up in the Uganda country had 
made the food arrangements even more precarious. Now, if 
Boyes and Collins were to combine resources, why should they not 
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succeed in establishing themselves as food-agents? This proposi¬ 
tion at once met with Boyes’s approval. No time was lost. Several 
carts and a team of mules were procured and loaded with food¬ 
stuffs, and Swahili porters were hired. In less than a month after 
his arrival in Mombasa, Boyes was trekking out of it again, with 
his Martin-Metford rifle as his sole weapon, bound for the interior. 

At that time the first stretch of railway was being built and had 
progressed about a hundred and fifty miles with its attendant 
hordes of engineers and labourers; but away from the railway the 
land was roadless and savage, possessed by the blood-drinking 
Masai with the fierce Kikuyu further to the west. Little of the 
country away from the coast was greatly known, and indeed over 
the Nairobi, which was the boundary between the Masai and 
Kikuyu countries, few white men had ventured and certainly no 
white men lived. Such Arab caravans as had ventured into the 
Kikuyu country had invariably been slaughtered. The Kikuyu 
would have no truck with pale complexions, and in their rugged 
uplands declared their intention of never letting a white man cross 
their borders alive. Moreover, in those early days, numerous lions 
roamed at will all over the land, and other dangerous wild beasts 
were to be met with distressing frequency by those who were not 
looking for them. 

Into this not unexciting domain went John Boyes with his mules 
and his carts, his Swahili (" coast-dwellers ’*) and askari. It was 
no easy expedition. Of necessity the way was tortuous, for all 
obstacles to the carts’ progress had to be circumvented, but not 
every obstacle could be avoided. Streams had to be crossed and 
embankments negotiated, and at such times the mules became 
devils, perverse as women, making a merry little hell of sweat and 
brute force. But the man Boyes had all the necessary strength to 
master these irksome things. He was blessed with a splendid 
physique, tough as a Yorkshire moor, and he had the true pioneer’s 
indifference to comfort. At night when camp was made, die boma 
erected, the askari posted, and the protective fires blazing, he slept 
in his tent as sound as a babe, while the roars and moans of the 
African night left him tranquil. 

At Fort Smith he was more than welcome. To the lean larders 
he brought a variety of eatable things that made the saliva trickle 
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down bearded lips long-used to a monotonous diet. His cargo 
was sold almost before the cartwheels had stopped turning, and 
many were the demands launched at him for a speedy return with 
more foodstuffs. Man cannot live by meat alone: bread, especially 
new-baked bread, is highly desirable in a place where bread is not. 
Flour, then, above all—and of course, tea and coffee, and tins of 
this and that, and salt and pepper. Labourers sweating along the 
railway track, and soldiers cursing all bloody niggers in the bush, 
were all for John Boyes and his mobile grocery store. 

However, there was a drawback: to journey to and from the 
coast in primitive transport was a long and arduous business, eating 
up a lot of time and dissipating profit. Nor was Boyes’s tempera¬ 
ment such that could stomach for long a routine, a mere trades¬ 
man’s rut. That could be a matter for Collins. Beyond the chain 
of forts lay the luxuriant rolling lands of the Kikuyu. There 
surely would be plenty of flour, apart from other things. It would 
be simpler to journey there than back to the coast. Simpler! 
" Over the border and off with your head! ” was the motto of the 
Kikuyu, the treacherous, who always wore swords at their right 
side, the better to kill the unwary who approached when right 
hands were raised in greeting—not thinking that left hands would 
deal the unkindest cut of all. 

Naturally, so soon as Boyes hinted of his intention, official oppo¬ 
sition fell upon him like a ton of wet dough. Let him so much 
as move his confounded caravan a foot beyond the line of demar¬ 
cation and the white sahibs would oust him, lock, stock and barrel. 
Did they not already have enough trouble on their hands without 
this outsider adding to it? They were doing the colonizing, not this 
man Boyes. 

There are always more ways than one into a house than by the 
front door. Away from the direct approach swung Boyes and 
headed for the Kinangop Plain in the Masai country. There to 
the north was the Aberdare Range of mountains, with peaks up 
to 12,000 feet; and it was up the passes of these mountains that 
John Boyes, with the adventure lust full upon him, lumbered with 
his mules and his well-paid but timorous-growing Swahili showing 
more white in their eyes as they drew nearer to the great fighting 
tribes of the Kikuyu. They crossed the range and entered the 
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Menzini (the Place of Bamboos), a huge forest which covered 
much of the slopes, and there they recuperated for all of one day. 
Towards the evening of the next day, as they came down the lower 
slopes, fires could be seen glinting below them. Kikuyu! They 
were on the threshold. 

To state that simple fact is a little thing; but to realize its possi¬ 
bilities is to feel the stomach contract. Less than half a mile from 
where John Boyes stood on the mountainside with his Martin- 
Metford over his shoulder, his laden mules and shivering Swahili 
behind him, were savages of the most bloodthirsty kind. Death, 
swift and merciless, or lingering and hideous, could come to Boyes 
so soon as his presence on their doorstep became known to them. 
This he full knew. At that moment, when the realization of his 
position came to him, another man might have turned tail and 
gone away quickly; but another man would not have come so far 
under similar circumstances. John Boyes walked towards those 
fires. 

He took with him six of his best as kart, who followed him at 
a befitting distance. They went through a gap in the boma and 
forward into the glare of the cooking fires where the women were 
bustling about the preparation of the great meal of the day. For 
a moment there was no recognition of this strange intrusion, and 
then, as though worked by a common spring, a hundred black 
faces turned, a hundred women and children yelled, and a hun¬ 
dred lolling warriors sprang to life and came massing across the 
path. 

Raising his hand in the universal sign of peace, but without 
pausing in his stride, Boyes went towards them, his blondness 
accentuated by the ebony opposed to him. They fell back ges¬ 
ticulating as he pressed towards the living tide. He went down 
a narrow alley of seething blackness and was engulfed in the reek 
of many bodies. One blow aimed at him would have meant the 
end, for that one blow would have on the instant been followed 
by a herd of blows, as sheep follow the first plunger; but that blow 
did not come. No apparition so wondrous white had ever come 
down the mountain before, and the superstitious hearts of nature’s 
cruel children were uneasy as this calm being walked so fearlessly 
through their ranks. 
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Arrived in the centre of the clearing, Boyes rapped out an order 
to his leading askari. The soldier stooped, picked up a shallow 
bowl, filled it with water from a gourd, and handed it to his 
master. Boyes waved his hand over it, and on the instant the 
water began to bubble, to boil. He then raised the seething liquid 
to his lips and drained it completely. 

Ah-h-h-! Breath expelled like a dying bellows from the fas¬ 
cinated beholders as they fell back from this being who drank 
boiling water as one might drink njohi. Truly, here was a great 
magician, one whose bowels were made of iron. Not the greatest 
of witch-doctors could do such as that. 

Having thus taken a draught of a well-known health-salts, Boyes 
bade his leading man, who had some knowledge of the Kikuyu 
tongue, give the message that he, the white magician, desired 
speech with the chief, for it was not seemly for him to have speech 
with lesser than chiefs. Almost on the last syllable of the message 
came forth Karuri, obvious chief in his colobus furs and orna¬ 
ments, from the doorway of his house. 

They stood face to face, Kikuyu and Yorkshireman, black and 
gold, each strong and commanding, and eyed each other. Across 
the centuries that separated their respective civilizations, each recog¬ 
nized in the other those fundamental qualities of manhood that 
difference in dress or custom or colour cannot disguise. This was 
Boyes’s first meeting with a Kikuyu chief, and it was his good 
fortune that he met first such an exceptionally intelligent one as 
Karuri. Added to his good fortune was the fact that an attack 
on the village was expected, and that Boyes’s arrival had coincided 
with the hour when a shauri (council) was to be arraigned to deal 
with the question of the imminent battle. Apprised of what had 
taken place, Karuri spat on his hand and held it towards the white 
man. 

Boyes feasted at Karuri’s side, delving with his fingers in the 
sticky but nonetheless palatable mess in the trough before him. 
By this time the children, as children all the world over, excited 
by the presence of a stranger, and having overcome their initial 
shyness, gathered about him to touch gleefully his strange cover¬ 
ings. It was his boots that amazed them most of all, for they had 
never seen boots before and believed that they were his actual feet 
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—as did indeed the adults. Nor did Boyes disillusion them. A 
magician cannot have too many differences from ordinary people. 
One thing alone would he not allow to be touched, and that was 
the strange staff at his side. But what he did do was to call for a 
plank and through this send two bullets crashing so that holes 
appeared where no holes had been. 

The attack of the enemy came at dawn. All native attacks came 
at dawn, for rarely to the negro race had come a Chaka who could 
equal, and in some cases excel, the white man in military tactics 
and strategy. They came out of the dawn mists, did the enemy, 
with howls that would make a pig drop dead, and in a few 
moments they were creating tallywhack and tandem all round the 
botna, painted and slashed and feather-crested, hurling their small 
spears and preparing to launch themselves after with their terrible 
stabbing spears. Very likely their numbers would have conquered 
the village of Karuri had not two strange facts confused them. 
The first unusual fact was that the village was fully awake and 
manned by a repelling force all round its perimeter, for even when 
expecting an attack, rarely was a village to be found fully manned 
at dawn; and the second curious fact was the sight of some of 
their brethren dropping down dead without visible reason in the 
shape of spear, knife or arrow. Also, a strange cracking noise 
coming from somewhere above their heads disturbed their con¬ 
centration on their object. John Boyes, up in the crotch of a tree 
around the base of which the elders of the village held their 
councils, sniped away tellingly, first at one side and then another. 
Sitting partridges, even if they were leaping savages, the invaders 
could not stand much of this weird collapsing of their foremost 
braves. It was beyond reason. They fled. 

Much was the drinking of njohi —the sharp, cider-like drink 
made from honey—after the battle was so quickly won, and earnest 
was the admiration for the great white man who had come down 
from the mountain especially to help them in their hour of need. 
The .troubadours who were then visiting Karuri's village, with 
their little bells round their ankles and their large bells round 
their knees, danced all their dances in honour of the magician. 
They would carry the 'report of his feats wheresoever they went; 
by song and conterfeited demonstration they would build up his 
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legend among all the peoples with whom they sojourned in their 
gipsy-like passing. 

This was well enough, but after the feasting and the wine had 
dwindled into belching somnolence, and the first rapture of vic¬ 
tory and amaze had petered into quiescent acceptance of fact, Boyes 
turned Karuri’s attention to less exalted matters. Flour, for in¬ 
stance. He had his mules brought down from the Menzini with 
all his bartering goods—and here again was new amazement. 
Not one of the tribe had seen a mule before. " Wa! was this a 
strange sort of katuni (lion)? ’’ was the murmur as the equine 
caricatures made their stubborn appearance. As for the Swahili— 
tcha! No warriors, they; but they were servants of the great 
white chief, so were well-protected. 

Six bright-coloured blankets did Boyes present to Karuri, one of 
which was soon flung about the chief’s shoulders in roseate splen¬ 
dour. But it was a chiming clock that impressed the Kikuyu more 
than anything else. When from that glittering ticking thing he 
produced musical sounds that brought the grey of Westminster 
into the demon sunlight, all doubt as to his godlike stature 
vanished. 

For several weeks did Boyes stay with the tribe of Karuri, 
learning many things. Soon he had a name: Karanjai. The 
ubiquitous K l And when he enquired why they called him that, 
he was told it meant " eater of beans.” Tinned beans he ate daily. 
Many were the baby boys that were afterwards named Karanjai 
in his honour. 

Diligently did Boyes apply himself to learning all he could of 
the great race of the Kikuyu. He learned that with them heaven 
was beneath the ground and hell above; that Ngai, the chief god, 
could make rain, and that the devil’s name was Ngoma. He 
learned that all Kikuyu were circumcised, and that before they 
underwent circumcision, all young warriors were whitewashed 
from top to toe. He found that the Kikuyu never kept fowls 
because cock-crow at dawn would discover their dwellings to a 
possible approaching enemy; but that all Kikuyu kept bees, and 
that their hives were hung on trees. He discovered that the dead 
were never buried but were simply left on the ground for the 
hyenas, and that hyenas always knew when their undertaking ser- 
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vices would be required, even before death had come. He dis¬ 
covered that one cow was worth twenty sheep, and that after a 
battle the victors would demand one hundred sheep for every man 
of theirs slain, and thirty sheep for each woman. 

Of the clannish system of the tribes did John Boyes learn—the 
mahirriga, with their different heraldic signs on their shields; and 
of the great chiefs and the constant internecine warfare; and of 
the Maswatch-Wanya, the pygmy people; and of the Wanderobo, 
race of elephant hunters, who were all cross-eyed and very dirty 
in their persons and habits; of the Wakamba, who dealt in poisons; 
and of the great dissimilarities that existed among the countless 
coal-coloured men known collectively to the white invaders as 
niggers. 

But the most important thing that John Boyes learned was the 
pressing necessity for welding the tribes of the Kikuyu into a 
nation peaceful amongst themselves. They were like the Mac¬ 
donalds and Campbells. They would have to be led, or coerced, 
into unity. One could not undertake a successful trading venture 
in a country that was liable to erupt at any moment into pillage, 
and bloody death. One might just as well go down to the coast 
again and set up a store alongside the humdrum storekeepers. 
John Boyes could not do that, for he was no humdrum store¬ 
keeper. He would master the Kikuyu, that’s what he would do, 
and make them do as he directed. 

When you consider that Boyes was but twenty-five, that he was 
quite alone, that his only weapon was his Martin-Metford, and his 
only assets were some simple conjuring tricks and a masterful dis¬ 
position—when you consider this, and then regard the grandeur 
of his intention, you cannot but be proud that England, even at 
the blink of this twentieth century, had not yet broken its heroic 
mould. 

Of the many chiefs of the Kikuyu, the greatest were Wagombi, 
who lived near Mount Kenia, Karkerrie, King of Tato, and 
Karuri himself, while Katuni, Olomondo of the Wanderobo, and 
Muga-wa-Diga, were only just lesser in power and importance. 
Very well: Boyes would get all these chiefs together at a pigasangi 
—a celebration of blood-brotherhood. As Karkerrie of Tato was 
the neatest from Karuri, he would go first to him. 
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Word of Karanjai, drinker of boiling water and maker of rain, 
the white one who could not be killed, had gone on in advance of 
John Boyes, with all the embellishments that the negro mind could 
achieve; so when he approached Karkerrie’s stronghold no hostile 
gesture was made towards him, although he was not received with 
acclaim. There was a sullenness about his reception that marked 
the feelings of Karkerrie and his tribe. Yet he was greeted cere¬ 
moniously enough, despite the undercurrent of hostility that subtly 
impregnated the atmosphere. 

Now this was a time of drought, and the people of Tato desired 
rain beyond all things. Let, then, the white man bring forth the 
rain with all his magic, and the waters of the rain would dissolve 
all mistrust. Day followed day, but the rain did not come. Boyes, 
who had erected a camp and storehouse on the outskirts of the 
village, became increasingly aware of the tension, the muttering, 
and the sidelong looks. One night, one of his askari came stealth¬ 
ily to him from his post and brought him to a vantage place. " Kill 
the white man!” It was a murmur coming from the grouped 
warriors in the village, ebbing and swelling like an incoming sea. 

This could be death. For a long time the refrain could be heard 
in the night, but no attack was made, and after a while the human 
voices died away, leaving the world to the more primitive tongue 
of the four-footed mammals on their eternal quest for prey. Then 
did John Boyes put into operation a plan right out of the pages of 
fiction. He knew that, having so openly voiced their sentiments 
towards him, it would be but a little while before Karkerrie’s 
people worked themselves up for the blow. He dared not wait 
for that. He would have to act first. Thus thinking, he gathered 
four of his best askari about him and whispered to them. They 
recoiled momentarily from what he proposed, but when he had 
pointed out that his own death would surely mean theirs as well, 
they plucked up strength and awaited his command. 

Not until the night had roamed much further on and sleep lay 
sluggish on the village, did John Boyes move forward. Quietly 
as fleas on velvet did he and his four soldiers go among the huts 
and into the flickering shadows. The negro always sleeps like a 
log, even those whose business it is to keep watch and ward in the 
night-time; but it is ticklish work to go creeping into the ranks of 
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the enemy, though they be absorbed in dreams of a better world. 

Karkerrie the chief lay supine at the side of one of his wives. 
He heard not the alien approach to his couch, nor did he stir until 
a cloth came down over his head smothering his outcry into a 
murmur less than the beat of an owl’s wing, while arms secured 
his limbs around which bonds slid sinuously, making him helpless. 

When dawn came, the men of Tato looked for their chief to 
lead them, but empty was his dwelling-place and empty was his 
bed except for the muffled figure of a woman who, being released, 
had nothing to tell but a woeful tale of oblivion. Here was witch¬ 
craft! In the mists of the morning they shivered; and then came 
a voice from the camp of Karan;ai, saying: *' Heed, O children 
of Karkerrie, thy king is in the hands of Karanjai, who can work 
all magic, even as thou now seest. Think not to kill Karanjai, for 
him no man can kill; but shouldst thou approach with evil intent, 
then surely shalt Karkerrie die. Heed now, O children of Kar¬ 
kerrie, the voice of Karkerrie, thy king." 

Karkerrie spoke—loudly. A knife had been held at his throat 
and he had been told that a move against John Boyes would mean 
his instant death. Therefore he cried to his people that Karanjai 
must be obeyed. Hard on this cry came a stirring of the heavens 
and a muttering as of leaves hard-pressed in a gale. On to the 
suddenly upturned faces came the rain. 

Swift is the bouleversement of the primitive mind. From being 
a suspect to be regarded askance, John Boyes became in a moment 
accepted as a great white chief and magician. 

Tato being better situated than Karuri’s domain for Boyes’s 
purpose, Karanjai decided to make it his headquarters. One of 
his first moves was to enrol two hundred of Karkerrie’s men as 
his own personal army. These lusty bucks he drilled for two or 
three hours each morning, until he had them responsive to simple 
orders and as disciplined in joint action as any set of yokels pulled 
in to the colours at Aldershot. In the meantime he despatched 
most of his porters back to his trading partner, with an account 
of his activities and future plans; and in due season arrived back, 
accompanied by an exclamatory epistle, bundles of khaki drill suits 
with which to give his army the proper uniform appearance. To 
give his men a yet more professional air, he elevated his best 
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recruits to the ranks of sergeant and corporal and issued them with 
the chevrons of their office. 

And now arrived the time when he began his task of welding 
the tribes together by the oath of blood brotherhood. He had to 
exercise a great deal of diplomacy in the opening move. Karuri 
and Karkerrie were very proud chiefs, neither recognizing any 
superiority or right of precedent in the other: therefore neither 
would dream for a moment of holding the pigasangi on the other’s 
territory. It was for Boyes to choose a venue that would offend 
neither chief’s dignity, and with great nicety of judgment he at 
last hit upon a site that was equidistant from the respective strong¬ 
holds. 

The momentous hour arrived when the tribes of Karuri and 
Karkerrie, in all the gleam and panoply of their warlike trappings, 
debouched into the shallow bowl and faced each other. A circle 
had already been prepared, and when all had been gathered round 
the vast fire that leaped in the middle, the chiefs and elders, the 
witch-doctors and John Boyes, gathered in front, and the fearsome 
ceremony began. 

It was no brief business. Centuries of jungle tradition had gone 
into the making of a rite as solemn and intricate as an English 
coronation; even when old Rome had come to the gold shores of 
the north against Carthage, had the rite of blood-brotherhood been 
taking shape beyond the legions. All men of rank must make a 
speech, their oratory covering any subjects in the legend and lore 
and history of their tribe, and for each subject spoken on the 
speaker must carry a small stick in his hand to be cast to the ground 
when the topic was exhausted. The great orators had their hands 
full of such sticks, nor was it etiquette for the audience to interrupt 
while sticks remained held. Then came the dancing, the in¬ 
exhaustible, tortuous, slinking, prancing, leaping, buttock-and- 
belly-quivering dancing to the terrible drums that throbbed out 
their sinister rhythms like the stirring of mankind down earth's 
first corridors. All of primitive history was in the drums, all of 
fear, and superstition, and an evil joy. 

Green grew the flames of the fire and black the outer rim of 
the arena. Silver became the sky as the colossal moon lurched 
over the hills. Africa awoke. Then a black goat was brought to 
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the fire with its legs hobbled, and all the sticks were placed be¬ 
tween its legs, and with clubs the chiefs battered the animal to 
death, slowly, while the witch-doctors intoned their formulas. 
When the beast lay without moving, it was lifted, skinned, and 
roasted whole. "Swear by the goat! ” was the exhortation. 
" Swear by the goat! ” was the response, sighing from the crouch¬ 
ing masses. 

The offal of the goat was presented to the great ones, and they 
ate it, facing each other, sitting on the ground with their knees 
touching. Then did each chief pick up one of the orators’ sticks, 
and with these they pierced each other’s belly just below the navel 
until the blood ran, when they rubbed their hands in each other's 
blood and raised them to their faces. Their brotherhood was 
sealed in the blood. Henceforth they were as one. 

Then followed the drinking and feasting, and the impromptu 
dancing by the w/o/u-inspired, which no man applauded, for only 
the women applaud among the Kikuyu, that being not the least 
of their multifarious duties. So waned the night; so ended an 
historic event unique in African history. 

This achievement established John Boyes’s reputation through¬ 
out the tribes. The Great Chief Wagombi at Mount Kenia was 
the next to join the blood-brotherhood, and then the fantastic 
witch-doctor Chief Muga-wa-Diga, then Chief Jugana-wa-Makura, 
and Chief Bartier, and Chief Wunjagga, and Chief Katuni, and 
Chief of the Kalyera. They met him waving grass in their hands, 
which was the peace sign, and guided him past the poisoned sticks 
that were thrust cunningly in the ground about their villages; they 
hailed him and feted him, and looked on in wonder at the magic 
he wrought before their very eyes. He became Chief of them all. 
He was indeed King of the Kikuyu. He was the white man who 
could not be killed. 

All then was set fair for his great trading schemes to come to 
fruition—and then came an incident that threatened to bring his 
whole bold edifice crashing down. 

The Chingas, a tribe dwelling in the marches of the Kikuyu 
country, a ferocious people well known for their intractability, had 
ambushed and massacred a large party of Goanese traders. The 
heads of these luckless men were now being displayed triumph- 
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antly on the tops of totem poles. White men! The Goanese were 
white men to the negroes. What about Karanjai now? He was 
an impostor. His head could come off just as easily, boasted the 
Chingas, holding their grisly evidence aloft for all to see. Were 
the mighty Kikuyu children that they were held in subjection by 
one white man such as this, or this, or this? Truly the great war¬ 
riors had become womanish to bow beneath such a yoke. 

Such tauntings, if allowed to continue, could easily spell the end 
of Boyes’s regime, for none knew better than he how quickly the 
untamed hearts of the Kikuyu could wake to treachery. Such 
tauntings must be stopped, stopped at once. There was no time 
for delay. The mischief could spread like a forest fire. So John 
Boyes behaved as a king. He gathered about him his trained men, 
the most trustworthy of whom he had armed and drilled in the 
use of weapons, and with a contingent of Kikuyu warriors he set 
out for the Chinga country. His scouts went before him, bringing 
back the disposition of the enemy, and he himself through field- 
glasses, as they drew nearer to the Chinga terrain, impressed each 
feature on his mind, until at length he had a fairly accurate plan 
of what lay before him. 

Having come within a few miles of the enemy, Boyes concealed 
his force in the long grass and waited for evening. With dusk 
they rose and went like black ghosts down the ill-defined track 
until the fires of the Chingas lay just ahead, and the hum of 
humanity came upon them like the sombre murmur of some great 
hive. The negro of the wild always goes to bed early, for he has 
no nocturnal communal life, nor any mental recreation to keep 
him from his pillow. Having filled his belly there is but sleep, 
deep sleep. 

Such a time approached as Boyes watched. His own warriors 
were yawning, but he sent his N.C.O.’s among them, prodding 
and hissing orders. At last: " Come! ” he said softly, and moved 
forward with his men spread out in wings on either side. A cur 
yelped. A hyena howled like a demon bereft of its lover. Nobler 
sounds came from a distance where the great carnivora betrayed 
their hunger. Then came the loud command of a human, and 
with a hideous cry the Kikuyu rushed to the killing. 

That was no easy battle. Surprise did much to bring the 
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Chingas low, for a night-attack was out of their experience; fire¬ 
arms did more, for bullets, even if ill-directed, are unpleasant 
things to have come singing about the ears out of the darkness. 
However, the Chingas were fighters, and much bloody hand-to- 
hand slaughter went on among the huts that had been set ablaze 
before all resistance was beaten out of them. But in the charred 
stink of the morning John Boyes was the undisputable victor. He 
buried the gaping things on the totem poles and washed himself. 
The sun came up and shone on the King of the Kikuyu. 

So it happened that the wild tribes of the Kikuyu were joined 
together by John Boyes, sometime cabin-boy from Hull in the 
English county of Yorkshire. 

He had come into the country by the tradesmen’s entrance; now, 
a little more than eighteen months later, he would go out by the 
wide front entrance, with his servants attending him, his soldiers 
flanking him, and go to his countrymen and offer them his victory. 
So it was a splendid procession that came winding out of the 
Kikuyu country with John Boyes and his uniformed men at the 
head and a moving forest of assegais coming behind. How could 
his countrymen be less than proud of him and his achievement, 
and thankful for the strife and bloodshed his conquest had averted 
from them? 

As they approached Naivasha they met two British officials, 
accompanied by a small force, who had been sent out from Mom¬ 
basa by the government to survey the territory. Boyes was invited 
into the quarters of these gentlemen, handcuffs were put on his 
wrists, and he was declared a prisoner. 

" On what charge? ” 

The senior of the two officers busied himself with pen and 
paper, and then read the result of his labour aloud. 

" I, Francis George Hall, charge you, John Boyes, that during 
your residence in the Kenia district you waged war, set shauris, 
personated Government, went on six punitive expeditions, and 
committed dacoity." 

In the name of Ilkla Moor, dacoity! One cry from John Boyes 
and the good F. G. Hall and his companion, and all their men, 
would have been annihilated. But although Boyes was unsure 
whether to laugh or cry at this exquisite example of officialdom 
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at its most pompous and inane, he wanted no trouble. The lifting 
up of his voice could at once have plunged the country into war, 
but he did not raise his voice. He looked at his captors—at the 
plodding, earnest, circumscribed, unimaginative specimens of the 
type that has always, in the name of duty, sought to put fetters on 
the men that made their nation mighty—and he allowed himself 
to be put into a closed cart, under arrest, but not before he had 
told his Kikuyu to return to their homes in peace, there to await 
further tidings. Nor did he stir as the highly-prized chevrons 

were ripped from the tunics of his soldiers. 

* * * 

He was put into the old Portuguese fort that acted as a gaol at 
Mombasa, and then let out on a bail of 10,000 rupees, which sum 
was speedily forthcoming from his partner and other traders. The 
only lawyer in the country at that time was a Parsee, and he was 
engaged in Boyes’s behalf. The Court simply threw out the charge, 
and John Boyes walked out into the sunlight to continue his amaz¬ 
ing life. 

But the rest of his life is no part of our present business. We 
simply listen to the reports of the Mau Mau, and we wonder . . . 
* * * 

In the rush and roar and confusion of this young atomic age, 
kings fall away, and this era, not so much of the commoner as of 
commonness, seeks to reduce to a monotone the tints that coloured 
our yesterdays. Perhaps this earth has had its kings; but this at 
least be true: there will always be kings, for there are still the 
stars awaiting the coming of the high adventurers. 
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